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Advertifemento 

HEN  I  puhlijh'd 
my  Reflexions  up- 
on Ridicule,  and 
the  Means  to  avotd 
it ;  fome  Gentle- 
men^ pretending  to  be  good 
yudgeSy  found  Fault  with  the 
Irmptrkdiion  of  the  ff^orL  They 
faidj  I  had  not  executed  all  that 
the  7'itle  promised ;  that  I  only 
had  defcriUd  the  common  Vices 
of  Men^  without  fhewing  the 
Method  of  acquiring  the  oppofite 
Virtues. 

A  3  / 
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quejlton  whether  this  Accu- 
Jation  be  well  grounded^  and 
their  Criticifm  be  reafonable.  I 
jhould  think  a  Man  had  acqui- 
red a  Virtue^i  when  he  avoided 
all  the  ImperfeSiions  repugnant 
to  it.  Is  it  not  to  be  Polite^ 
Difcreety  Genteel^  Regular^  not 


Indifcretion^  Sufficiency  and  Rx- 


travagame  f 

I  mufi  addy  "That  mofi  of 
the  Maxims  1  ejlabltp^  in  ex- 
pojing  Vice  and  Ridicule^  de- 
clare what  is  to  be  done  to 
avoid  itj    and   to    obtain   the 

oppojite  Virtue.    Whe^h  fi^  ^^^ 

ample '^ 


Advertifement. 

ample ^  I  cenfure  their  Imperti-- 
ne?2ce^    who  give  no  Attention 
to  thofe  that  /peak  to  thenty  is  it 
not  teaching  them  their  Duty^ 
to  fay^  "  TVe  mujl  do  thofe  that 
^^  direSi  their  Di/courfe  to  uSj 
".  the  Honour  to  hear  them^  and 
^^  give  them  a  pertinent  An- 
>'  fwer  f    "That    abundance  of 
^'  People  do  manifeftly  dif cover 
^^  their  DiflraSiion  of  T'houghty 
^^  and  the  Uneafenefs  they  ara 
^^  under  :     You   Jee   in  their 
^'  Looks   the   Impatience    they 
^*  have  to  leave  you^    and  hom 
*'  tird  they  are  with  your  Dif 
^^  courfe.     Infead  of  being  at-- 
■*^  tentive  to  what  you  Jay  to 
^^  them^    they  are  only  vigilant 
^^  /(?  fpy  out  an  Opportunity  to 

"  defers 
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^'  clefert  you  ^without  giving  you 
^'  time  to  Jinijh  what  you  had 
^'  begun  to  fay  r  So  again y  when 
I  blame  their  Indifcretion^  who 
Jtlence  a  Man  that  is  /peaking^ 
to  continue  the  Difcourje  he  has 
begun ;  and  fay^  "  ^Tis  an 
•^  unpardonable  Incivility  to 
*^  interrupt  the  Relator  of  a 
*^  Story  \  that  it  is  better  to 
*^  fuffer  him  to  err  infome  Cir^ 
**  cumjlanceof  the  Hijlory^  than 
**  to  reSiify  him^  (unlefs  he 
**  ask  our  Advice)  or  to  Jignifyy 
*^  that  we  knew  lo?tg  before  the 
^^  News  he  is  going  to  tell  us  :- 
^'  Why  pould  we  deny  a  Man 
^^  the  Pleafure  of  believing  he 
^'  inform  d  us  of  fo?nething  we 
*<  were  ignorunt  off^^  I  think 

nothing 


Advertifement. 

nothing   can  be  added  to  this 
Lflaxim. 

However^  to  content^  if  pof- 
Jible^  the  Perfons  who  have  done 
-me  the  Honour  to  advife  me-^  I 
have  thought  jit  to  write  fome- 
thing  upon  Politenefs :  Which 
is^  as  it  were  J  the  Second  Part^ 
and  a  natural  Confequence  of 
the  Volume  upon  Ridicule.  Man 
hasfo  many  TVeakneffes  to  be  re-- 
fortnd^  and  fo  many  Vices  to 
be  extirpated'^  to  make  him  per-* 
fe&^  that  we  cant  too  often  bring 
him  to  the  Glafs^  to  Jhew  him 
his  Extravagances.  Did  we 
take  the  fame  Pains  to  examine 
our  own  Faults  as  thofe  of  others^ 
we  fdould  at  lafi  arrive  to  the 


Advertifement. 

jujl  Knowledge  of  ourf elves ^  and 
jhould  not  be  fo  foolijloly  vainy 
as  to  think  ourfelves  mojl  accom- 
pliJUdj  when  perhaps  we  are 
moji  ridiculous  :  Or^  if  read- 
ing a  Book  of  Moralsy  repre- 
fenting  the  Vices  of  Men^  we 
honefily  apply  things  to  ourfelves^ 
without  feeking  Refemblances  to 
draw  the  PiSiures  of  this  Many 
or  that  Woman  \  we  jhould  find 
Advantage  in  fo  profitable  d 
LeSiure.. 

You  fee  the  End  I  proposed  in 
treating  upon  Ridicule  and  Po- 
litenefs.  Thofe  that  will  read 
this  Book  with  a  Refolution  to 
do  themf elves  fuftice^  and  fe- 
rioufiy    to  fet  about    the    cor- 

reSiing 


Advertifement. 

rcBing  the  Vices  I  condemny 
when  they  difcover  them  in  my 
Defer  iptions^  will  find  in  it  very 
ufejul  Maxims y  and  learn  what 
is  to  be  done  or  avoided^  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  Commerce  of  the 
World. 
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RIDICULE, 

A  N  D    T  H  E 

Means  to  avoid  it. 


Man  may  fall  into  Ridicule, 
tho'  endow'd  with  Parts ,  and 
perfonal  Merit,  and  fine  Qua- 
©  lities,  and  fingular  Talents,  if 
[^M  he  knows  not  how  to  put  them  in 
^^  Practice.  On  the  contrary  , 
Men  of  a  moderate  Defert  make  themfelves 
courted,  and  by  their  Charms  and  Politenefs,  e- 
clipfe  the  brightell  Wits ;  becaufe  they  have,  I 
know  not  what  Bluntnefs  and  Rufticity,  and 
ridiculous  Ways  with  them. 

B  Men 


2         ReJleBtons  tipoii  Ridicule, 

Men  are  made  for  Society,  and  therefore  the 
moil  ufeful  of  all  Sciences  is  the  Art  of  Living, 
which  guards  us  perpetually  againll  Ridicule^ 
and  teaches  us  to  avoid  whatever  may  difguft 
the  Perfons  we  converfe  with,  and  diminifh  the 
Pieafure  they  take  in  our  Conyerfation. 

Good  Qualities  fometimes  contribute  to  make 
a  Man  ridiculous,  when  he  makes  not  a  good 
Ufe  of  them  ;  if  he  has  Wit  and  Spirit,  he'll 
think  to  fhine  in  Converfation,  and  carry  every 
thing  his  own  way ;  he'll  exercife  a  defpotical 
Empire  over  Opinions;  his  Wit  will  fometimes 
carry  him  to  extravagant  Singularities  and  dan- 
gerous Indifcretions,  which  will  make  him  fear'd 
where-ever  he  comes,  becaufe  he's  Magifterial 
on  all  Occafions. 

Let  a  Man  have  never  {o  much  Merit,  'tis 
not  beft  to  fiiew  himfelf  too  much.  There  are 
few  People  but  leiTen  others  Efleem  of  them,  by 
a  long  Acquaintance,  becaufe  they  will  always 
be  under  theconftraint  of  concealing  their  Faults. 

The  Ambition  to  pleafe  thofe  we  at  firft  are 
acquainted  with,  keeps  us  upon  our  Guard,  and 
makes  us  put  our  belt  Side  outermoft,  but  pro- 
portionablvas  thisDefire  abates,  the  Care  of  con- 
cealing our  Imperfediions  wear  off.  'Tis  almoft 
the  fame  as  with  an  ^usband  and  a  Wife  j  in 
the  early  Days  of  their  Marriage,  they  take 
Care  to  appear  to  each  other  with  ail  their  Ad- 
vantages, but  at  laft  they  are  weary  of  this  Con- 
ilraint,  which  is  the  firft  Step  towards  that  In- 
difference &tty  have  for  one  another  ail  the  reft 
of  their  Lives.. 

'Tis 


Refeufions  upm  Ridicule.         % 

'Tis  pretty  difficult  to  conceive  why  feme 
People,  in  whom  we  find  uncommon  Qualities, 
don't  pleafe-,  and  why  we  remain  unafFe(Sled 
with  the  Beauty  of  certain  Women :  Their 
extravagant,  indifcreet,  ill-bred,  ftarcht  or  gid- 
dy Carriage ,  deftroys  the  Impreffions  their 
Beauty  had  made:  Their  moral  and  intelle- 
<Sl:ual  ImperfeiSlions  prevent  their  external  Charnns 
from  having  their  Effe6l. 

'Tis  a  Folly  to  wink  agalnft  our  own  Imper- 
fections, and  to  feek  pitiful  Arguments  to  e- 
vade  the  Thoughts  of  themj  for  tho'  it  may 
be  eafy  to  put  a  Fallacy  upon  ourfelves,  there's 
no  impofmg  upon  the  Publick,  a  penetrating 
and  inexorable  Judge.  Did  we  take  the  fame 
Pains  to  get  rid  of  our  Paffions,  as  to  difguife 
them,  we  (hould  find  a  Cure  of  them  \  now 
'tis  hard  to  determine  which  is  befl,  an  excef- 
five  Care  to  conceal  ourfelves,  or  that  fupine- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  are  always  expofing  their 
•weak  Part,  and  giving  themfelves  entirely  up  to 
a  lazy  Indifference,  amongft  whom  the  trouble 
of  conquering  a  ruling  Paffion,  or  at  leafl  of  dif- 
fembling  it,  often  carries  it  above  the  love  of 
Fame  or  Fortune,  notwithftanding  the  preva- 
lence of  thefe  Defires. 

'Tis  certain  that  every  Body  has  their  Faults, 
this  is  a  Mifery  infeparable  from  human  Nature, 
but  others  ought  not  to  fufFer  by  them.  The 
chief  Study  of  a  worthy  Man,  ought  to  be  how 
to  be  deliver'd  from  his  Vices  ,  at  leaft  how 
to  conceal  them ;  that  which  goes  by  the  Name 
of  great  Merit ,  is  fometimes  nothing  but  a 
great  Artifice  to  hide  our  Imperfections, 

B  z  How 


4         RejleEtions  upon  Ridicule. 

How  many  are  there  m  the  World  that  go 
for  Men  of  a  fublime  Genius,  becaufe  no  Body 
has  founded  the  Depth  of  them?  How  many 
are  there  that  have  the  Reputation  of  modeft 
and  ftridi  Women,  becaufe  they  have  the  Art 
to  conceal  their  Intrigues,  and  no  body  takes 
the  Pains  to  track  them  ?  Ilarla  died  with 
the  Reputation  of  a  Veftal,  had  fhe  carried  her 
Cabinet  into  the  other  World  fhe  had  been 
regarded  as  a  Pattern  of  Sobriety.  She  always 
took  care  to  conceal  her  little  Correfpondences 
with  extraordinary  ConduiSi:,,  but  the  Love- 
Letters  fhe  forgot  to  burn  ,  have  unhappily 
open'd  Myfteries  which  nobody  was  let  into 
before. 

Publick  Efteem  is  commonly  more  owing  to 
Fate  or  Fortune  than  true  Merit,  and  a  great 
Reputation  requires  both  Addrefs  and  good 
Luck ,  for  the  obtaining  and  preferving  it. 
Man  is  made  up  of  good  and  bad  Qualities, 
and  thefe  are  the  Plans  he  is  to  work  upon  to 
fit  himfelf  for  the  Palate  of  the  World,  in  do- 
ing which  he  muft  husband  his  Talents,  and  fo 
time  and  qualify  their  Exercife  as  to  difgufb  no 
body  by  them.  That  which  furprizes  at  firft, 
foon  after  makes  lefs  Impreilion,  and  at  laft 
grows  diflafteful.  We  fometimes  lofe  theEfteem 
of  Men,  whilfl  the  good  Qualities  thatdeferv'd  it 
continue  in  their  full  Force.  A  too  frequent 
Commerce  with  the  fame  Perfons,  degrades  a 
Man  of  a  certain  Air  of  Dignity,  which  Re- 
tirement and  Gravity  give  to  fuch  as  fhew  them- 
ielves  more  rarely. 

■         We 
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We  are  taken  with  their  firft  Addrefs,  but 
the  more  we  converfe  with  them,  the  lefs  their 
rare  Qualities  affeiSt  us. 

The  defire  of  Pleafing  is  natural;  all  Men 
endeavour  to  make  themfelves  acceptable  to  the 
Perfons  they  fee  often,  and  to  merit  their  Efleem ; 
even  thofe  of  the  meaneft  Tind  mofl  fordid  Occu- 
pations would  have  the  Glory  of  Pre-eminence 
in  them :  But  tho'  all  fo  iludioufly  affecSl  to  give" 
themfelves  a  Politenefs  and  Diftindlion,  very 
^QW  arrive  to  it,  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
Road  they  ought  to  take:  The  fureil  and  the 
ihorteft  would  be  that  of  obferving,  in  Men  of 
Merit,  what  it  is  diftinguifhes  them  from  the 
Vulgar;  and  in  others  that  are  not  taking,  what 
it  is  in  them  that  is  difgufiful.  The  School  of 
the  World,  if  we  knew  what  ufe  to  make  of  it, 
is  beft  capable  of  all  things  to  form  the  P4ind, 
and  give  it  that  Tin£lure  of  Politenefs,  v/hich  is 
not  obtain'd  but  by  feeing  polite  Perfons,  and  by 
copying  after  their  Pattern. 

There  are  few  that  fiudy  to  know  their  own 
Failings,  becaufe  'tis  a  Science  that  difturbs  and 
wounds  their  Vanity.  They  commonly  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  pofieffion  of  thofe  good  Qiia- 
lities,  which  they  are  (o  far  from  having,  that 
they  have  the  very  reverfe  of  them ;  they  are  in- 
finitely out  in  their  Accounts;  whilfl  they  en- 
tirely afFecSl  they  are  good  natur'd,  complaifant 
and  eafy,  they  are  commonly  blunt,  rough  and 
difrefpe<5tfuL 


B  3  Con- 
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Co?2cerning  Vrtpoliteiiefs, 

T  TNpolitenefs  is  not  a  iixx'^q.  Fault ,  but  a 
^^  Conftellation  of  many  Vices.  'Tis  fome- 
timesa  grofs  Ignorance  of  Decorum,  or  a  ftu- 
pid  Unconcerned nefs,  that  robs  others  of  the 
Refpedts  we  owe  them.  'Tis  Morofeir^fs  and 
ill  Nature,  which  fettle  a  Man  in  a  conftant 
Difpofuion  to  oppofs  himfclf  to  whatever  may 
pleafe  another  ;  'tis  the  Prvodu6t  of  a  foolifb 
Vanity  which  throws  cfF  all  Regards  for  every 
Body  of  a  haughty  and  fantallic  Humour,  that 
exalts  itfelf  above  the  Rules  of  Civil  Life:  or 
of  a  dark  Spirit  of  Morofenefs ,  that  makes 
its  chief  Diverfion  to  rebuff  People  and  difoblige 
tliem. 

Unpolitenefs  is  perhaps,  of  all  Vices,  that 
which  makes  a  Man  mod:  defpifable,  and  in- 
tangles  him  in  moft  Inconveniences ;  we  pardon 
him  in  his  Infirmities,  we  even  excufe  Blunt- 
iiefies  and  Extravagances  that  e/cape  him ;  but 
Unpolitenefs  is  a  kind  of  Habit  which  a  Man 
continually  fufters  by  j  it  ftrikes  to  the  Quick 
when  it  flows  mingled  with  cold  Blood,  becaufe 
it  then  exprefTes  Scorn  and  Contempt ;  and  'tis 
what  a  Man  never  forgives,  as  having  always 
fo  good  an  Opinion  of  himfelf,  as  to  believe  he- 
deferves  fair  Qi^mrter. 

The^ 
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.  The  unbecoming  Rudenefs  which  Perfons  of 
a  diflinguifh'd  Quality  fometimes  allow  them- 
lelves,  create  a  general  Averfion,  and  befpeak  a 
bad  Educations  that  which  makes  young  Gen- 
tlemen give  themfelves  tliefe  Liberties,  is  the 
Eafmefs  they  find  to  furnifli  out  fuch  kind  of 
Converfation ;  that  Eafmefs  makes  them  lazy, 
but  It  difgufts  nice  People,  and  even  fpoils  their 
own  Talle,  inuring  them  to  fuch  bafe  Famili- 
arities as  v/ound  the  Refpecl  which  Perfons  of 
Quality  owe  to  one  another  and  themfelves. 

Is  it  to  fhew  his  Parts,  and  make  himfelf  ac- 
ceptable, that  Fad'ius  fpeaks  with  fo  much  Li- 
berty of  his  own  Faults  and  the  Faults  of  o- 
thers,  that  he  throws  about  their  Gloves  and 
Hats,  that  going  to  fpeak  to  any  body,  he  fa- 
lutes  him  with  a  Knock  of  his  Elbow,  to  quick- 
en him,  or  as  a  Signal  that  he  has  fcmething 
to  fay  to  him  ?  'Tis  true,  Fadius^  you  are  of 
a  great  Family,  and  your  Name  is  famous  in 
Hiftory :  But  can  the  Virtues  of  your  Ance- 
flors  exempt  you  from  Civility  and  good 
Breeding  ?  Do  they  give  you  a  Privilege  of  be- 
ing a  Bully  5  of  brutally  affronting  and  dif- 
obllging  People,  and  having  no  Refpe^t  for  all 
the  World? 

'T'is  no  wonder  that  young  People  are  fo 
Clov/nifh  and  Unpolite  ;  Politenefs  being  a 
Combination  of  Difcretion,  Civility,  Cpm- 
piaifance,  CircumfpecSlion,  and  Modefly,  ac- 
companied with  an  agreeable  Air,  which  ex- 
pands itfelf  upon  whatever  you  fay  or  do. 
Now  they  are  neither  Difcreet,  nor  Civil,  nor 
Complalfant,    but  have  all  the  oppofue  Vices, 

B  4  and 
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and  have  no  Thoughts  of  getting  free  from  them; 
their  Words  and  A(3:ions  have  a  kind  of  Harfh- 
jiefs  and  IVildnefs  in  them  ,  they  have  a  fort  of 
"warlike  Air,  and  you  would  think  they  were 
alv/ays  going  to  nK)unt  the  Breach. 

It  requires  a  Guard  and  Attention  over  one's 
{df  to  avoid  the  Faults  of  Unpolitenefs , 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  young  People,  who 
follow  only  their  own  Humours  and  Caprices, 
snd  live  without  Reflections,  are  Brutifh  and 
Unpolite  ;  that  they  have  no  Complaifance 
for  the  Women,  that  they  make  it  a  fort  of 
Merit  to  afFront  them,  to  vilify  them,  to  draw 
tiiem  in  horrid  Colours  againft  Reafon  and 
Truth  ;  fo  far  are  they  from  refpecting  them  as 
they  ought,  that  they  make  it  a  piece  of  Ho- 
nour to  infuJt  them,  and  boafl:  of  it  as  a  noble 
Exploit.  What  Manners !  What  Brutality  is 
thi;;!^ 

*  1  is  a  very  infipid  CharacSler,  that  of  fome 
P.eopie,  who  m^ake  it  a  conftant  Pradlice  to  fay 
foft  things  to  all  Women.  Indeed  we  are  o- 
bliged  to  be  Civil  and  Genteel  on  their  Regard ; 
but  fuch  of  them  as  have  any  Judgment,  have 
nothing  but  Contempt  for  thofe  filly  Adorers, 
who  confume  their  Incenfe  indifferently  on  eve- 
ry handfome  Face.  The  young  People  of  this 
Age,  are  fuinciently  recover'd  of  that  ridiculous 
Vanity ;  their  Manners  have  more  of  the  Field 
than  the  Court  in  them,  and  they  are  more  in 
dangjer  of  Unpolitenefs  and  Incivility,  than  of 
an  Excefs  of  Complaifance,  and  an  over-flrain- 
ed  Coui tlinefs  for  the  Women. 

We 
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We  are  to  do  that  Honour  to  thofe  that 
fpeak,  to  hear  them  out  and  give  a  pertinent 
Anlwer.  Abundance  of  People,  too  vifibly, 
fliew  the  Di{}:ra(5tion  and  Difquiet  they  are  un- 
der; you  difcover  in  their  Looks  the  Impa^ 
tience  they  have  to  leave  you,  and  hov^  much 
they  are  tirM  vv^ith  your  Difcourfe ;  inftead  of 
being  attentive  to  vt^hat  you  fay  to  them,  they 
are  only  fpying  out  a  Moment  to  defert  you^ 
without  giving  you  time  to  finifh  what  you 
had  begun  to  tell  them.  You  would  judge  by 
the  hafte  that  Theobald  is  in,  that  he  has  always 
the  moft  important  Affairs  upon  his  Hands, 
every  Moment  you  fteal  from  him  is  precious; 
he  vouchfafes  not  to  anfwer  you  but  in  a  negli- 
gent manner^  and  has  fo  little  Confideration 
for  you,  as  to  let  you  fee  your  Company  is 
troublefome,  and  that  he  looks  upon  you  as  an 
Impertinent. 

The  Country-Squires,  and  People  that  want 
Senfe,  liften  in  Converfation  with  a  filly  At- 
tention, and  hazard  not  to  fpeak;  we  are  oftea 
oblig'd  to  them  for  their  Silence,  which  is  more 
acceptable  than  their  Difcourfe  of  their  Farmers 
and  their  Dogs,  their  Horfes  and-  their  Game, 
the  Hares  they  have  hunted,  and  the  number 
of  Partridges  they  have  kill'd  in  an  Autumn, 
with  fo  many  Particulars  of  them  as  almoft 
t©  tell  you  their  Names.  This  Refle6iion  re- 
gards only  thofe  who  were  never  out  of  their 
native  Soil,  and  have  had  no  Commerce  with 
the  World. 

How  is't  poffible  for  Men  of  Senfe,  and  who 
have  any  Tindure  of  good  Breeding,  not  to  be 

B  5  fick 
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Hck  of  the  generality  of  Converfation  ?  You^ 
find  in  it  nothing  but  infipid  Jeilers,  the  Re- 
tailers of  Fooleries,  Dealers  in  Scandal,  wha 
unmercifully  tear  the  Reputation  of  all  Man- 
kind J  barren  Wits  which  contribute  nothing 
to  Society ;  fuperficial  Brains ,  or  turn'd  to^ 
trifling,  unable  to  fuftain  a  polite  Converfati- 
on founded  on  ferious  Affairs ;  Perfons  prepof- 
fefled  with  their  own  Merit,  who  approve  of 
nothing  but  what  has  reference  to  themfelves. 
But  of  all,  thofe  are  the  moft  troublefome  who 
will  be  always  contradicting,  and  who  imme- 
diately declare  themfelves  againft  what  others 
advance  ;  they  are  not  always  fure  of  their  own 
Notions,  and  they  contradi6l  merely  for  the 
fake  of  an  iii-natur'd  Pleafure  of  being  of  a  con- 
trary Opinion. 

Take  heed  how  you  difcover  your  Opinion 
before  Murfaut  has  fpoke  his,  and  when  he's 
once  flxtj  be  fure  you  don't  oppofe  him,  unlefs 
you  are  willing  to  make  a  Perfonal  Quarrel. 
He  was  never  of  the  fame  Mind  with  any  other 
Man,  always  refolv'd  to  take  the  Negative  of 
what  others  aflirm ;  he  defends  the  moll  indif- 
ferent Things  with  the  fame  Heat  as  if  the 
Fate  of  the  Kmgdom  was  concern'd ;  not  that 
he  is  at  all  affected,  but  only  for  the  fake  of 
Contradi(5lion.  They  that  know  his  blind-fide 
and  would  be  diverted,  give  him  time  to  throw 
out  all  his  Fire ;  prefently  after  they  propofe 
the  fame  Subje6l,  as  if  they  were  of  his  Opi- 
nion; but  whether  he  has  forgot  bimfelf,  or 
meerly  out  of  Caprice,  he  takes  the  quite  con- 
trary 
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tfary  Side  to  what  he  juft  before  vehemently 
defended.     This  is  perfect  Comedy. 

This  is  no  good  way  to  make  one's  Compa- 
ny defirable,  and  to  gain  the  Efteem  and  Af- 
fection of  Men.  Moft  of  thofe  that  are  fond 
of  themfelves,  and  Idolaters  of  their  own  No- 
tions, would  have  you  defer  to  all  they  fay, 
and  are  out  of  their  Senfes ,  if  you  are  not 
touch'd  with  it,  or  are  fo  plain  with  them  as 
to  let  them  know,  that  what  they  fay  are  Im- 
pertinences, not  meriting  to  be  heard.  For 
ray  part,  I  eonfefs,  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  am 
oblig'd  to  fpeak,  or  to  expofe  my  Opinion,  or 
to  relate  a  Story  before  Lycander\  he  Bluntly 
tells  m.e.  That  is  Falfe^  without  flaying  till  I 
explain  my  Reafonsj  he  infmuates,  that  my 
Opinion  is  Ridiculous  ^  that  what  I  tell  is  News- 
to  no  body,  and  that  he  knew  it  long  ago :  I 
prefs  him  to  give  fome  Circumftances,  but  he 
knows  not  fo  much  as  v/hat  I  was  going  to  fpeak 
of.  Lycander  and  his  Fellows  ought  to  have 
more  RefpeiSt  for  others,  and  lefs  Prefumptiort 
of  his  own  Sufficiency,  left  they  incur  the  Im- 
putation of  proud,  contemptuous,  haughty  and 
ill-bred  Perfons. 

'Tis  an  unpardonable  Incivility  to  interrupt  a 
Perfon  that  tells  a  Story ;  'tis  much  better  to  let 
him  fail  in  fome  Circumftance  of  the  Hiftory^ 
than  to  re<f^ify  him,  if  he  asks  not  our  Advice  j 
or  to  fignify  we  knew  long  before  the  News 
he  would  acquaint  us  with.  To  what  purpofe 
is  it  to  refufe  a  Man  the  Pleafure  of  believing 
he  informed  us  of  fomething  we  were  ignorant 
of? 

'Ti^ 
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'Tis  not  hard  to  comprehend  why  the  Dif- 
courfe  of  young  People  is  fo  difguftful  and  in- 
fipid  ;  the  Charms  that  Youth  affords  them 
can't  bear  them  out  againil  the  Roughnefs  and 
UnpoHtenefs  of  their  Behaviour 5  for  that  a- 
greeable  Exterior  produces  not  at  length  fo 
much  Pleafure,  as  their  Unpolitenefs  creates  Di- 
ilafte. 

Familiarity  with  Women  of  Merit  and 
Beauty  is  dangerous,  but  notwithftanding,  we 
ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  Civility  that  is 
due  to  them  -,  by  this  we  compenfate  in  fome 
manner  for  that  Dependance  to  which  the 
Laws  have  fubmitted  them ,  and  therefore 
they  have  a  lively  Senfe  of  the  Injury  we  do 
them,  by  the  Deficiency  of  our  Refpe£t,  and 
they  revenge  themfelves  whenever  they  find  Oc^ 
eafion. 

Women  behold  themfelves  in  their  Glafles 
with  different  Eyes  from  what  others  regard 
them  with;  their  Imagination  prefents  a  thou- 
fand  Charms,  which  they  really  have  not.  'Tis 
too  tickliih  an  Affair  to  go  about  to  undeceivg 
them.  Why  would  you  rob  Clariana  of  the 
Pleafure  of  believing  herfelf  amiable  and  pretty  ? 
You'll  nevei*  perfuade  her  to  the  contrary  with 
all  your  Rhetorick,  but  you  infallibly  gain  her 
Hatred. 

I  have  heard  Nkomedes  fay  of  a  Woman, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  her,  that  fhe  was 
ugly.  The  fame  Perfon  talk'd  of  Belinda's 
Gallantries  before  her ;  he  cited  the  Names  of 
her  Sparks,  and  reckoned  up  the  Affignations 
ihe  had  made  themj  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 

Secretj, 
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Secret,  or  had  had  It  by  Conjuration.  Is  it  pof- 
fible  People  of  Quality  fhould  be  fo  brutally 
flupid  ? 

'Tis  difficult  to  yield,  when  a  Man  thinks  he 
has  Reafon  on  his  fide,  and  yet  'tis  better  to 
do  it,  than  to  difcover  an  importunate  Obfti- 
nacy  to  maintain  one's  own  Opinions.  Mofi 
of  the  Things  difputed  are  frivolous,  and  of 
no  Confequence;  Why  then  fhould  it  be  made 
a  Point  of  Honour  to  obtain  a  Vidory ,  and 
bring  all  the  Wo  rid  over  to  our  Opinions  ?  Let 
us  indulge  them  the  Pleafure  of  believing  they 
think  juftly,  and  have  Reafon. 

'Tis  a  Defe(51:  of  Civility  and  good  Breed- 
ing to  hear  what  is  not  faid  to  us.  Thofe  Per- 
fons  who  are  fo  attentive  to  defire  what  is  in- 
duftrioufly  conceal'd  from  them ,  are  very 
troublefome  in  Converfation,  and  they  incur 
the  Hatred  of  thofe  whofe  Secrets  they  di- 
vulge, v/hen  they  have  ftol'n  them  in  that 
Manner. 

But  'tis  much  worfe  when  they  think  the/- 
conjecture  what  others  fecretiy  difcourfe  of, 
and  vent  their  Imaginations,  as  if  they  were 
intruded  with  the  Matter.  I  have  it  from 
good  Hands,  fays  Balfamon^  that  fuch  a  one 
is  one  of  Belifa^s  particular  Favourites,  and 
that  flie's  blindly  fond  of  him.  If  I  fhould 
tell  you,  adds  he,  in  a  loud  and  -pofit'ive  Tone, 
all  I  know  of  this  Particular,  you  would  fay 
I  had  good  Intelligence  of  all  her  Marches. 
The  Truth  is,  Balfamon  never  faw  Belifa^ 
and  knows  not  one  of  her  Correfpondents. 

We 
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We  daily  meet  with  PeopJe  of  this  Chara- 
cter, who  come  and  tell  you  Lies  in  a  myfte- 
rious  way,  as  if  they  told  you  mighty  News ; 
they  fail  not  to  confirm  their  Impofture  with 
the  Name  of  fome  confiderable  Man,  to  give 
Weight  to  their  Report.  This  Perfon  is  imme- 
diately quoted  every  where,  as  if  he  was  actu- 
ally the  Author  of  the  News,  which  is  nothing 
but  Chimera. 

Men  are  naturally  ambitious  of  diflinguifliing 
themfelves,  and  eclipfmg  the  reft  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  Reafon  why  they  com- 
monly depart  from  it  but  ill  fatisfy'd :  Every 
one  thinks  on  himfelf,  and  how  to  make  the 
greatefi:  Shew  of  his  own  Parts.  They  kindle 
againft  fuch  as  will  be  Topping  and  Monopo- 
lizing the  Converfation,  this  being  a  fort  of 
Tyranny  they  would  exercife  over  Wit,  for 
which  they  are  equally  hated  as  thofe  that 
would  lord  it  alone  in  a  Commonwealth.  The 
way  IS,  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  the  Abili- 
ties of  the  Perfons  we  frequent,  and  dexteroufly 
to  lead  the  Difcourfe  to  Subjefls  proportion^  to 
them.  'Tis  a  fure  Method  of  Pleafing  to  at- 
tend to  others  with  Pleafure,  and  without  Jea- 
loufy,  and  give  them  Opportunities  to  Ihew 
their  Parts. 

'Tis  a  fign  of  a  fublime  Genius,  not  to  care 
to  be  thought  a  great  Wit,  to  talk  of  Trrfles 
with  mean  People,  though  he  has  a  thoufand 
fine  Things  to  fay  upon  all  forts  of  Subjects  ^ 
fo  to  proportion  himfelf  to  the  Humour  and 
Chara(Sler  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  as  to  hi 
them  think  themfelves  upon  a  Level  with  him  ; 

they 
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they  are  charm'd  with  you  and  themfelves 
when  they  think  they  fee  this  Equalit}^,  which 
innnitely  flatters  their  Self-love.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  ^Qn(Q  to  be  able  to  make  thefg 
Condefcenfions,  and  a  great  Stock  of  Modefty, 
not  to  defire  to  outfhine  others  when  we  can, 
and  make  a  iliow  of  our  beft  Talents. 

When  Baldus  comes  to  pay  you  a  Vifit,  he 
begins  his  Difcourfe  in  the  Anti- Chamber,  he 
talks  aloud,  and  in  a  continued  Nonfenfe,  not 
caring  whether  he  be  heard  ^  all  his  Dti^ign  is 
to  talk :  A  Man  muft  be  very  nimble,  to  feize 
the  Moment  in  which  he  coughs  or  blows  his 
Nofe,  to  enter  into  the  Difcourfe,  and  to  be 
able  to  crowd  in  fome  Words  by  Stealth  ;  I 
have  k&n  People  compound  with  him,  and  de- 
mand of  him  at  firfl:,  how  long  he'll  fatigue 
the  Company ;  he  declares,  and  they  take 
their  Watches  and  make  him  ftand  to  his  Ar- 
ticles. 

We  can't  avoid  being  angry  with  thofe  that 
break  their  Word,  but  'tis  more  genteel  and 
generous  to  diilemble  our  Refentment,  than  to 
make  a  Noife  of  it.  That  which  firft  offers  it- 
kU  is  the  Defire  to  quarrel  with  them,  and 
hence  we  charge  them  with  the  Fault  they 
have  committed  ,  in  heinous  and  offenfive 
Terms:  Would  it  not  be  better  foftly  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  they  fail'd  in  their  Duty,  and  that 
we  are  touch'd  with  their  Proceeding  ?  Too 
imperious  Reproaches,  inftead  of  contributing 
to  reduce  People  to  their  Duty,  frequently  ex- 
afperate  them  againft  you,  becaufe  a  Man  will 
always  be  in  the  right,  or  at  leaft,  will  not  be 

found 
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found  in  a  Fault.  Our  Self- Love  is  wretched- 
ly put  to  it,  when  we  are  to  juftify  ourfelves 
in  a  Point  which  our  Confcience  condemns  us 
for ;  but  he  muft  be  extremely  rude  and  cruel, 
who  infults  a  Man  that  has  been  guilty  of  a 
Folly,  and  exprelles  a  malicious  Joy  at  bis 
Confufion.  'Tis  like  giving  a  Man  a  Blow 
with  a  Pole  that  is  drowning. 

There  are,  however,  fome  Oecafions, where- 
in 'tis  fit  to  infinuate  to  a  Man  who  has  been 
out  of  the  way,  and  committed  a  Fault  of 
Confequence,  that  he  ought  to  be  fomewhat 
more  cautious  of  his  Condu<5l:.  This  Part  de- 
mands great  Precaution,  to  avoid  offending  a- 
gainft  the  Charad^ers  of  Civility  and  good  Man- 
ners. A  Man  fhould  ftudy  the  Tafte  of  o- 
thers,  to  be  able  to  infinuate  into  them;  that 
the  Advice  he  gives  them,  may  have  its  efFedl 
without  difgufting  them. 

Without  a  good  Fund  of  Senfe,  the  change 
©f  Fortune  begets  a  Change  in  Manners,  and 
Alteration  in  Opinions.  They  who  had  no 
Ambition  in  a  moderate  Fortune,  grow  fome- 
times  infolent  upon  their  Exaltation,  which 
ferves  only  to  expofe  their  Extravagancies,  and 
make  them  defpicable  to  thofe  who  have  no 
Expectations  from  their  Credit.  Clito  had 
but  a  little  Eflate,  and  then  was  good-natur'd,. 
polite,  complemental  and  careiling  ;  but  fince 
he  has  inherited  an  Eftate,  he  is  become  haugh- 
ty ,  proud ,  difdainful ;  he  defpifes  his  old 
Friends,  he  does  not  know  them,  he  does  not 
fee  them,  he  has  forgotten  their  Names  and 
his  own  tooo  'Tis  no  longer  the  fame  Man, 
but  they  are  two  C//V^'se  On 
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On  the  contrary.  Thofe  that  are  morofe, 
crabbed  and  Intractable  in  111- fortune,  grow 
good-humour'd,  eafy  and  afFablc  in  a  more  hap- 
py State. 

We  do  not  always  oblige  People  by  doing 
them  good  Offices,  unlefs  they  be  genteely 
managed.  Cleontes  has  ferv'd  me  in  an  Af- 
fair v/herein  I  had  need  of  his  Intereft,  I  was 
oblig'd  to  him  for  the  Zeal  he  manifefted  in 
my  Caufe  ;  but  ever  fmce  he  talks  eternally  of 
what  he  has  done  for  me,  and  without  any 
Intention  to  reproach  me,  he  continually  de- 
duces the  Converfation  to  this  Topick  :  Do 
you  remember  what  I  did  for  you  onfuch  an 
Occafion  ?  I  drew  you  out  of  a  ticklijh  Affair. 
'Tis  lofmg  the  Price  of  a  Benefit  to  talk  of  \t^ 
and  to  applaud  a  Man's  felf  for  the  Advances 
he  has  made  for  his  Friends.  However,  he  that 
has  received  the  Friendfliip  ought  never  to  for- 
get it,  nor  to  blufh  when  he  fees  his  Bene- 
factor. 

A  fecret  Pride,  which  is  natural  to  all  Men, 
of  what  Quality  foever,  makes  it  a  difficult 
thing  to  beg.  'Tis  a  very  great  Punifhment  to 
a  generous  Soul  to  fee  itfelf  reduc'd  to  the  im- 
ploring another's  Affiftance.  We  fhould  foften 
therefore,  as  much  as  poflible,  this  Uneafmefs, 
and  take  care  not  to  increafe  it  by  a  mifF  and 
difcouraging  way.  'Tis  a  piece  of  extream 
Ill-breeding  to  difcover,  in  a  rugged  Counte- 
nance, the  Regret  we  have  to  do  a  Kindnefs, 

'Tis  ridiculous  for  A'len  to  trick  up  and 
drefs  themfelves  like  Women  ;  'tis  a  Fault  too 
to  be  flovenly  and  nafly.     A  too   negligent 

Exte- 
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Exterior  gives  ill  Impreffions  of  the  Perfon^ 
and  makes  him  lofe  a  part  of  his  Merit.  A 
Man  that  has  a  good  Air  and  a  good  Grace, 
prepares  us  for  a  more  favourable  Reception 
of  what  he  defires  to  infmuate ;  a  good  Mien 
and  an  handfome  Outfide  are  Prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  Speaker;  and  we  hear  not  with 
equal  Pleafure  a  Man  negligent  and  diforder'd 
in  his  Habit. 

To  be  in  a  Paffion  at  every  turn,  and  al- 
ways at  Dagger's-drawing,  is  the  fign  of  a 
little  Genius,  of  Unpolitenefs,  or  a  fordid  E- 
ducation.  Noble  and  fublime  Souls  can't  be 
mov'd  out  of  their  Temper  for  Trifles.  The 
Polite  eafily  excufe  the  WeaknelTes  or  Ruftici- 
ties  of  others,  and  feem  not  to  perceive  the 
little  Incongruities  that  might  provoke  them, 
or  to  hear  the  difobliging  Words  that  are  faid 
to  them. 

.  'Tis  impoflibe  to  live  long  in  the  World 
without  having  reafon  to  complain  of  the  In^ 
civility  of  Men ;  but  they  that  will  pafs  by 
nothing,  and  are  too  exceptious,  are  common- 
ly more  uncivil  than  thofe  they  complain  of. 

l(  any  one  Brow-beats  you,  or  talks  to  you 
in  a  proud  and  haughty  Strain,  anfwer  him 
not  In  the  like.  The  befl  way  to  nonplus  (uoh 
Perfons  is  to  fpeak  to  them  without  Commo- 
tion :  that  Moderation  is  the  Chara6ler  of  a 
Soul  that  commands  itfelf ;  and  befides,  this 
oppofite  Condu£l:  bed  expofes  the  Folly  and 
Extravagance  of  thofe  that  offend  you.  Give 
others  leave  to  fay  all  the  Fooleries  they  pleafe, 
but  don't  you  imitate  them. 

The 
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The  Misfortune  is,  no  body  will  yield ;  a 
Man  would  think  he  injur'd  and  difgrac'd 
himfelf,  if  he  fliould  hear  in  a  fedate  and  un- 
Goncern'd  manner,  the  RudeneiTes  that  are  faid 
to  him,  which  makes  him  anfwer  fmartly  and 
provokingiy  5  thefe  Repartees,  full  of  Heat 
eind  Pallion,  are  a  very  difagreeable  Mufick 
for  the  Company,  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Quarrel :  People  fliould,  at  leait, 
have  the  Dilcretion  to  quarrel  apart,  and  not 
call  all  the  Street  to  be  witnefs  of  their  Extra- 
vagancies, 

Not  that  T  pretend  we  ought  to  have  an  in- 
fipid  Complaifance  for  all  that  others  fay, 
and  fulfomly  applaud  them.  Diverfity  of  O- 
pinions  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  quicken  Con- 
verfation,  but  we  ought  to  be  cautious  that 
the  Difpute  be  not  inflam'd ;  as  when  Euthy^ 
mus  propounds  his  Sentiments  as  Decifions,  to 
which  you  muft  abfolutely  fubmit,  or  quarrel 
with  him. 

An  excefs  of  Sincerity  is  fometimes  as  dan- 
gerous, as  a  too  effeminate  and  ftudied  Com- 
plaifance. You  become  the  Terror  of  all  Com- 
panies, by  the  Liberty  you  take  to  tell  all  Peo- 
ple, to  their  Face,  your  Thoughts  of  tliem ; 
Why  do  you  take  upon  you  to  give  your  Ad- 
vice where  it  is  not  ask'd  ?  'Tis  a  certain  Means 
to  make  you  hated,  becaufe  no  body  loves  to 
be  correded,  but  to  be  flatter'd  and  applauded. 

I  know  a  Man  that  never  accofts  others,  but 
to  tell  them  fome  ungrateful  News.  If  they 
have  fpoken  in  Publick,  he  tells  them  to  their 
Face,  that  their  Difcouric  v,'as  not  well  re- 
ed v'd; 
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ceiv'd;  he  infinuates,  that  their  Conduct  is 
complain'd  of,  and  that  fomething  is  difcover'd 
to  their  Difgrace:  O  take  heed  of  that  !  (fays 
he  in  a  milder  way)  the  World  exclaims  and  cen- 
jures  your  ASiions,  *Tis  not  a  friendly  Zeai  that 
guides  him  and  makes  him  talk  thus,  but  pure 
Jealoufy,  and  a  malicious  Pieafure  he  takes  to 
vex  you. 

But  'tis  the  very  heighth  of  Incivility  to 
talk  to  People  of,  their  natural  Imperfection s. 
Why  fhould  you  tell  a  Woman  that  fhe  is  ill 
made?  one,  that  fhe  is  too  fat?  another,  thafc 
£he  is  too  lean,  and  all  of  a  fize?  and  a  third, 
that  fhe  paints,  and  buys  her  Beauty  of  the 
Druggift  ?  Thefe  Reproaches  vex  them  more 
than  if  you  accus'd  them  of  having  poifon'd 
any  body.  In  like  manner,  we  fhould  be  cau- 
tious of  making  People  fenfible  of  their  Weak- 
nefs  in  Point  of  Parts.  There's  not  fo  mean  a 
Preacher,  but  flatters  himfeif  that  he  charms 
his  Auditors;  nor  any  Advocate  fo  decried  at 
the  Bar,  but  feeks,  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Hearers, 
the  Applaufes  which  all  the  World  denies  him. 
Indulge  them  in  fo  fweet  an  Error  that  does  no 
body  any  harm,  but  makes  their  Life  Eow 
more  pleafantly  on. 

'Tis  commonly  an  Incivility  to  fpeak  low 
in  Converfation ;  fach  as  are  excluded  from 
thefe  Myfteries  have  reafon  to  fufpe(5t  you  talk 
of  them,  or  elfe  defpife  them.  Lycas  conflant- 
ly  comes  up  to  Oleander  where-ever  he  finds 
him,  and  continually  whifpers  him  in  the  Ear; 
to  cultivate  Cleander^  from  whom  he  expe6i:s 
good  Offices,  he  runs  the  rifque  of  affronting 
all  the  Company,  Na 
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No  body  is  oblig'd  to  make  Feafls  and  En- 
tertainments, becaufe  there  is  no  Law  that  ap- 
points them,  but  when  we  do  it,  it  ought  to 
be  with  good  Grace.  Suffer  not  to  appear  in 
a  reftlefs  and  diicontented  Look,  for  the  Un- 
eafinefs  you  have  at  the  Expence.  'Tis  abfurd 
to  keep  account  of  all  that  your  Guefts  eat, 
and  how  often  they  call  for  a  Glafs  of  Wine. 

A  Man's  vex'd  with  a  Feaft  where  Stinginefs 
is  mingled  with  Magnificence;  a  miftakenand 
mif-tim'd  Thrift  difhonours  the  Entertain- 
ment, and  poyfons  the  Pleafure  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

At  Table  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
whatever  may  give  Difquiet  to  the  Company. 
'Tis  a  Point  of  Ill-breeding  to  fpeak  of  certain 
loathfome  Diftempers,  Remedies,  Phyficians; 
all  thefe  Things  are  apt  to  raife  Ideas  that 
tuni  the  Stomach,  and  deaden  the  Appetite  ^ 
nor  ought  we  to  mention  certain  Infe6ls  which 
delicate  Perfons  can't  bear  the  fight  or  thoughts 
of. 

The  Sick  amufe  their  Melancholy ,  and 
alleviate  their  lilnefs  by  fpeaking  of  it;  the 
Attention  we  give  them  comforts  them,  and  in 
fome  fort  mitigates  the  Acutcnefs  of  their 
Pain  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  abufe  the  Com- 
plaifance  of  thofe  that  liften  to  them,  nor  e- 
numerate  too  exa6lly  the  Circumftances  of  their 
Difeafe,  and  the  Succefs  of  Remedies. 

Generally  fpeaking,  we  ought  never  to  allow 
ourfelves  Raillery,  for  they  who  feem  to  take 
it  patiently  have  a  fecret  Rage  within.  It  re- 
quires great  Strength  of  Mind  to  bear  to  be 

rally'd 
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rally'd  before  Perfons  we  efteem.  But  what 
Addrefs ,  what  Dexterity  is  neceflary  fo  to 
feafon  our  Railleries,  as  to  offend  no  body,  nor 
provoke  thofe  they  light  upon  ?  They  that 
have  their  Heads  turn'd  to  Raillery,  can't  hope 
to  prefer ve  their  Friends. 

They  chufe  rather  to  run  the  Rifque  to  their 
Refentment,  th^n  keep  in  a  Jeft  that  will  make 
the  Hearers  laugh  for  a  Moment,  but  will 
leave  a  mortal  Wound  in  the  Breaft  of  the  in- 
terefled  Perfon. 

Humour  and  Drollery,  if  not  well  manag'd, 
have  almoft  the  fame  Effect.  'Tis  hard  to 
play  the  Part  of  a  Banterer ;  he  that  attempts 
it,  expofes  hirafelf  to  Trouble,  and  makes 
himfelf  ridiculous.  It  requires  Judgment. to 
diftinguifli  what  is  fmart  from  what  is  filly. 
Drollery  difgufts  when  'tis  carry'd  too  far; 
you  fhould  never  banter  People,  unlefs  you 
were  fure  they  took  it  well;  and  even  then,  it 
fhould  be  hardly  ventur'd:  Often  thofe  that 
feem  to  laugh  with  the  Teeth  outward,  rage 
inwardly  in  their  Heart;  a  merry  Saying  that 
efcapes  you,  gives  you  great  Remorfc,  and 
draws  after  it  a  long  Repentance.  This  is,  in 
pure  Frolick,  making  one's  felf  Enemies  for 
the  fake  of  a  Word. 

There  is  no  Part  harder  to  be  a£l:ed,  or  that 
demands  nicer  Regards  than  that  of  a  Cenfor; 
as  good  a  Face  as  we  put  upon  it,  we  hardly 
love  thofe  who  critic! fe  our  Condud:  and  our 
Works.  A  Man  expofes  himfelf  to  great  Vexa- 
tions, that  fets  up  for  a  Pedagogue^  and  is 
often  but  ill  paid  for  the  Advice  he  gives  to  o- 

thers : 
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thers:  For  why  fhould  he  intrude  himfelf  to 
corre6l  People,  without  knowing  whether  they 
would  take  it?  or  voluntarily  expofe  himfelf 
to  furly  Replies,  which  they  have  not  in  their 
Command,when  they  itt\  themfelves  attack'd 
in  the  moft  fenfible  Parts  ? 

When  our  Friendscommit  Miftakes  that  may 
have  ill  Confequences,  'tis  our  Duty  to  admo- 
nifh  them.  'Tis  a  nice  Attempt,  but  we  muft 
not  refuie  our  Advice  to  thofe  that  want  it. 
The  Way  is  to  fetch  a  Compafs  about,  or  in 
paffionate  and  tender  Expreflions  to  wrap  up 
an  Advice,  which  might  provoke  them  if  we 
gave  it  in  a  rugged  and  uncivil  Way.  To  advef- 
tife  a  Perfon  in  an  Error  of  the  Danger  he  is  in," 
or  to  reprefent  to  him  that  he  is  unwary  in  his 
Management,  wherein  appear  abundance  of 
things  at  which  the  World  murmurs  and  is  of- 
fended :  To  maintain  this  Chara61:er  well,  'tis 
requifite  to  know  theTemper  of  People,  and  to 
cultivate  it.  We  muft  foften  a  Reprimand, 
with  obliging  and  diverting  Expreilions,  or  o- 
therwife  it  will  only  frighten,  inftead  of  ha- 
ving a  good  Effect. 

'Tis  not  for  any  great  Defire  we  have  to  re-r 
form  others,  or  to  make  them  better,  that  we 
cenfure  them,  but  to  afTume  an  Afcendant  over 
them,  and  to  fignify  a  Superiority  of  Genius, 
and  this  is  precifely  what  difgufts  them.  In- 
ilead  of  expreinng  our  good  Nature,  andufmg 
:a  modeft  and  infmuating  Way,  in  admonifh- 
ing  others  of  their  Faults,  we  difcover  a  Va- 
nity, or  Morofenefs,  or  a  fecret  Pleafure  of 
thinking  ourfelves  exempt  from  the  Imperfe- 
diion^  we  reprehend  in  them.  We 
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We  are  not  much  oblig'd  to  People  who  viiit' 
us,  only  to  fall  out  v/ith  us,  and  all  the  time 
of  their  flay,  fpeak  not  one  obliging  Word, 
but  take  an  iil-natur'd  Pleafure  in  attacking  our 
Conduct,  and  expofing  our  Faults. 

Is  it  not  much  better  to  be  filent,  than  to 
open  ones  Mouth  in  Reproach  of  our  Neigh- 
bour, and  to  difplay  our  Wit  at  the  Expence 
of  another's  Reputation?  A  well-bred  Man 
fhould  never  give  himfelf  the  Licenfe  to  fpeak 
ill  of  Women:  'Tis  brutifh  to  tax  them  v/ith 
their  perfonal  Defedls ,  the  Levity  of  their 
Mind,  or  fome  unlucky  Adventure  of  their 
Life,  and  to  let  fuch  Words  efcape  him,  as  are 
affronting  or  contemptuous.  'Tis  an  obfolete 
Eloquence  to  pity  their  Difgraces,  and  to  te- 
jftify  a  itudied  Compaffion,  the  better  to  a6l 
the  Farce,  and  conceal  the  Poifon  of  the  Li- 
ve(Slive. 

Methinks  there's  a  kind  of  Cruelty  in  fpeak- 
ing  difobliging  Things  before  People,  which 
difturb  them,  and  put  them  out  of  Counte- 
nance. A  malicious  Word  fometimes  vexes  a 
Man  more  than  an  AiFair  of  Confequence. 
Thefe  forts  of  Trifles  difturb  the  Joy,  ruin  the 
Pleafure  of  Society,  impoifon  Life,  and  have 
frequently  mifchievous  Effects. 

'Tis  hardly  pofHble  to  avoid  obferving  fome 
Faults,  they  are  fo  very  obvious ;  but  we 
fhould  fometimes  difTemble  the  feeing  them, 
at  leaft  we  fhould  not  fpeak  of  them,  nor  un- 
civilly upbraid  their  Authors  with  them ;  it 
mufl  be  Impertinence  and  AfFe(ftation,  not  to 
bs  able  to  bear  the  Imperfedions  and  Fooleries 

of 
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of  others.  This  pretended  Delicacy  is  often  the 
fign  of  a  little  Underftanding,  or  of  a  great 
Prefumption. 

They  that  are  fo  clear- figh ted  as  to  the  leaf!: 
Defeats  of  others,  and  rudely  tax  them  with 
them ,  confider  themfelves  with  wonderful 
Complacency,  and  fet  up  for  Patterns.  If 
they  were  cenfur'd  with  the  fame  Severityj  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  done  more  juftly,  but  we 
muft  not  make  Reprifals :  Their  Incivility  in 
attacking  us,  does  not  privilege  us  to  attack 
them,  nor  to  be  rude  by  their  Example. 

A  nice  way  of  reprehending  thofe  who  com- 
mit Miflakes,  is  to  do  it  in  general,  and  v/ith- 
out  dire(?cly  addrelHng  to  the  Perfon  who  has 
forgot  himfelf,  to  fpare  him  the  Confufion  of 
it  j  this  indire6l  Way  more  efFedlually  gains 
its  Point,  becaufe  it  reproves  without  the 
fliarpnefs  of  a  Reprimand.  If  the  Fault  be 
of  no  Confequence,  'tis  better  to  feem  igno- 
rant of  it,  than  to  ccnfure  it ;  but  if  it  be  of 
that  Nature,  that  we  are  oblig'd  in  Duty, 
Decency  and  Friendfhip,  to  admonifh  him 
that's  guilty  of  it,  it  ought  to  be  done  with 
all  the  Precautions  and  Softnings  pofTible  to  be 
applied. 

Men  are  in  fome  fort  obliged  to  be  more  fO'' 
iicitous  about  making  themfelves  agreeable 
than  learned.  For  of  what  ufe  is  fo  profound 
Erudition,  if  their  Looks  be  forbidding,  and 
their  Behaviour  difguftful?  'Tis  purchafmg 
at  too  great  a  Price,  fome  good  Things  they 
drop  from  time  to  time,  to  bear  their  frantick 
Humours, 

C  A  Man 
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A  Man  inebriated  with  his  Science,  thinks 
all  the  World  confiders  him  as  the  Phenix  of 
Wit.  Every  Step  he  makes,  and  Word  he 
fpeaks,  ihews  how  well  fatisfied  he  is  with 
himfelf^  and  his  Contempt  of  others  makes 
him  look  upon  them  with  an  Air  of  Pity. 
Of  what  ufe  now  to  converiing  in  the  World, 
is  an  Erudition  fo  favage  and  fo  full  of  Pre- 
fumption  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  be  lefs 
Knowing  and  more  Obliging  ? 

I  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  conjedlure,  vfhy 
People  bred  in  Colleges  are  commonly  uncom- 
plaifant  and  unpolite.  The  Science  they  there 
imbibe,  ought  not  to  have  fo  ill  an  EfFeA  upon 
their  Mind,  as  to  v/arp  inftead  of  ftraitning  it. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  Cuftom  of  Difpu- 
ting,  and  Abufing  one  another  in  Lat'm^  ren- 
ders them  ungovernable ,  and  uncapable  of 
plying  and  buckling  their  Sentiments  to  the 
Temper  and  Frame  of  others. 

The  Reafon  why  the  Learned  by  Profeffioii 
are  fo  unacceptable  to  Men  of  Breeding,  is, 
that  they  ftudy  not  the  World,  but  only  con- 
fult  their  Books  j  a  continual  Application  to 
what  they  have  read,  diftrai^s  their  Thoughts, 
and  buries  them  in  themfelves.  They  hardly 
hear  what  you  fay  to  them,  and  anfwer  in  a 
ianguifhing  manner,  common  Converfation 
feeming  too  ignoble  to  merit  their  Attention. 
Were  it  not  more  eligible  to  underfland  a  little 
lefs  of  Greek  and  Lat'in^  and  not  to  bury 
themfelves  with  the  Dead,  that  they  might 
learn  to  coiiverfe  among  the  Living? 

'TIs 
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'Tisufual  enough  to  Tee  thefe  People  play  the 
Pedants,when  they  think  they  have  any  Learn- 
ing; they  are  always  ufing  technical  Terms, 
which  they  maim  and  place  prepofteroufly ;  if 
any  other  undertakes  to  fpeak  to  them,  they 
implore  him  Silence  with  a  Dod^or's  Gravity 
and  a  loud  Laugh,  to  manifeft  his  Ignorance, 
This  way  of  recommending  one's  felf,  at  ano- 
ther's Prejudice,  is  very  rude,  and  procures  only 
Contempt  inftead  of  the  defired  Praifes.  The 
truly  learned  make  no  Pretenfions.  They 
never  fpeak  but  when  their  Opinion  is  ask'd, 
which  they  always  offer  with  Referve  and  a 
certain  Modefty,  which  gives  a  great  height- 
ening to  their  Merit,  and  the  ingenious  Things 
they  fay. 

A  Man  lofes  more  than  is  imagin'd  by  neg- 
lecting outward  Appearances;  that  Negligence 
fometimes  ruins  in  a  Moment  all  the  Efteem 
People  had  of  you  before  they^  knew  you. 
Theodemus  is  a  learned  and  worthy  Man,  but 
he  is  ruiiical  and  unpolite,  and  has  too  little 
Complaifance  for  thofe  he  fpeaksto,  and  there- 
fore he  is  fliunn'd ;  the  great  Reputation  his 
Learning  has  acquir'd  him,  does  him  lefs  Ho- 
nour bccaufe  he  wants  Ao;reements  and  Polite- 


D 

nefs. 


Few  People  get  quit  of  their  Unpolitenefs, 
becaufe  they  are  not  fenfible  of  It ;  they  think 
themfelves  affable,  eafy,  converfant,  enga- 
ging ,  and  of  a  fmootli  Converfation  ;  and 
they  can't  entertain  a  Sufpicion  that  they  arc 
regarded,  as  inconverfible,  rough-hewn,  rude 
and  fantdftical,  that  keep  fair  v/ith  no  body, 

C  2  but 
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but  fall  foul  upon  all  they  converfe  with,  al« 
moft  without  thinking  of  it,  and  even  with- 
out defigning  it.  Unpolitenefs  is  a  Vice  that 
gives  the  World  a  Right  to  complain  of  us 
and  our  Condudt,  from  our  Words,  our  Acti- 
ons and  our  Ways;  on  the  contrary,  a  Spirit 
of  Politenefs,  as  a  great  Mafter  on  this  Sub- 
ject has  deHn'd  it,  is  a  certain  Attention^  that 
both  from  our  Words  and  Behaviour^  makes  o- 
thers  fatisfied  with  us  and  themfelves. 

The  School  of  the  World  is  the  fpeediefl 
Remedy  againft  Unpolitenefs  j  a  Man  infenfi- 
h\y  receives  a  Tincture  of  good  Breeding  and 
Civility,  by  frequently  feeing  polite  Perfons : 
A  Commerce  with  thofe  we  refpe6l,  infufes 
Complaifance,  good  Nature  and  Agreeablenefs, 
but  then  we  muft  confider  them  attentively. 
There  are  Thoufands  that  fpend  all  their  Lives 
in  making  Vifits,  without  growing  more  Po- 
lite or  Genteel,  becaufe  they  make  no  Reflecti- 
on upon  what  is  tak*ng  in  others,  and  what  is 
difguilful  and  clov/niOi  in  themfelves. 

Thescrine  was  born  at  Court,  v/hich  v/as, 
as  we  may  fay,  a  Cradle  to  her  \  flie  has  al- 
ways lived  in  it,  and  the  Rank  {he  holds, 
makes  her  continually  vifited  by  the  politeft 
Courtiers.  Neverthelefs  fhe  knows  not  the 
Art  of  Living,  fhe  is  haughty,  intra61:able, 
contemptuous,  and  every  body  complains  of 
her  ill  Ufage ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  Occafion 
People  have  for  her  Interefl,  and  her  Husband's 
Favour,  fhe  would  be  left  to  keep  her  Rude- 
nefles  and  Incivilities  to  herfelf. 
I 

Were 
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Were  we  but  at  the  Pains  to  obferve  the  Ex- 
travagancies of  others,  and  the  ill  EiFecSls  of 
them,  we  fhould  be  cautious  how  we  fell  into 
them.  He  that  fees  with  his  Eyes,  how  ri- 
diculous and  impertinent  a  Man  is  who  has  no 
Complaifance,  will  ftudy  to  be  complaifant. 
We  mufi:  do  Juftice  upon  curfeives,  and  be 
perfuaded  that  our  Imperfedions  oiFend  others 
as  much  as  thofe  of  others  offend  us. 

Indlfcretion  and  fenfelefs  Behaviour,  are  the 
Effects  of  Unpolitenefs;  on  tlie  contrary,  Re- 
fervednefs  and  Difcretion  lead  eafily  to  Polite- 
nefs;  they  hinder  us  from  a  heediefs  Way  of 
Talk,  and  infpire  us  with  fuch  jufl  Meafures, 
as  to  forget  ourfelves  in  nothing. 

Civility,  Politenefs,  Complaifance,  are  Vir- 
tues of  fo  difficult  Pra61:ice,  becaufe  they  are 
found  in  fo  very  few.  We  obferv^e  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Men  fuch  odd  Irregularities,  as  we 
know  not  what  to  maka  of.  You'll  fay,  Self- 
Love  and  Intereft  are  the  Caufe  of  them.  But 
this,  methinks,  is  reafoning  very  ill.  The 
fureft  way  to  win  People  to  our  Interefts,  and 
to  engage  them  to  do  us  Service,  is  to  prevent 
them  by  a  courteous  and  infmuating  Behaviour, 
by  Complaifances  and  Affiduities.  On  the 
contrary,  Roughnefs,  Unpolitenefs,  Blunt- 
nefs,  exafperate  them,  and  oblige  them  fome- 
times  to  declare  againft  us,  however  inclinable 
to  do  us  Service. 

The  fliorteft  and  eafieft  way  to  infinuate 
ourfelves  into  others  Favour,  is  to  adapt  our- 
felves as  much  as  poflible  to  their  Humours 
and  Caprices  3  which  requires  good  Senfe  and 

C  3  Ma- 
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Management ;  we  are  often  obliged  to  fubdiie 
our  Tempers  and  renounce  cur  own  Judgment, 
Inclinations  and  Humour,  to  adapt  the  Taiie 
and  Humour  of  others,  and  efpoufe  all  their 
Inclinations  ;  when  a  Man  is  arriv'd  to  that 
Point  he  is  fure  of  pleafing.  But  this  kind  of 
Philofophy  is  difficultly  obtained. 

A  Man  muit  reftrain  and  manage  himfelf, 
he  muft  be  able  to  facrilice  his  Pleafure,  and 
even  fomething  of  his  Interefts,  to  come  up  to 
this  higheft  Point  of  eood  Breedin?^ :  for  if  it 
be  only  external,  borrowed,  and  artificial,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  fubfift  in  the  Liftances 
wherein  we  fhall  have  mod  occafion  for  it. 

The  World  is  full  of  fantaftick  Creatures, 
who  abufe  the  Deference  and  Civilities  we  pay 
them,  and  often  put  the  Complaifance  of  o- 
thers  to  terrible  Tells :  A  Man  ought  not  to 
defcend  to  a  flaviih  and  glaring  Complaifance  ; 
there  are  Bounds  and  Meafures  to  be  obferv'd 
in  it  as  in  every  thing  elfe.  ^Tis  good  to  know 
how  far  Complaifance  ought  to  go ;  if  it  be 
exceffive  and  creeping,  it  grows  infipid  and 
fhocking,  inftead  of  having  a  good  Effe6l. 
The  Secret  confifts  in  finding  a  jufl:  Medium 
betwixt  \hQ  Infipidnefs  of  Flattery,  and  the 
Sowrenefs  of  Unpolitenefs. 

Some  think  they  are  arriv'd  to  the  PerfecElion 
of  good  Manners,  becaufe  they  make  it  their 
Pra6tice  indifferently  to  praife  all  the  World, 
and  even  upon  Subje6ts  that  merit  not  the  leaft 
Attention.  Thefe  mifplac'd  and  trivial  Prai- 
fes  make  their  Stomachs  rife  to  whom  they  are 
^ddrefs^dj  if  they  \mx  any  Remains  of  Rea- 

ion 
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fon  or  Judgment,  and  are  not  wholly  intoxi- 
cated with  their  own  Merit.  If  thefe  ever- 
lafting  Panegyjilis  are  not  cautious,  they  run 
into  impertinent  Excefles  that  make  the  Hear- 
ers fweat ;  they  are  no  fooner  entered  into  the 
Room  where  the  Company  is  met,  but  they 
carefully  view  its  Situation;  they  praife  the 
Ceiling,  the  Alcove,  the  Bed,  the  Eibow-Chair, 
the  Fire- P'an  that  is  ofFer'd  them,  and  the  little 
barking  Dog.  But  they  are  inexhauftible  up- 
on the  Charms  of  the  Lady,  and  often  their 
Encomiums  are  exa£l:ly  contrary  to  what  they 
fliould  be.  I  have  heard  Lycas^  in  praifing 
Lortftle^  tell  her,  that  fhe  has  the  prettied: 
Shape  in  the  World.  She's  a  gigantick  Crea- 
ture, taller  by  half  a  Foot  than  Ihe  ought  to 
be,  to  be  v/ell  proportion'd  :  Thefe  profcfs-d 
Praifers,  refemble  People  that  are  drowning, 
they  lay  hold  on  every  thing  they  meet  with  ; 
but  that  which  they  think  extream  good  Breed- 
ing, is  extream  Impertinence. 


Concerning  Indifcretion, 

AN  indifcreet  Man  is  not  Mafter  of  his 
-*^  Words,  his  AcS^ions  or  his  Motions;  his 
Secrets  efcape  him  whether  he  will  or  no,  and 
he  talks  when  he  ought  to  hold  his  Tongue  ; 
he  is  hair-brain'-d,  rough,  without  Regard  ei- 
ther to  the  Quality  of  Perfons^  or  the  Nature 
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of  things  intrufted  to  himj  he  intrudes  into 
Piaces  where  his  Company  is  not  defir^d,  and 
thrufts  himfelf  into  Afiairs  wherein  he  has  no- 
thing to  do;  he  imparts  his  Secrets  againft  his 
own  Interefts,  and  to  the  Prejudice  of  his 
Friends. 

An  indifcreet  Man  is  the  Peft  of  Converfa- 
tion  ;  they  that  fpeak  in  his  Prefence,  are  al- 
ways upon  the  Pun^ilioy  and  under  Torture 
and  Conftraint,  for  he  makes  them  fpeak  con- 
trary to  their  Meaning,  and  obliges  them  to 
be  continually  explaining  themfelves,  and  ma- 
king long  Apologies  to  juftify  their  Intentions; 
he  goes  and  tells  People  the  difobliging  Things 
that  have  been  faid  of  them,  and  quotes  his 
Authors  for  it.  This  is  the  way  of  him;  nor 
does  he  ever  correal  himfelf  for  his  Indifcretion, 
which  has  drawn  him  into  fo  many  Faults, 
and  expofed  him  to  fuch  fhameful  Reproaches, 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  he  is  fhunn'd  and 
fear'd  as  a  dangerous  Man,  who  by  his  want 
of  Brains,  ruins  his  own  Affairs,  and  thofe  of 
others  too.  * 

Crinoh  dqjiver'd  from  the  Bajiile  by  theFii- 
vour  of  his  Friends,  who  employed  all  their  In- 
jtereft  to  refcue  him  from  the  Precipice,  where 
iiis  Indifcretion  cafi:  him;  fcarce  is  his  Head  a- 
bove  Water,  but  he  is  ready  to  fall  back  into 
the  fame  Ruin,  by  the  fame  Indifcretion ;  he 
Ipeaks  with  the  fame  Liberty  of  things  that 
ought  to  be  a  Myftery  to  him,  and  are  above 
ins  Genius ;  he  is  perfectly  incorrigible ;  'tis 
the  EfFe<St  of  his  Stars  and  Deftiny,  his  Indif- 
cretion incapacitates  \\\m  to  profit  by  his  own 
Difgraces,  In- 
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Indifcretion  is  an  inexhauftible  Source  of  Im* 
pertinencies,  which  deftroys  the  Pleafures  of 
Converfation  and  civil  Society.  The  indifcreet 
are  fit  for  nothing,  incapable  of  any  Bufinefa 
wherein  Secrefy  is  required  3  they  make  them- 
felves  Ridiculous  without  perceiving  it,  becaufe 
they  want  Judgment,  and  make  not  fulficient 
Reflexion  to  obferve  their  own  Extravagan- 
cies. 'Tis,  perhaps,  a  Vice  that  is  hardeft  to 
be  cur'd,  becaufe  a  Man  does  not  find  it  out. 
It  muft  be  fome  vexatious  Affair  that  can  open 
the  Eyes  of  the  Indifcreet,  and  give  them  more 
Precaution,  as  refembling  in  fome  fort  Hounds, 
which  nothing  difciplines  like  good  found  Beat- 
ing. 

Favorinus's  Indifcretion  is  an  Eafinels,  or 
natural  Imbecility,  which  betrays  the  Com- 
mand of  himfelf  and  his  Words.  If  the  Se- 
crefies  you  have  committed  to  him,  drop  from 
him  continually,  'tis  not  from  any  Ill-will  or 
Defire  of  Mifchief  he  makes  this  ill  ufe  of 
them;  but  his  eafy  and  complaifant  Temper, 
and  earneftnefs  to  pleafe  the  People  he  conver- 
i%s  with,  makes  him  forget  the  Importance  of 
the  Affairs  you  have  repofed  in  him;  he  betrays 
himfelf  and  his  Friends,  and  all  this  without 
difcerning  or  refle£ling. 

'Tis  a  great  Indifcretion  to  mention  others 
Faults  before  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  the  fame  5 
to  defpife  Celidan^  who  counterfeits  Quality, 
before  Gerontes ,  who  is  only  an  upftart 
Tradefmen,  and  who  would  be  thought  Noble; 
but  'tis  the  height  of  Impertinence  to  blame  in 
others  the  feme  Faults  ourfelves  may  be  juft- 
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ly  charg'd  with,  and  which  are  more  fenflble 
and  grofs  in  us  than  in  thofe  we  cenfure. 

How  many  vexatious  Moments  might  we 
fave  ourfelves,  did  we  not  meddle  with  others 
Bufinefs,  nor  take  upon  us  to  fet  them  right, 
when  we  fee  them  make  any  falfe  Steps?  A 
Man  may  fee  all,  that  has  good  Eyes,  but  he 
will  divulge  nothing,  if  he  is  concerned  for  his 
Repofe ;  when  a  Man  has  heard  all,  he  ought 
to  have  the  Difcretion  to  be  filent. 

Self-Love  fuffers  by  this  Retention,  fo  glad 
we  are  to  find  fault  and  publifh  others  Fail- 
ings |  for  this  Cenfure  feems  to  lower  their 
Sails,  and  give  us  a  Degree  of  Superiority  a- 
bove  them :  We  fhould,  however,  have  the 
Difcretion  to  fupprefs  our  Obfervations  on  our 
Neighbours,  when  they  are  not  to  their  Advan- 
tage: But  where  is  the  Man  of  that  Empire 
over  himfelf,  as  to  keep  in  a  Saying  that  may 
fret  his  Rivals,  and  to  deny  himfelf  the  III- 
natur'd  Pleafure  of  faying  all  the  lil  of  them 
that  he  knows  ? 

Be  cautious  how  you  engage  too  lightly  In 
promifing  your  Pains  and  AiKftance  to  thofs 
that  ask  them.  The  promised  Perfons  have 
Right  to  demand  the  Performance  of  your 
Word.  Some  there  are,  that  in  offering  their 
Services,  are  fully  purpos'd  to  do  nothing  of 
what  they  fay,  and  when  you  have  occalion 
for  them,  fly  to  Subterfuges  and  bafe  Pretert- 
ces.  This  Tricking  proves  frequently  the  Mif^ 
carriage  of  very  important  Affairs,  becaufe  we 
depended  upon  them,  and  find  our  Meafures 
broken,    'Tis  a  ceftaia  Mark  of  a  wretched 

Mind^ 
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Mind,  or  a  fooliih  Vanity,  to  promife  ^^^tiy 
body,  and  keep  touch  with  no  body. 

Would  not  one  fay,  {n  feeing  with  what 
AfTurance  Florimond  promifes  to  protedl  you 
in  an  Affair  of  Moment,  that  he  is  in  earneft 
to  ferve  you,  and  that  you  may  depend  upon 
him  ?  You  no  fooner  turn  your  Back,  but  he 
makes  the  fame  Offers  to  ail  that  accoft  him, 
even  though  he  is  unacquainted  with  their 
Names:  He  burdens  himfelf  with  all  your 
Memories,  and  expreiles  Zeal  and  Warmth  for 
your  Interefts;  but  after  you  have  been  a  long 
time  amus'd  with  Offers  of  his  Services,  you 
are  at  laft  undeceiv'd,  and  find  the  Vanity 
and  Emptinefs  of  his  ProfeiHons.  Some  there 
are  that  promife,  becaufe  they  have  not  Power 
to  deny ;  'tis  Weaknefs  of  Mind,  or  the  Effe6t 
of  a  millaken  Civility.  It  would  be  more 
civil  and  obliging  to  fay  plainly,  you  can't 
do  what  is  defir'd,  than  to  amufe  People  v.'ith 
fair  Words,  which  often  put  them  upon  falfe 
Meafures. 

Polymas^  embracing  and  ki/fing  you,  pro- 
mifed  you  his  good  Offices  in  a  gracious  and 
affectionate  Manner  -,  but  it  was  the  Kiffes  and 
Embraces  that  charm'd  you,  and  fill'd  you 
with  imaginary  Hopes.  Brutus  told  you, 
with  an  harfh  and  forbidding  Look,  that  h« 
could  not  do  what  you  defir'd  of  him,  and 
that  'twas  to  no  purpofe  to  importune  him  a- 
ny  more  with  your  Bufmefs:  If  I  were  to 
chufe,  I  fhould  prefer  the  blunt  and  unpolite 
Sincerity  of  this  Man,  before  the  fruitlefs  Ca- 
reffes  of  the  other. 
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If  you  have  a  mind  to  live  at  reft,  let  others 
go  on  in  their  ow^n  way,  except  you  are  to  an- 
fwer  for  their  Condu6t.  Has  any  thing  been 
told  you,  tell  it  not  again,  and  rarely  give 
Advice ;  if  it  don't  fucceed,  the  Blame  is  laid 
on  you,  and  you  are  to  v^arrant  the  Event. 
Determine  not  too  ralhly  ,  left  you  expofe 
your  felf  to  the  Hatred  of  one  of  the  Parties. 
'Tis  a  great  Indifcretion  to  condemn  highly 
without  being  fure  of  your  Matter.  H  your 
Cenfure  be  unreafonable,  extravagant  or  un- 
juft,  'tis  you  that  incur  the  Ridicule.  You 
fhould  be  equally  cautious  of  approving  or 
commending  what  deferves  neither  Praife  nor 
Approbation,  that  being  commonly  a  flgn  of 
want  ofTafte,  or  of  an  ill  Judgment. 

General  and  Publick  Things  are  expos'd  to 
the  Judgment  of  all  the  World,  and  every  one 
may  determine  of  them  as  he  pleafes.  They 
that  do  things  deferving  Cenfure,  and  take  no 
pains  to  conceal  them,  are  to  blame  if  they 
take  it  amifs  that  they  incur  it :  They  fhould 
reafon  thus  with  themfelvcs,  the  Publick  will 
have  no  Indulgence  for  us,  if  we  have  no  Re- 
fpedl  for  ourfelves.  'Tis  too  late  to  think  of 
appealing  it,  when  the  Evil  is  done,  and  3 
Man  is,  as  we  may  fay,  running  the  Gantlet 
of  the  Criticks. 

Celimene  is  conftantly  complaining  that  fhe 
is  unmercifully  handled  by  hideous  Lampoons 
upon  her  Conduct.  'Tis  her  own  Fault,  fhe 
has  no  Care  of  her  Reputation :  She  is  too  in- 
difcreet  and  giddy  to  be  fubje<St  to  Precauti- 
ons i  fhe  is  firft  m.  applauding  her  felf  for  her 
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Intrigues ;  fhe  talks  frankly  of  her  Commerce 
and  Adventures  before  all  Companies.  The 
Publick  does  but  follow  her  Example,  and 
take  the  fame  Liberty  to  talk  of  her.  What 
reafon  then  has  (he  to  complain  ? 

'Tis  a  Point  of  Indifcretion  to  mix  one's 
felf  uncivily  in  the  Company  of  Perfons  wha 
are  difcourfing  about  Bufinefs,  and  would  have 
no  Witnefles  of  what  they  fay.  Why  Ihould  a 
Man  make  himfelf  regarded  as  an  Impertinent? 
'Tis  eafy  to  read  in  the  Face  of  thofe  we  accoft, 
whether  our  Company  be  acceptable  or  bur- 
thenfome.  But  the  good  Opinion  every  one 
entertains  of  his  own  Merit,  blinds  him,  and 
prevents  his  perceiving  that  he  is  troublefome. 

Be  not  fo  indifcreet  as  to  ru(h  in  bluntly 
upon  Women,  and  without  giving  them  time 
to  appear  with  Advantage;  they  don't  love  to 
be  furpriz'd,  or  ealily  pardon  a  Xv4an  who  al- 
lows them  not  Leifure  to  fet  off  themfelves^ 
by  adding  to  their  natural  Beauty  what  they 
borrow  from  Art  and  Invention. 

^Tis  an  ill  way  to  fecure  the  Virtue  of  a 
Woman,  to  exprefs  a  Diftruft  of  her,  and  too 
cautioufly  to  obferve  her  Condu£l;  that  Con- 
ftraint  does  but  fharpen  her  Wit  to  invent 
Ways  and  Means  of  fhaking  off  fo  heavy  a 
Yoke :  Nor  ought  a  Husband  to  be  fo  docile 
and  commodious,  as  to  fee  without  Umbrage 
his  Wife  carefs'd  by  Men  of  Merit.  Let  him 
not  be  luird  to  fleep  with  the  Maxims  of  Vir- 
tue fhe  is  eternally  didtating :  Thofe  affe(5led 
Appearances  5   thofe  perpetual  Difcourfes   of 

Mo- 
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Morality  and  Virtue,  are  but  counterfeit  Gla- 
rings to  dazzle  a  too  credulous  Flusband. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  generality  of 
Women,  who  write  fo  freely  and  familiarly  to 
Men,  are  no  MiftreiTes  of  Politicks,  and  that 
they  may  be  excus'd  as  to  their  Intentions ; 
but  they  ought  to  be  a  little  more  referv'd  up- 
on that  Head,  and  more  tenacious  of  their  Let- 
ters; tho'  commonly  they  have  no  ill  Mean- 
ing, they  employ  tender  and  pailionate  Ex- 
preffions,  and  believe,  that  their  Letters,  as 
obliging  as  they  are,  can  have  no  ill  Confe- 
quence.  Heretofore,  a  Woman  who  had  writ- 
ten in  this  Stile,  ihould  have  been  deem'd  half 
deflower'd ;  the  World  is  lefs  fevere  at  prefent, 
however,  that  Itch  of  Writing  denotes  a  Mind 
form'd  to  Intrigues,  and  a  great  Fund  of  Co- 
quetry. 

A  Woman  that  is  too  forward  in  furrendring, 
and  makes  all  the  Advances,  is  mightily  mifta- 
-ken,  if  fhe  thinks  to  be  belov'd.  Is  it  to  pleafe 
the  Men  that  the  Women  praife  their  Beauty, 
their  Charms  and  their  Merit,  and  to  fay  to 
them  all  the  fine  Things  that  the  Men  fhould 
lay  to  themfelves  ?  Thefe  Encomiums  are  very 
ill  plac'd ;  the  Women  that  thus  throw  them- 
felves into  the  Arms  of  their  Lovers,  meet 
with  no  other  Recompence  but  Scorn  and  Con- 
tempt for  it. 

For  fome  Years  paft,  the  Women  have  had 
the  Reproach  of  making  all  the  Advances,  and 
corrupting  the  Men ;  amongft  them  there  have 
been  fome,  who,  with  a  great  Beauty,  and  a 
great  deal  oi  Merit,  have  given  themfelves  too 

much 
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■  much  Freedom  ;  thofe  of  Ms  Merit,  who  yet 
would  have  Admirers,  have  taken  the  fame 
Courfe;  and  this  is  the  Origin  of  that  great 
Licenfe  v/hich  ftill  reigns  amongft  the  Women. 
We  find  fo  few  of  them  modeft  and  regular, 
that  we  are  much  oblig'd  to  thofe  who  do  their 
Duty,  and  ftill  maintain  the  Honour  of  their 
Sex,  which  is  fallen  into  Difcredit,  by  the  ill 
Condu6l  of  five  or  fix  giddy  Creatures,  who 
have  given  the  Shock  to  the  reft. 

A  Woman  is  arriv'd  to  the  higheft  Pitch  of 
Impudence,  when  fiie  is  no  longer  concern'd 
about  what  the  Woiid  fays  of  her  Conduct  j 
there  are  fome  of  them  fo  extravagant,  as  to 
chufe  to  have  111  faid  of  them,  rather  than 
Nothing:  They  that  have  Infirmities  fliould, 
at  leaft,  methinks,  keep  fair  with  the  Pub- 
lick,  and  obferve  Meafures  fo  far,  as  to  fave 
Appearances.  But  Women  of  a  certain  Cha- 
racter, would  defpife  their  Pleafures  as  infipid, 
if  all  the  World  was  not  witnefs  of  them, 
and  if  they  did  not  give  occafion  to  have 
more  ill  thought  of  them  than  they  are  really 
guilty  of.  Others,  who  have  ftill  fome  re- 
mainder of  Modefty  and  Difcretion,  attempt 
to  excufe  themfelves;  'tis  their  continual  A- 
pology,  that  their  Intentions  are  good,  and 
they  value  not  Trifles;  Their  Misfortune  is 
not  to  be  believ'd,  fince  the  World  will  prefer 
the  Evidence  of  its  own  Eyes  before  all  that 
they  can  fay.  To  fpend  Night  and  Day  fuc- 
ceffively  at  play  with  Men,  who  frequent 
them  at  all  Hours;  to  go,  as  they  do,  without 
any  referve,  into  fufpe^^ed  Places  3  to  enter- 
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tain  Familiarities  with  Perfons  of  a  blemifh'd 
Condu6i:;  to  make  Confidents  only  of  People 
of  ill  Fame,  are  almoll  manifeft  Symptoms  of 
a  corrupt  Heart,  and  great  Difpofitions  to 
Lewdnefs. 

The  Hopes  of  Matrimony  make  youngWo- 
men  take  fuch  Liberty  as  ruins  their  Reputati- 
on ^  for  their  Intentions  are  not  legible,  and 
we  judge  of  them  only  by  their  Behaviour 
and  Appearances;  the  very  Pretence  they  ufe 
for  giving  themfelves  this  Loofe,  ought  to 
make  them  more  circumfpedt  and  referv'd  ; 
the  Eafmefs  they  manifeir,  and  the  Liberties 
they  allow  thofe  that  make  their  Addreffes  to 
them,  are  Signs  of  Folly,  though  they  look  on 
them  as  Charaders  of  Love  and  Paffion.  This 
miftaken  Indulgence  deftroys  all  the  Efteem 
their  Lovers  might  have  for  them,  if  they 
manag'd  more ,  and  were  not  fo  tra£lable  j 
this  it  is  that  extinguifhes  the  Defire  of  Mar- 
riage, and  makes  them  only  confider'd  as  A- 
mufements. 

Converfation  is  a  fort  of  Commerce,  towards 
which  every  one  ought  to  furnifli  their  Quota, 
that  is,  to  hear  and  fpeak  in  his  Turn.  *Tis 
a£tlng  againft  the  Rules  of  Honefty  and  the 
Laws  of  Commerce  to  monopolize  all,  and 
deprive  others  of  the  Share  they  have  in  the 
Gain ;  'tis,  in  like  manner,  a  kind  of  Injufticc 
in  thofe  who  compofe  the  Circle,  always  to 
ufurp  the  Talk.  If  your  defign  hj  it  I's,  to 
make  a  ihew  of  your  Parts,  and  to  procure 
Eileeni,  you  quite  miiftake  your  Intereftsj  for 
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you  exafperate  thofe  againft  you,  whom  you 
thus  force  to  filence,  who  can't  bear  the  Af- 
cendant  you  give  yourlelf,  and  the  Degree  of 
Superiority  you  afilime. 

'Tis  no  novel  Cufk>m  for^  Man  to  love  to 
talk  of  himfelf,  of  his  Children  and  his  Fa- 
mily, and  to  be  always  full  of  their  Commen- 
dation ;  but  if  thefe  Panegyriils  perceiv'd  how 
Wearifome  and  fatiguing  they  are,  they  would, 
perhaps,  have  more  Difcretion,  and  greater 
Regard  to  the  Patience  of  their  Hearers,  who 
fufFer  them  with  Pain.  'Tis  fomething  incom- 
prehenfible,  that  they  who  perpetually  praife 
themfelves,  never  open  their  Lips  but  to  fpeak 
ill  of  others ;  it  looks  as  if  they  meant  to  m.ake 
their  own  Figures  appear  brighter  by  thefe 
Shades,  and  to  recommend  their  own  Condu6l, 
by  cenfuring  that  of  their  Neighbours. 

It  rarely  happens,  that  they  who  ipeak 
much,  can  for  any  long  time  pleafe  Men  of 
Senfe ;  great  Talkers  think  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves and  dazzle  others,  by  that  inexhauftible 
flow  of  Tongue,  whereas  they  difguft  every 
body  by  their  Babble,  it  being  impoflible  al- 
Jnoft  for  them  to  prevent  abundance  of  Ex- 
travagancies. It's  much  eafier  to  fpeak  juftly, 
by  fpeaking  little ;  above  all ,  great  Care 
/hould  be  taken,  to  fay  nothing  difobliging  to " 
any  one;  'tis  a  Law  that  an  honeft  Man  ought 
to  impofe  upon  himfelf.  Keep  in  that  Jeft 
within  your  Teeth,  that  is  ready  to  burft 
through  ;  it  will  excite  Laughter,  perhaps , 
for  a  Moment,  but  it  will  make  an  eternal 

Wound 
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Wound  in  the  Heart  of  him  you  expofe  by  it  j 
and  he  will  never  pardon  you. 

A  Man  can't  do  the  leaft  thins;  before  j^lci- 
dor^  but  you  fall  under  his  infipid  Cenfure, 
li  you  drop  a  Word  againfl:  the  Accuracy  of 
the  Language,  he  burfts  out  a  Laughing,  and 
expofes  the  Incongruity;  he  cites  you  all  the 
Criticks  to  convince  you  of  your  Error,  and 
turning  to  the  reft  of  the  Company,  teltines 
how  much  he  pities  you,  and  how  well  fatis- 
fy'd  he  is  with  himfelf. 

Be  not  eager  to  blame  thofe,  who  for  want 
of  Genius  or  Ability,  fucceed  not  in  what 
they  undertake;  laugh  not  at  their  Follies, 
nor  add  Confufion  to  their  Difcontent  which 
their  ill  Succefs  has  given  them. 

The  firPc  Thought  that  occurs  upon  feeing  a 
Folly,  is  to  ridicule  it  and  expofe  the  Author  ; 
if  we  judg'd  of  others  by  ourfelves,  and  re- 
flected how  odious  thofe  appear  to  us,  who 
make  a  Jeft  of  us  on  the  like  Occafions,  we 
fhould  be  more  refervM  when  others  are  guilty 
of  an  Impertinence,  and  fhould  not  exprefs  a 
malicious  Joy  at  their  Confufion. 
.  'Tis  a  Weaknefs  natural  to  all  Men,  to  give 
the  Narrative  to  People  at  firft  fight,  of  all 
their  Fortune  and  Affairs,  which  they  always 
defcribe  with  all  the  Advantages  imaginable; 
they  do  it  with  a  Defign  of  pleafing,  and  being 
efteem*d.  but  'tis  a  Foolery  that  makes  them 
looked  on  as  Impertinents. 

I  travell'd  in  a  St  age- Coach  three  hundred 
Miles  together  with  Cehdon ;  during  the  whole 
Journey  he  found  Siibjedt  of  Difcourfe,    in 

talk- 
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talking  to  me  of  Himfelf,  his  Wife  and  his 
-Children,  his  City  and  Count ry-Houfes,  his 
Farmers  and  his  Horfes;  v/hatever  Digreilions 
I  made,  he  ftill  reduced  the  Difcourfe  to  the 
fame  Subject  \  had  he  made  any  Refle6i:ion,  he 
had  found  in  my  diftradled  Eyes,  the  little  At- 
tention T  gave  to  his  tirefome  Difcourfe, 
which  no  ways  touched  or  concern'd  me.  But 
the  Plealure  great  Talkers  take  in  their  run  of 
Tattle,  hinders  them  from  feeing  hov/  they 
weary  others  Patience,  and  lay  them  to  ileep. 

Sincerity  does  not  oblige  us  always  to  fay 
whatever  we  think ;  if  you  are  too  curioufly 
examin'd,  if  you  are  prefs'd  to  fpeak  upon 
certain  Matters ,  which  you  can't  explain 
without  injuring  a  third  Perfon  or  yourfelf, 
take  heed  how  you  open  your  Mind  ;  or  fuffer 
yourfelf  to  be  penetrated  j  make  ufe  of  gene- 
ral Anfwers,  which  ferve  only  to  beat  about 
the  Bufli,  and  fay  nothing  pofitive.  Equitable 
Perfons  ought  not  to  take  it  amifs,  that  you 
make  a  Myftery  of  things  that  demand  Secre- 
{Y-i  and  which  you  cannot  divulge  without 
betraying  your  Friends  or  without  betraying 
yourfelf. 

'Tis  an  Indifcretion  to  trufi:  Women  with  an 
important  Secret  5  tho'  we  find  fome  of  them 
difcreet,  the  generality  are  not  fufficient  Mi- 
ftreflcs  of  what  they  fay.  A  Secret  efcapes 
them  whether  they  will  or  no,  without  their 
perceiving  it  or  defiring  to  difcover  it.  'Tis 
much  worfe,  when  they  have  an  Engagement; 
their  Heart  is  too  ftrong  for  their  Head,  and 
ho^tvever  referv'd  they   think  they  are,  they 

have 
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have  not  the  Power  to  conceal  any  thing  from 
a  Lover ;  their  ov^n  and  their  Friends  Intereft 
falls  a  Sacrifice  to  their  Paffion :  Familiarity 
with  Women  can't  but  be  ruinous,  unlefs  Rea- 
fon  governs  the  Heart. 

This  Cenfure  ought  not  to  offend  the  Ladies; 
'tis  well  known  there  are  many  who  have  all 
the  Difcretion  and  Prudence  that  can  be  defir'd, 
and  who  are  even  more  referv'd  than  the  Men; 
but  generally  fpeaking,  'tis  a  blameable  Indif- 
cretionto  truft  them  withThings  of  Importance, 
before  their  Character  is  well  known,  and 
they  mufl:  acknowledge  it  themfelves,  if  they 
will  fpeak  fmcerely. 

The  Charadler  of  a  Confident  requires  a  vafl 
Coniplaifance ;  a  Man  pofTefs'd  and  full  of 
any  engaging  Paflion,  thinks  every  thing  to  be 
very  important  that  has  any  relation  to  it ;  but 
thofe  who  unpaffionately  hear  him,  regard  his 
Myflery  as  important  Trifles.  We  can't 
expedt  Indifference  and  cold  Blood  from  a  Man 
under  the  Influence  of  a  great  Paflion,  or  a 
grand  Affair  that  he  is  pierc'd  with;  but  it 
were  to  be  wifh'd,  at  leafl,  that  he  had  the 
Difcretion  not  to  fatigue  his  Friends  v/ith  infig- 
nificant  Secrets,  when  he  has  nothing  to  con- 
fide to  them. 

Did  we  confider  the  Fatigue  they  give  us, 
who  teize  us  continually  with  their  Affairs, 
their  Intrigues,  their  SuccefTes  and  their  Law- 
Suits,  we  fhould  not  fo  often  importune  others 
with  our  Narratives,  which  can't  chufe  but  be 
difagreeable,  by  the  little  Intereil  they  have  in 
them.     How  extream  is  the  Injuflice  of  Men  ! 

what- 
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whatever  perfonally  relates  to  them,  always 
appears  very  confiderable,  vi'hilft  they  are  but 
fuperficially  afFe^led  vs^ith  the  moft  important 
Aiiairs  of  others. 

What  aTorment  is  it  to  hear  Gameflers eter- 
nally talking  of  their  Gains  and  Lofies,  enu- 
merating all  theTurns  and  Accidents  that  hap- 
pened in  their  Piay,  as  \i  it  w^ere  a  material 
Point  to  know  them;  naming  all  the  Perfons 
they  plaid  with, whofePi(Slures  they  draw,hand- 
fome  or  ugly,  as  the  Maggot  bites.  All  Game- 
iters  have  the  fame  Jargon;  Thafs  a  Cut- 
Throat  f  firji  Hand',  he  has  dealt  Thrice ;  he 
has  won  or  loji  two  hundred  Guineas  at  a  fitting  / 
This  is  the  Stile,  and  all  that's  wanting  is  to 
carry  a  Pack  of  Cards  about  them,  to  give  you 
an  ocular  Demonftration  of  all  the  Hits  they 
have  plaid,  and  to  fay  with  the  Impertinent  in 
the  Comedy,  in  curfmg  the  Divinity  prefiding 
over  Gaming  :  A  fix  of  Hearts^  Two  Points  I 
Was  ever  fuch  Fortune? 

'Tis  only  want  of  Attention  not  to  perceive 
the  Uneafinefs  of  People,  to  whom  our  Com- 
pany is  troublefome ;  for  'tis  eafy  enough  to 
obferve  that  our  Vifits  are  unwelcome. 

Every  Body  has  always  fo  good  an  Opinion 
of  himfelf,  as  to  believe  his  Company  is  every 
where  acceptable,  and  that  he  is  received  with 
Pleafure;  Why  is  this?  but  that  a  Man  is  ac- 
quainted with  himfelf,  and  views  himfelf  al- 
ways on  his  beft  fide.  The  Profpe<Sl  of  our 
Faults  is  ungrateful  to  us,  and  we  throw  off 
our  Eyes  for  fear  we  fhould  perceive  them  j 
tliere  is  nothing  Men  are  more  deficient  in, 

than 
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than  \\\  knowing  their  own  Characi:ers.  I  know 
not  how  this  Science  comes  to  be  fo  much  neg* 
levied  ;  we  fpend  a  great  deal  of  Time  in 
learning  ufelefs  Things,  but  take  no  Pains  in 
the  Study  of  our  feives,  and  in  opening  the 
Folds  and  Doubles  of  our  Hearts:  We  ihould 
make  fewer  falfe  Steps,  and  fhould  fall  into 
lefs  Extravagancies,  if  we  better  underftood 
our  feives, 

Narci/Jus  comes  to  Celantes  with  an  AfTu- 
ming  Air,  he  fmiles  upon  the  Company,  he 
applauds  himfelf,  he  fparkles,  he  talks  of  his 
Finery  ;  he  enters,  like  any  Woman,  into  the 
Particularities  of  his  Drefs ;  he  values  himfelf 
upon  his  Periwig,  and  the  genteeinefs  of  his 
Habit :  But  now,  this  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Periwig-maker  and  the  Taylor;  that  which  is 
yours,  Nardjjus^  are  the  Impertinences  you 
fpeak,  and  are  not  aware  of,  thofe  you  may 
reckon  wholly  to  your  own  Account ;  your 
imbroider'd  Coat  does  not  cover  you  from  be- 
ing confider'd  as  a  Fool. 

Men  of  Leifure  and  no  Bufinefs  think  every 
Body  like  them;  they  fettle  themfelves  in  an 
Elbow- Chair,  not  to  quit  it  the  v/hole  After- 
noon ;  they  confider  not,  that  thofe  they  fatigue 
with  their  tedious  Stories  and  frivolous  News, 
are  not  at  leifure  to  hear  tliem  ;  that  Bufinefs 
of  Concern  calls  them  another  way  :  But  yet 
we  dare  not,  out  of  Decency,  difmifs  Peribns 
of  a  certain  Charader,  nor  let  them  fee  that 
we  are  tired  with  their  Vifits ;  'tis  more  eligi- 
ble to  bear  with  them,  than  to  make  them  our 
Enemies.  Is  it  not  better  to  live  at  home,  ex- 
posed 
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posM  to  the  Uneafunefs  of  Solitude,  than  go  to 
trouble  others  with  Vifits  and  Difcourfes  that 
enrage  them. 

They  that  are  above  us  by  their  Qiiah'ty  or 
their  Birth,  can't  bear  we  fhould  excel,  or  e- 
ven  equal  them,  m  the  Qualities  which  they 
value  themfelves  upon.  Forbear  to  rival  a 
Man  who  can  humble  you,  or  ruin  you  with 
Impunity;  this  Rivalry  muft  be  fatal  to  you  ; 
conceal  therefore  part  of  your  Talents,  and  con- 
fider  that  'tis  greater  Wit  than  is  imagin'd,  not 
to  fuffer  all  your  V/it  to  r-ppear.  Remember 
what  a  very  ingenious  Courtier  faid  once  to  his 
Friends,  who  upbraided  him  with  his  too  great 
Complaifance  for  the  Emperor,  who  had  made 
ill  Verfes  and  yet  was  charm'd  with  them.  JVould 
you  have  me^  fays  he,  have  more  Senje  than  a 
Man  who  commands  twelve  Legions^  and  can 
hamjh  me  ? 

If  you  fufFer  your  Politicks  to  be  perceiv'd, 
you  are  politick  to  no  purpofe  ;  you'll  be  con- 
fider'd  only  as  a  Spy,  and  your  Company  will 
be  always  upon  their  Guard,  a^^fo  many  Pre- 
cautions will  be  taken  againft  your  Artifices, 
as  to  difappolnt  the  ufe  of  them. 

The  Commerce  of  moft  People  turns  only 
upon  Cunning;  their  Abilities  confift  only  in 
laying  Snares,  and  trepanning  thofe  whom  they 
amufe  by  the  Pretences  of  a  falfe  Sincerity.  'Tis 
lb  much  the  harder  to  arm  ourfelves  againft 
their  Artifices,  becaufe  we  have  no  Diftruft  of 
them,  nor  ftand  upon  our  Guard.  We  can*t 
fufpedt  a  Man  vvho  talks  to  us  as  his  Confi- 
dents, and  pretends  to  int^ruil  u?  with  his  Se- 
crets, 
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crets,  that  he  has  pitch'd  upon  us  for  his  Bub- 
bles. 

The  Diftindlions  Parents  have  for  fome  of 
their  Children  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  reft,  are 
attended  always  with  ill  Confequences,  if  they 
have  the  Indifcretion  to  difcovertheirThoughts, 
and  'tis  almoft  impoflible  to  conceal  them  ; 
the  greater  AfFedion  they  have  for  fome,  the 
greater  Indifference,  or  even  Averfion  they 
have  for  others;  this  difference  of  Efteem 
ruins  the  mutual  Friendfhip  v/hich  Children 
of  the  fame  Family  owe  each  other,  as  exci- 
ting JealouHes  amongft  them:  Fathers  and 
Mothers  have  an  hard  Task  to  keep  their  Af- 
fections evenly  pois'd,  with  refpe(51:  to  all  their 
Children  ;  but  they  ought  artfully  to  diiTemble 
their  Preference,  and  to  prevent  the  Effe6ts  of 
it ;  that  which  cannot  be  pardon'd  them,  is 
their  openly  declaring  their  Averfion  for  the 
one,  and  a  blind  Paifion  for  the  others  whom 
they  have  chofen  for  their  Darlings ;  they  fa- 
crifice  all  to  the  Fortune  of  thefe  Fondlings, 
and  oblige  the  others  by  their  repeated  Hard- 
ihips,  to  betake  themfelves  to  ways  of  Life  re- 
pugnant to  their  Natures. 

Celadon\  Family  is  abfolutely  ruin'd  by 
the  Miflinderftanding  rifen  amongft  his  Chil- 
dren ;  he  had  a  vaft  Eftate,  which  he  very  un- 
equally divided  by  his  Will;  he  had  an  ex- 
travagant and  indifcreet  Pailion  for  one  of 
the  younger  Sons,  to  whom  he  bequeath'd  the 
greateft  part  of  his  Fortune.  This  Diftin6lion 
alarm'd  all  the  reft,  and  united  them  againft 
thsir  Brother^   they  have  been  at  Law  all 

their 
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their  Life  to  make  void  the  Will,  chufing  ra- 
ther to  ruin  all  their  Eftate,  than  to  leave  it  to 
their  Brother,  and  fee  him  richer  than  them- 
fclves. 

What  do  Matters  think  of,  who  talk  fo  freely 
of  their  Affairs  before  their  Servants  ?  Can  they 
depend  upon  the  Difcretion  of  thefe  fervile  Souls 
form'd  of  Mud?  They  can  feldom  forbear  tel- 
ling all  they  have  heard,  and  'tis  by  this  Rafca- 
lity,  the  moft  important  Secrets  of  the  Matters 
are  reveaPd.  Servants  have  a  wonderful  Cu- 
riofity  to  know  all,  and  as  great  an  Itch  to  tell 
it  again  ;  it  feems  as  if  they  meant  to  compen- 
fate  themfelves  hereby,  for  the  Pains  and  Mi- 
fery  of  their  Servitude.  Vexation,  Intereft, 
and  Folly,  makes  them  fpeak,  and  fometimes 
their  Malice  and  ill  Nature. 

Moft  young  People  are  too  frothy,  and  talk 
without  knowing  what  they  fay«  Do  they 
fear,  that  if  they  fpoke  lefs,  we  fhould  have 
but  a  bad  Opinion  of  their  Parts  ?  There  is  a 
Way  of  Hearing,  which  eafily  convinces  that 
Stupidity  13  not  the  Occafion  of  our  Silence : 
But  fuppofe  the  Worft,  is  it  not  better  to  leave 
People  dubious  whether  they  have  Wit,  than 
to  convince  them  by  their  impertinent  Dif- 
courfe  that  they  have  none  ? 

That  which  makes  us  venture  to  talk  with 
fuch  AfTurance,  is  the  Perfuaiion  we  are  under, 
that  what  we  fay  is  heard  with  Pleafure.  We 
laugh  with  thofe  that  laugh  at  our  Follies, 
and  don't  perceive  ourfelves  to  be  the  ridicu- 
lous Objedl,  What  a  Service  would  it  be  to  a 
Mail,  too  conceited  of  his  Merit,  could  we 

D  undeceive 
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undeceive  him  ?  How  many  Extravagancies 
v/ould  this  fave  him  ?  But  where  is  the  Hand 
that  is  delicate  and  bold  enough  to  couch  this 
Catara6l  ?  And,  what  Curfes  might  not  the 
Phyfician  expe61:,  who  fhould  perform  fo  won- 
tierful  an  Operation  ? 

That  which  cojis  leajl  to  give^  faid  a  brave 
Man,  is  Counfel :  'Tis  a  very  nice  Matter, 
which  deferves  to  be  maturely  weigh'd.  One 
coJTies  and  confults  you  upon  a  Subje6l  that 
requires  great  Confideration,  you  anfwer  him 
at  hazard,  he  follows  your  Advice,  and  unfea- 
fonably  embarks  in  an  Affair,  the  Succefs 
■whereof  is  doubtful ;  what  Reproaches  are 
you  not  juftly  obnoxious  to,  if  the  Event 
prove  unhappy  ? 

Without  knowing  well  the  Chara£ler  and 
<io£il  Temper  of  thofe  you  have  to  do  v/ith, 
you  fhould  be  very  referv'd  in  giving  your  Ad- 
vice. Inftead  of  rendring  yourfelf  neceilary, 
you  are  regarded  as  a  troublefome  Man,  who 
have  always  fome  unlucky  News  to  tell,  and 
are  always  finding  Fault.  The  Generality  of 
Mankind  are  well  enough  inftrudled  in  their 
Duties  :  If  they  commit  Faults,  it  is  not  out 
of  Ignorance,  for  they  know  better  than  they 
do^  and  what  you  fay  to  them  is  very  infigni- 
ficant.  It  requires  fo  much  Circumfpe<5lion  to 
give  others  advice,  that  the  wifeft  Men  fel- 
dom  hazard  to  do  it.  Moft  People  look  upon 
thofe  Advices  as  Reprimands,  and  they  wound  |i 
inflead  of  curing  them  ;  you  become  the  Ene-  1 
my  of  thofe  whom  you  would  reduce  to  their  | 
Duty,  and  fave  the  Regret  of  playing  the  Fool. 
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If  you  venture  to  make  your  Remonft ranees 
and  they  are  ill  receiv'd,  fufFer  not  any  Indig- 
nation to  appear,  nor  fall  out  with  them  about 
it  ;  you  would  be  very  capricious  and  ill-hu- 
moured, ihould  you  think  to  impofe  your 
Councils  on  all  the  World,  and  refent  their 
taking  other  Refolutions  -,  that  Chagrin  is  no- 
thing but  a  Delicacy  of  Self-Love  ;  there's 
nothing  fo  formidable  as  a  Friend,  who  takes 
advantage  of  his  Experience,  to  propofe  all 
his  Advices  to  us  as  Laws,  and  with  a  magi- 
llerial  Ayre  ;  who  would  debar  us  of  the  Pri- 
vilege of  examining  what  he  fays,  and  force 
our  Afient  by  his  Authority,  rather  than  win 
it  by  Iniinuations. 

The  World  is  full  of  People  that  report 
whatever  they  hear  faid,  that  disfigure  and 
empoyfon  it ;  'tis  a  villanous  Part,  and  a  cer- 
tain Means  to  be  hated  and  defpis'd.  You 
don't  much  oblige  a  Man  by  relating  to  him 
the  ill  Things  that  have  been  faid  of  him  :  you 
are  quickly  paid  for  your  Indifcretlon,  and 
you  becom-e  the  firfl  Obje(Sl  of  his  Averfion 
and  Refentment. 

A  Man  muft  be  very  bold  to  rally  others  up- 
on their  Faults  or  Conduct  ;  'tis  giving  them 
a  Sort  of  Right  to  rally  you  In  their  turn. 
The  Vexation  a  Man  feels  In  being  expos'd  to 
his  Face,  quickens  his  Underftanding  to  per- 
ceive the  Faults' of  his  Cenforsj  there  is  no  need 
of  long  Confideration  always  to  find  Repar- 
tees, fince  the  fame  Reproaches  they  caft  on 
others,  may  commonly,  with  greater  Jufiice, 
be  retorted  upon  them.      PhiUmon  upbraids 
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Sofias  with  the  Meannefs  of  his  Birth,  when 
every  body  knows  that  Philemon\  Father  is  a 
Retailer  of  Cloth  m  a  Town  not  a  hundred 
Miles  from  London,  If  you  are  wife  and  love 
your  own  repofe,  never  attack  a  Woman  up- 
on her  Beauty,  when  fhe  fets  up  for  handfome, 
nor  upon  her  Condu6t  when  (he  afFe6ls  to  be 
thought  difcreet ,  thefe  are  Matters  of  a  very 
nice  Nature,  and  wound  to  the  very  Soul  of 
them. 

Raillery  Is  a  Thing  of  diificult  and  even 
dangerous  Pra6!:ice,  unlefs  it  be  attemper'd  with 
certain  Circumftances  which  remove  its  Sting 
and  Gall ;  it  ought  to  divert  the  Indifferent, 
without  wounding  the  Interefs'd,  which  are 
two  things  difficultly  combin'd.  The  End  of 
fine  Raillery  is  to  quicken  Converfation ;  if 
you  criticize  the  Follies  or  Infirmities  of  others 
you  oiFend  them ;  you  are  to  break  off  and 
Change  the  Difcourfe,  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
the  Mirth  to  difconcert,  or  fowre  thofe  it  is 
-addrefs'd  to  -,  you  run  the  Rifque  of  a  ferious 
Trouble,  occafion'd  by  a  frivolous  Thing, 
ill  interpreted,  and  taken  by  the  wrong  Han- 
dle. 

How  many  Quarrels  daily  happen  for  Words 
accidentally  dropt  ?  If  the  Perfon  they  are 
addrefs'd  to  is  affronted,  and  demands  an  Ex- 
plication, we  are  not  always  in  the  Humour 
to  content  him,  we  defpife  his  Refentment ; 
if  he  perfeveres  to  demand  Satisfaction,  we 
laugh  at  his  Threats  and  Bluflering  ;  that 
which  in  the  Beginning  viras  only  a  Jefl  and  a 
meer  Trifiej   grows  a  very  ferious  Buflne/s, 

and 
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and  the  Caufe  of  great  Contefts  that  have  fome- 
times  very  fatal  Effe6ts. 

They  that  jeft  on  others,  don't  always 
mean  to  offend  them  -,  they  do  it  rather  to 
have  the  Pleafure  of  faying  a  v^itty  Thing, 
than  any  premeditated  Defign  to  difoblige 
them  ;  Men  of  Wit,  v^ho  underfland  Raillery, 
are  always  on  the  Laughter-fide,  and  contri- 
bute fomething  to  the  Intention  of  the  Speaker, 
The  Man  that's  downright  and  all  of  a  Piece, 
fullenly  aggravates  what  is  faid,  and  by  the 
Difturbances  he  manifefls,  revives  the  Raillery 5. 
which  would  have  died  on  its  own  accord. 

We  find,  in  Societies,  People  of  a  certain 
Charafrer,  which  feem  born  for  nothing  elfe 
but  to  fay  difobliging  Things  \  a  Man  muft 
not  trip  before  them ;  they  criticize  all  the 
Faults  that  are  committed  in  their  Prefence, 
and  droll  upon  them,  even  to  the  fatiguing 
thofe  that  hear  them.  Others  are  naturally 
furly  ;  their  Ways,  the  Sound  of  their  Voice, 
have  fomething  Savage  in  them,  and  it  feems 
that  they  open  not  their  Mouth  but  to  affront 
one  or  other. 

Does  Dorantes  pretend  to  be  an  accom- 
plifh'd  Men,  by  giving  horrible  Pourtraits  of 
all  the  Women  he  is  acquainted  with  ?  Vv^ill 
he  make  every  body  jealous  of  him,  be  the  Ter- 
ror of  Husbands  and  the  Bugbear  of  Lovers  ? 
If  you'll  believe  the  Romance  he  makes  of  Wo- 
men, there  are  none  that  are  Regular  or  Modefi ; 
none  that  he  attacks  can  hold  out  a  Moment 
againfl  his  Charms  and  admirable  A^Ierit. 
How  fottifh  and  ridiculous  in  this  SuiHciency  ? 
D  3  And 
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And  what  an  abominable  thing  is  it  to  boaft  of 
Favours,  which  no- body  ever  thought  of  fhew- 
ing  him  ? 

Every  body  knows  that  *tis  ridiculous  to  be 
afFe6ted  or  myfterious,  to  be  conceited  or  fhy  ; 
but  neither  ought  we,  the  iirft  Vifit  we  pay, 
to  be  familiar,  as  if  the  Acquaintance  had  been 
of  long  Standing  ;  to  talk  of  our  moft  fecret 
Affairs,  or  to  defire  People,  whom  we  hardly 
know,  to  make  us  their  Confidents  ;  they  are 
perfectly  aftonifli'd  at  this  Familiarity,  which 
is  grown  up  in  a  Moment. 

'Tis  a  Sign  of  a  prodigious  Tndifcretion  to 
alTume  a  Familiarity  with  Perfons  of  an  ele- 
vated Rank,  whofe  Chara6ter  commands  Re- 
fpe<Sl  ^  thefe  Liberties  befpeak  a  fordid  Educa- 
tion, which  fmells  of  the  Shop,  and  perfedl 
Ignorance  of  Decorum.  If  Perfons  of  a  certain 
Eminency  forget  themfelves,  and  but  ill  main- 
tain the  Honour  of  their  Birth,  others  ought 
not  to  forget  it,  but  ftill  to  continue  in  Refpedt. 
Antimus^  the  firfl  time  he  fees  a  Woman  of 
Quality,  gives  himfelf  ridiculous  Liberties ; 
he  takes  her  by  the  Hand,  and  entertains  her 
with  Difcourfe  full  of  grofs  Ambiguities,  which 
are  neither  becoming  him  that  fpeaks,  nar  her 
that  hears  them.  The  Spe6tators  can't  fufEci- 
ently  admire  the  Indifcretion  of  a  Perfon  who 
thus  breaks  through  all  the  Rules  of  Decency, 
to  give  full  fwing  to  his  Humour." 

Handfome  Women,  of  ever  fo  little  Wit,  at 
firfl,  eclipfe  whatever  comes  before  them,  be- 
caufe  few  People  make  Reflexion :  We  are  fuc- 
pris'd  by  their  Beauty,  before  we  have  time 

to 
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to  bethink  ourfelves  ;  'Tis  only  Cuftom  that 
can  recover  us  from  this  firft  Illufion  ;  the 
wretched  Things  they  fay  diilipate  the  Charm, 
and  we  are  tired  at  Jaft  v/ith  continual  gazing, 
on  a  fine  Picture.  A  Woman  of  great  Beauty 
and  little  Wit  ought  to  keep  a  politick  Silence^ 
if  fhe  has  Senfe  enough  to  underftand  her  true 
Interefts. 

Ploiina^  by  her  filly  Difcourfe,  and  the  Fol- 
lies that  efcape  her,  effaces  the  Impreflion  he^r 
Beauty  makes  on  all  that  behold  her  :  It  feems 
as  if  Nature  had  exhaufted  herfelf  in  all  thofe 
Charms  (he  has  lavifli'd  upon  her  outward 
Perfon  ;  if  fhe  talk'd  lefs  it  would  be  impoili- 
ble  not  to  be  captivated  by  fo  accomplifb'd  a 
Beauty  ;  but  the  Misfortune  is,  fhe  will  be  al- 
ways talking,  and  fhe  feems  not  to  open  her 
Lips  but  to  fpeak  child ifh  and  foolifh  Things  ;. 
fhe  fometimes  asks  fuch  impertinent  Qj^ieftions 
as  makes  every  body  fhrug  up  their  Shoulders, 
amazing  them  v/ith  her  Silline's.  ZhQ  one  Day 
ask'd,  whether  Ccefar  was  a  Chriftian.  becaidcr 
he  liv'd  at  Rome  where  the  Pope  refides.  Wc 
know  indeed  that  Women  are  not  oblig'd  ta 
underftand  all  the  Particulars  of  the  lic?nan 
Hiftory  ;  but  there  are  fome  things  fo  very  ob- 
vious, that  they  can't  be  ignorant  of  Jieni 
v/ithout  the  Imputation  oi  Sim.pHcity. 

A  Gentleman  of  the  Sword  is  diftinguifh'd 
from  the  Multitude  only  by  his  eminent  Q|_ia- 
lity,  and  a  great  Courage  flipported  with  aii. 
uncommon  Prudence ;  he  muft  difcern  the  Oc- 
cafions  wherein  he  ought  to  expofe  himleif. 
'Tis  not  for  a  Commander  to  ad't  the  Part  of  a 
D  4  Muf. 
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Mufquetier  or  a  Trooper  ;  let  him  be  Brave, 
but  not  Rafh  and  Fool-hardy.  We  don't  pity 
thofe  who  are  acceiTary  to  their  own  Deaths  in 
Places  where  their  Duty  did  not  call  them  j 
but  when  a  Man  finds  himfelf  under  fuch  Cir- 
cumftances  as  admit  of  no  farther  Precautions, 
let  him  then  give  full  Scope  and  Exercife  to 
his  Courao-e. 

A  Man  need  have  but  one  violent  Paflion  to 
rain  the  beft  eftablifli'd  Fortune  :  What  then 
can  be  expected  from  thofe  who  give  them- 
felves  up  to  all  the  Paflions,  and  plunge  into 
all  Sorts  of  Pleafures  I  In  viewing  the  Extra- 
vagance of  fome  V/omen,  one  would  think 
they  fludied  to  bring  their  Affairs  into  Confu- 
fion.  They  hazard  vafl  Sums  at  Play,  they 
borrow  Money  upon  exceffive  Intereft,  they 
buy  very  dear,  and  fell  their  Goods  at  a  fordid 
Price,  and  put  every  Thing  to  pawn.  What's 
this  but  a  total  Diforder,  a  general  Diffipation  f 
The  Countefs  of  Mcrlet^  after  file  had  loft  all 
her  Money  at  Bajfet^  fold  her  Plate,  her  Ta- 
peftry,  her  Linen,  her  Petticoats,  and  the  Bed 
on  which  fhe  lay. 

The  Ruin  of  certain  Houfes  is  inevitable, 
where  the  Husband  is  only  a  Fantom,  under 
the  Shelter  of  whofe  Name  all  is  done,  whilfl 
he  never  knows  any  thing  of  the  Matter ;  that 
Confufion  is  a  certain  Prefage  of  the  Ruin  of 
Domeftick  Affairs.  An  Houfe  govern'd  in  that 
Manner  refembles  a  Ship  that  is  tofs'd  at  the 
Pleafure  of  the  Winds,  whiift  the  Pilot  takes 
110  Care  of  it, 

Expences 
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Expences  ill  plac'd  and  mifunderftood,  do  a 
Man  no  Honour  ;  to  fpend  Money  feafonably, 
and  thereby  to  manage  thofe  you  would  fecure 
in  your  Interefts,  requires  Art  and  Ability.  A 
Man  feels  for  a  long  Time  the  counter-Blow 
of  indifcreet  Expences  ',  thoufands  of  People 
are  ridiculous  in  their  Pleafures,  they  ruin  their 
Affairs  without  gaining  the  Friendfhip  of  thofe 
who  are  the  Caufe  of  their  undoing. 

^Tis  a  Point  of  great  Wifdom  to  proportion 
a  Man's  Expences  to  his  Fortune  and  PofTefli- 
ons,  for  Diffipation  has  very  mortifying  Re- 
flexions ;  it  goes  hard,  after  having  liv'd  in^ 
Splendor,  to  want  Neceflaries,  and  be  conti- 
nually fenfible  of  the  Importunities  attending 
domeflick  Wants  5  they  who  intoxicate  you 
with  their  Interefs'd  Praifes,  whilft  they  find 
a  magnificent  Table  at  your  Houfe,  pretend 
they  don't  know  you,  and  defpife  you  when 
the  Diforder  of  your  Affairs  has  brought  you 
to  have  occafion  for  their  AiHflance. 

Should  Florimis  live  but  Ten  Years  longer,, 
he  would  fcarce  have  wherewithal  to  buy  him 
Bread  and  Cloaths  5  the  Treats  he  gives  you 
can't  call  Dinners,  he  daily  furnifhes  out 
Nuptial  Feafts,  and  he  is  the  Property  of  his 
Parafites,  who  turn  his  Head  with  their  Praifes,, 
who  boaft  his  Retinue,  his  Equipage,  and  his 
vaft  Expence :  He  has  already  fold  two  fine 
Eftates,  his  Creditors  clamour  on  all  Sides,  he 
is  forc'd  to  borrow  Money  at  an  extravagant 
Intereft,  to  have  ^onftantly  at  his  Table  a 
crowd  of  Flatterers,  who  fell  him,  at  too  dear 
a  Kate,  their  mercenary  Encomiums.^ 
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Conceniwg  Affedlation, 

A  FfecSlation  is  the  Falfification  of  the  whole 
-^  *•  Perfon^  which  deviates  from  all  that  is 
Natural^  whereby  it  might  pleafe^  to  put  on 
an  afcititious  Ayre^  zuherewithal  to  become 
Ridiculous.  It  is  the  EfFedl  of  a  corrupt  Tafte, 
of  an  excravagant  Imagination,  of  an  immo- 
derate and  miilaken  Defire  of  pleafmg  and  di- 
llinguifhing  one's  Self.  The  other  Vices  arc 
confin'd  within  certain  Bounds,  and  have  a 
particular  Objeil,  but  Affe5iation  diffufes  it- 
felf  over  the  whole  Man,  and  infects  the  good 
Qualities  both  of  Body  and  Mind.  People  cor- 
rupted with  this  Vice,  have  nothing  natural 
in  their  Way  of  Talking,  Walking,  DreiEng, 
turning  their  Eyes  or  Head,  thefe  are  Motions 
unknown  to  other  Men.  In  order  to  fpeak, 
there  needs  no  more  than  to  open  the  MoutTi 
ealily,  and  without  Pains;  but  they  feek  a 
Myllery  in  it,  they  feem  to  be  mov'd  with 
Springs  j  it  would  grieve  them  to  Laugh 5 
Cough,  or  Spit  like  the  Vulgar ;  their  Difguife 
reaches  even  to  the  Sound  of  their  Voice.  To 
exprefs  the  moft  common  Things,  they  ufe  a 
Jargon  that  it's  the  hardeft  Thing  imaginable 
to  underftand,  'tis  made  up  of  cull'd  Words 
and  Paraphrafes  \  their  Gravity  and  their  De- 
votion 
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votion  are  tin^lur'd  with  this  predominant 
Vice  ;  they  commend  and  difcommend  them- 
ielves  from  the  fame  A-lotive  ;  if  they  pretend 
to  reje6l  the  Eulogies  you  give  them,  they  fuf- 
fer  their  Intentions  to  appear  through  their  flu- 
died  Grimaces ;  tho'  they  enjoy  a  perfedt  Health 
they  are  continually  complaining  of  the  Deli- 
cacy of  their  Conftitution,  and  take  it  amifs 
if  you  do  not  fympathize  with  their  imaginary 
Ailments. 

The  afFe£i:ed  and  finical  Ayre  taints  the  befl 
Things,  and  whatever  good  Qualities  a  Man 
has,  he  needs  but  this  one  Frailty  to  become 
Ridiculous.  If  E?mlia  would  (peak  to  be 
underftood,  if  fhe  did  not  affect  too  far-fetch'd 
Expreffions,  if  Ihe  did  not  difguife  the  Sound 
of  her  Voice,  which  is  naturally  foft  and  har- 
monious 3  if,  being  hale  and  of  a  florid  Com- 
plexion, fhe  did  not  conftantly  complain  of 
her  ill  Health,  fhe  would  pafs  for  a  Woman  of 
Senfe^  but  fenfible  People  can't  endure  her,  be- 
caufe  of  her  ridiculous  Affectations. 

Take  heed  how  you  difguife  yourfelf  and 
copy  others  ;  flick  to  Nature  if  you  defire  to 
pleafe,  for  whatever  is  fictitious  and  afFeded, 
is  always  infipid  and  diftaftful  :  You  need 
only  open  your  Eyes  and  behold  Lucina^  to 
fee  the  ill  EfFeds  of  Affedation.  She  has  Wir, 
and  Eeauty,  and  Merit,  and  yet  fhe  is  not 
taking,  becaufe  fhe  will  counterfeit  others ; 
fhe  mimicks  the  Walk  of  this  Lady,  the  Sound 
of  the  Voice  of  that ;  fhe  turns  her  Eyes  in  a 
Way  that  is  unnatural  ;  fhe  opens  and  fliuts 
her  Mouth  in  Meafure  and  Time^  fhe  feems  to 
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be  acSled  with  Wheels  and  Pullies  like  a  Ma- 
chine ;  'tis  a  Piece  of  Clock-work.  'Tis  true, 
Ihe  imitates  good  Patterns,  but  all  fhe  does  «s 
ofFenfive,  becaufe  {he  has  forfaken  her  own 
natural  Behaviour  for  a  borrov/ed  one  of  o- 
thers  ;  in  fliort,  fhe  is  a  bad  Copy  of  excellent 
Originals. 

Celimene^  where- ever  fhe  comes,  is  declaim- 
ing agjinft  Gallantry,  and  fets  up  for  a  vir- 
tuous and  nice  Lady,  whilft  every  body  knows 
the  Number  and  Names  of  her  Gallants ;  no 
body  would  trouble  their  Head,  nor  think  of 
unravelling  her  Intrigues,  but  for  her  Affe£la- 
lion  to  be  thought  a  modeft  and  regular  Wo- 
man. This  it  is  that  fharpens  Satire,  to  be 
expatiating  againft  the  Vices  her  Confcience 
lipbraids  her  with,  and  whereof  the  Publick  is 
not  ignorant :  This  Hypocrify  provokes  every 
body's  Laughter,  and  inftead  of  wiping  ofF 
the  Faults,  raifeth  a  frefh  Attention  to  obfcrve 
them ;  the  Publick  is  a  clear-fighted  and  ma- 
lignant Judge  i  it  is  hard  to  be  impofed  on, 
and  it  feldom  pardons  the  Defign  of  dazling 
and  furprifing  it ;  'tis  more  indulgent  to  thofe 
who  deal  above-board,  and  confefs  theis  Weak- 
nefles. 

Lyfe  ingenuoufly  confefles  her  Conduct  has 
been  bad,  and  that  fhe  is  forry  for  it;  that  her 
Temper  over-rul'd  her,  and  that  fhe  pities 
thofe  who  tread  in  the  fame  Paths ;  fhe  exhorts 
her  Daughter  to  follow  another  Train,  incul- 
cating perpetually,  that  Gallantry  has  miP 
chievous  Remorfes,  and  that  in  Virtue  alone 
confifts  the  Happinefs  of  a  Woman,  We  thank 
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Lyfe  for  her  Sincerity,  and  are  content  to  pity 
her,  without  Invedlives  ;  but  her  Features 
make  no  great  Impreffion  upon  her  Daughters^ 
"who  are  more  affected  with  the  Examples  ihe  has 
fhewn  them,  than  the  Do£trine  which  flie 
preaches.  They  refemble  the  young  Crabs 
who  follow  the  retrograde  Motion  of  their 
Mother. 

You  would  fain  feem  modeft,  but  your  Mo- 
defty  has  an  Ayre  of  Aufterity,  which  comes 
too  near  Morofenefs.  Honeft  Pleafures  are  not 
inconfiftent  with  true  Modeily  ;  there's  more  • 
of  Affe6lation  than  Philofophy  in  not  daring  to 
laugh,  when  you  hear  facetious  and  diverting 
Things. 

As  modefl:  as  a  Woman  would  appear,  fhe 
ought  not  to  have  a  morofe  Virtue,  nor  pretend 
to  be  alarm'd  at  Commendation,  when  fhe  is 
praifed  for  her  Merit,  her  good  Mein  or  her 
Beauty  \  fhe  is  more  fenfible  of  them  than  any 
body  €ik^  and  'tis  meer  Affectation  by  a  Pre- 
tence of  Modefty,  to  rejecSl  with  an  angry 
Look  the  Incenfe  that  is  given  her. 

The  true  medium  is  not  to  manifeft  a  Greedi- 
nefs  of  Praifes,  nor  to  reject  them  with  an  af- 
fected Difdain,  when  we  think  we  deferve 
them.  Our  Intentions  are  eafily  feen  through 
our  Difguife  ;  let  us  civilly  receive  the  Com- 
pliments that  are  made  us,  when  the  Flattery 
is  not  fulfom  ;  it  being  a  ridiculous  Affe<Station 
to  refufe  all  Commendation,  when  we  have 
any  Sort  of  Merit. 

A  Woman  makes  herfelf  fufpeCted  when  fhe 
fets  up  for  a  fcrupulous  Modefty  j  this  great 
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AfFe6lation  of  appearing  virtuous,  is  com- 
monly too  ftudied,  but  the  other  Extream  is 
ftill  more  dangerous  and  blameable  ;  too  fawn- 
ing and  careffing  Ways,  are  Indications  of  an 
amorous  Soul,  and  'tis  ill  reafoning  to  think 
to  engage  Men  by  lufcious  Difcourfes :  Who- 
ever has  ever  fo  little  Delicacy,  is  quickly  fur- 
feited  with  fo  ill- managed  and  profufe  a  Com- 
plaifance  :  A  too  vifible  Fondnefs  and  blind 
Refignation,  in  a  little  time  extinguifh  the 
PaiBons  we  think  very  lively  and  well 
'  grounded. 

Women  that  are  boafting  at  every  turn,  that 
^they  are  no  Coquets,  that  they  pity  thofe  who 
take  too  miUch  Liberty  or  forget  themfelves, 
are  greater  Coquets  than  they  imagine ;    but 
they  have  fome  fecret  Intereils  to  conceal  their 
Motions    from    thofe    that    narrowly  watch 
them  ;  others,  whofe  Condud:  is  more  even, 
and  whofe  Confcience  doesjiot  reproach  them, 
a61  more  naturally,  and  don't  over-a6t  the  Part 
of  Virtue.     'Tis  odds,    but  they  that  affect 
thefe  Grimaces  have  only  a  fuperficial  Virtue  j 
their  eternal  Panegy ricks  upon  Modefty,  their 
difdainful  Treatment  of  thofe  who  guard  not 
outward  Appearances,  are  no  great  Warrants 
ci  their  Modefty^  but  that  feeming  Referved- 
nefs  ferves  to  dazzle  Fools,    'tis  a    Kind    of 
Veil  they  throw  over  their  fecret  Myfteries  ; 
^tis  a  Varnifh  that  gives  LuHre  to  their  falfe 
Modefty. 

Serenia  was  always  thought  to  be  an  ac-^ 
complifh'd  Pattern  of  Modefty  and  Regulari- 
ty I  the  Publick  fisifer'd  itfelf  to  be  abus'd  by 

the 
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fhe  Honefty  of  thofe  modeft  Maxims  fhe  eter- 
nally had  in  her  Mouth  ;  no  body  gave  tliem- 
lelves  the  Trouble  to  pry  into  her  CondutSt,  or 
difturb  her  Enjoyment  of  a  falfe  Reputation, 
which  fhe  had  artfully  ufurp'd  :  She  has  at 
laft  difgrac'd  herfelf  by  an  Intrigue  which 
they  made  a  Noife  of  in  the  World  and  has 
ruin'd  her.  The  Blaze  of  this  Difcovery  has 
remov'd  the  Veil  which  conceal'd  her  Inclina- 
tions ;  fhe  is  eonfider'd  as  a  Crack,  and  no 
reckoning  is  made  ef  all  the  Pains  fhe  took  to 
hide  her  fecret  Intrigues. 

Whatever  Pretentions  Women  make,  or  fine 
Maxims  they  deliver  in  Behalf  of  Virtue,  the 
Generality  are  Wantons  at  the  Bottom  ;  they 
have  an  Hear*,  naturally  addided  to  Gallantry 
and  Intrigues,  and  nothing  but  a  fublime  Vir- 
tue can  zoxr-idi  this  Inclination  ;  but  as  this  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  tl^eir  Biafs  governs 
them  J  we  are  oblig'd  t  ,<  them  when  they'll 
do  fo  much  as  conflraui  themrfelves,  to  fave 
outward  Appearances.  That  Conftraint  is  a 
kind  of  Homage  which  they  pay  to  Virtue. 

*Tis  a  pleafant  Scene  enough  for  thofe  wliro 
know  the  fecret  Intrigues  of  fome  Women,  to 
hear  them  haranguing  and  preaching  in  the 
Praife  of  Modefly  ;  they  can't  forbear  laugh- 
ing in  their  Sleeve  to  fee  them  vent  fevere 
Maxims  in  a  grave  and  folemn  Tone  ;  fome 
Bubbles  are  wheedled  by  thefe  Appearances, 
but  wife  Men  know  how  to  judge  of  them. 

Rather  modeftly  bear  the  Praifes  tliat  are 

given  you  and  you  deferve,  than  reje(5i  thern 

with  a  myflerious  and  affe^^ed  Roughnefs ;  'tis 

2  .  equally 
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equally  ridiculous  to  be  too  fond  of  Praife, 
and  to  refufe  it  with  too  manifeft  an  AfFedta- 
tion  ;  admit  what  is  civilly  and  obligingly 
faid  to  you,  or  dexteroufly  turn  off  the  Dif- 
courfe,  fo  as  they  that  fpeak  to  you  may 
have  no  Reafon  to  repent  their  Commendation, 
nor  look  upon  you  as  an  ill-bred  and  brutal 
Man. 

'Tis  a  Sign  of  a  ridiculous  Vanity  to  be  too 
covetous  of  Praife,  and  to  appear  to  beg  it 
for  every  little  Trifle;  but  when  you  have 
done  any  Thing  praife-worthy,  fuffer  your 
felf  to  be  told  of  it,  and  don't  feem  to  rebuff 
thofe  who  do  Juftice  to  your  Merit. 

The  Country-Ladies,  who  have  had  but  a 
bad  Education,  think  they  are  oblig'd  to  re- 
fufe all  the  Praifes  that  are  given  them  ;  they 
fillily  difclaim  all  the  Compliments  that  are 
made  upon  their  Beauty,  their  Shape,  the 
good  Ayre  of  their  Dance,  and  the  Excellence 
of  their  Voice ;  you  would  imagine  it  were 
an  Affront  to  them  to  give  them  the  Praifes 
they  deferve,  and  that  they  thought  them- 
felves  difgrac'd,  if  they  fhould  receive  without 
Affectation  a  Tribute  we  with  Pieafure  pay  to 
their  fine  Qualities. 

Whence  proceeds  the  Affectation  of  Talking 
continually  to  your  Difadvantage  ?  Is  it  out 
of  Modefty  ?  Would  you  have  all  the  111 
thought  of  you,  which  you  fay  your  kM^ 
That  can't  be  your  Meaning,  but  you  love  to 
talk  of  yourfelf  at  any  Rate ;  This  is  only  the 
Subtilty  of  your  Vanity,  to  engage  the  World 
to  flatter  you,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  you 

have 
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have  not  really  the  Defe£ls  which  you  modeftly 
attribute  to  yourfelf. 

'Tis  from  the  fame  Motive  People  talk  of 
their  good  Qualities  and  their  Faults.  Who 
would  think  it  v/as  from  a  fecret  and  nice 
Complacency  in  herfelf,  that  Ijmene  fays  fo 
often  fhe  is  not  handfome,  and  that  fhe  has  a 
coarfe  and  grofs  Complexion  ?  She  means  by 
this  fincere  Confeffion  to  engage  People  to  enter 
into  the  Particulars  of  her  Beauty,  and  tell 
her  of  her  Eyes  which  are  large  and  fweet ;  if 
fhe  were  not  well  afTur'd  that  her  Charms 
would  make  amends  for  her  Defeats,  fhe  would 
not  fpeak  of  them  with  fo  much  Freedom. 

'Tis  a  wrong  Method  to  think  of  eilablifh- 
ing  a  Reputation  upon  the  Ruin  of  that  of  o- 
thers.  I  have  but  an  ill  Opinion  of  the  Virtue 
of  a  Woman,  who  rigoroufly  condemns  other 
Womens  Conduit,  The  Affectation  of  thofe 
unmerciful  Criticks,  who  interpret  amifs  eve- 
ry twinkling  of  the  Eye  upon  every  Gefture 
and  Step  that  is  made,  is  almoil  an  infallible 
Sign  that  they  do  themfelves  all  that  they  con- 
demn. 'Tis  a  Symptom  of  a  depraved  Heart 
to  fufpetfl  the  moft  indifferent  Adion  to  be 
criminal. 

How  is  it  that  Symene  can't  bear  to  hear  ano- 
ther Woman  fpoken  well  of  in  her  Prefence  ? 
If  one  offers  to  commend  the  Virtue  and  good 
Condu(5l  of  any  one,  {he  flies  out  immediately, 
gives  horrible  Defcriptions  of  them,  and  for- 
ges, extempore,  a  thoufand  imaginary  In- 
trigues that  they  are  not  concern'd  in.  Symene 
feems  to  be  very  forry  there  (hould   ftill  be 

any 
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any  virtuous  and  regular  Woman  In  the  World, 
Syjnene^  and  thofe  of  the  fame  Stamp,  fhouM 
in  Policy  he  filent,  when  that  Subject  is  hand- 
led ;  the  Wantonnefs  of  others  does  not  excufe 
their  ill  Condu6t,  but  they  think  to  efcape  in 
the  Crowd,  and  to  find  their  Defence  in  the 
great  Numbers. 

Moil  Women  take  for  Civility  and  good 
Breeding,  what  they  do  out  of  a  too  forward 
Com.piaifance,  and  which  is  only  the  Eff?<5i:  of 
a  too  eafy  Humour.  If  it  be  to  pleafe  the  Men, 
they  relax  fo  much,  they  are  out  in  their  Ac- 
count. A  ftately  Carriage  is  a  furer  Way  to 
bring  them  to  the  Point  they  wilh  for,  that 
retains  them  in  their  Duty  and  Refpe6t  before 
them  ;  v/e  mult  not,  however,  confound  a 
spirited  Referve  with  an  untra61:able  and  haugli- 
ty  Pride ;  the  pretended  Virtuous,  afFecl  fome- 
times  to  dazzle  thofe  that  fee  not  to  the  bot- 
tom of  their  Defigns.  There  are  Women  who 
tliink  to  act  the  Stately,  by  affronting  every 
body,  and  rebuffing  thofe  that  carefs  them; 
this  is  not  Statelinefs  but  Extravagance. 

Infenfible  Perfons,  who  don't  feem  to  be 
touched  with  the  mod  obliging  Thmgs  that 
are  faid  to  them,  are  very  incommodious  for 
Society,  they  would  think,.themfelves  injured 
to  depart  one  Moment  from  their  Gravity  ; 
the  pretendedly  Modeft  commonly  fall  into 
this  Fault ;  fcarce  will  they  venture  to  laugh, 
however  diverting  are  the  Things  that  are 
faid  to  them  j  if  they  open  their  Mouths,  'tis 
to  fpeak  two  or  three  Words  in  an  affedled  and 
foften'd  Tone  >   that  pi'etended  Shynefs  is  but 

little 
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little  fet  by  ;  tliey  would  do  better  to  be  foci- 
able  and  to  laugh  as  others  do,  when  the  Sub- 
jcciis  require  it ;  a  genteel  Gaiety,  mixt  with  a 
little  Gravity,  is  very  charming  to  Society. 

They  that  prepare  and  learn  by  Heart  what 
they  are  to  fay  in  Converfation,  feldom  pleafe ; 
Dilcourfe  muft  be  rais'd  occaflonally,  and 
Chance  and  Hazard  muft  condi:6^  it ;  they  who 
lay  down  the  Plan  of  what  they  ought  to  fay, 
give  no  Ear  to  others  \  they  are  only  watch- 
ing for  n  Moment  to  bring  in  v/hat  they  have 
learnt,  and  it  feldom  happens  that  they  place 
it  pertinently.  When  you  have  fa  id  a  good 
Thing,  don't  repeat  it,  whether  the  Company 
heard  or  loil;  it.  Set  not  up  for  a  Wit  if  you 
would  be  efteem'd  or  courted,  nor  take  upon 
you  alone  to  find  Laughter  for  the  reff,  and 
furnifh  Wit  for  the  whole  Company.  It  fares 
with  the  Beauty  of  the  Mind,  almoft  as  with 
that  of  the  Ladies,  v/ho  never  pleafe  lefs  than 
when  they  aue(5l  to  be  handfome.  ThisLefTon 
has  been  often  repeated  to  Clarina,  fhe  is  pret- 
ty and  amiable,  and  {he  knows  it  too  well  ; 
whenever  you  tell  her  fne  is  handfome,  fhe 
bridles  and  pompoufly  expofes  her  Charms, 
like  a  Peacock  fpreading  his  Tail  \  fhe  pleafes 
lefs  becaufe  fhe  would  over-pleafe;  her  Beauty 
has  not  all  its  Influence,  becaufe  (he  afFedts  too 
much  to  fhew  it. 

A  Mother  who  is  already  upon  the  Decline 
who  believes  herfelf  to  be  handfome,  and  would 
be  thought  young,  is  very  careful  to  put  her 
Chrildren  out  of  the  Way,  the  unqueftionable 
Teftimoiiies  of  her  Age,     The  AffecStation  of 

appearing 
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appearing  Young,  in  a  Woman  beginning  to 
be  in  Years,  draws  only  Contempt  and  Raillery 
from  thofe  who  knew  her  Infatuation,  and  ex- 
pofes  her  Wrinkles  and  tarni/h'd  Complexion 
to  Jells  and  Infults.  'Tis  in  vain  for  Women 
to  think  of  plealing  by  their  Charms,  when 
the  Seafon  of  them  is  over  ;  there's  no  impo- 
ling  upon  the  Eyes,  they  are  too  penetrating 
Judges.  Mothers  of  this  Humour,  abandon 
the  Education  of  their  Daughters  to  Strangers, 
who  by  this  Remotenefs,  lofe  the  Eileem  and 
Affe6lion  v/hich  they  owe  them  3  but  they  gain 
by  it  another  Way,  by  not  being  Witnefles  of 
their  Intrigues  and  Gallantry, 

Lyfione  has  four  marriageable  Daughters^ 
which  fhe  fufFers  to  grow  ftale  Virgins,  with- 
out thoughts  of  marrying  them  ;  fhe's  fo  a- 
fraid  of  the  Title  of  Grand-mother^  that  fhe 
immediately  difcourages  all  the  Matches  that 
are  ofFer'd,  without  fo  much  as  entring  into 
a  Negotiation,  be  they  never  fo  advantage- 
ous ;  fhe  never  will  think  of  a  Portion  for 
her  Daughters,  till  flie  is  neceilitated  to  make 
her  Will. 

There  are  Mothers  that  are  flill  lefs  good- 
humour'd  than  Lyftone  ;  they  force  their 
Daughters,  as  in  France^  by  affe<S{:ed  Cruelties, 
to  veil  themfelves  in  fpight  of  their  Inclina- 
tions ;  they  deny  them  thofe  little  Set-olB, 
that  young  Maids  are  fo  affe6i:ed  with,  and 
make  them  fenfible  they  have  no  other  Option 
than  the  Cloifter,  which  they  efpoufe  v/ith 
Difl:ra<5lion,  and  lead  a  very  miferable  Life 
in. 
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A  Woman,  who  for  a  long  time  has  had  the 
Reputation  of  Beauty,  would  at  laft  diftinguifh 
herfelf  by  her  Devotion,  when  fhe  can  be  no 
longer  handfome.  It  mortifies  her  to  lofe  the 
Empire  fhe  obtaiii'd  over  Hearts,  and  fhe  tries 
to  eftablifh  another  kind  of  Dominion  over 
Minds.  To  fucceed  in  this,  fhe  takes  a  quite 
oppofite  Condu6l  to  what  fhe  has  always  ufed. 
Feafls,  Walks,  Companies,  Plays  and  Dref- 
fing,  took  her  by  turns ;  fhe  muft  now  a6t  a- 
nother  Part,  and  change  her  Batteries,  when 
the  Fire  of  Eyes  is  extinguifh'd,  and  her  Face 
is  upon  the  Decay ;  fhe  muft  have  recourfe  to 
Singularities  and  Retirement,  afllime  a  myfle- 
rious  Air,  afFe6t  a  Severity  of  Behaviour,  ut- 
ter Maxims  of  exalted  Virtue,  with  a  grave 
and  compos'd  Countenance,  tho*  the  Heart  be 
in  the  fame  Pofition  as  before ;  fhe  changes  the 
Object  without  changing  the  Inclination ;  when 
we  pierce  through  her  Hypocrifies,  we  find  in 
her  a  fecret  and  exceptious  Pride,  the  Quintef- 
fence  of  Jealoufy,  and  all  the  other  Paflions 
that  pofTefs'd  her  when  fhe  was  addicted  to  the 
World. 

The  Rom'ijh  Votaries  would  not  be  fo  nume- 
rous, if  they  thought  themfelves  oblig'd  to 
Reformation,  and  to  get  rid  of  their  evil  Ha- 
bits to  merit  the  Reputation  of  Devotees  j  but 
it  is  much  eafier  to  lengthen  their  Sleeves  and 
to  bring  Sacks  full  of  Medals  and  Beads  to  the 
Church,  than  to  grow  humble  and  modefl, 
complaifant  and  charitable.  As  long  as  we  fee 
-thefe  Votaries  flandering  all  Mankind,  more 
opinionated  than  other  Women,  more  abound- 
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ing  in  their  own  Senfe,  more  forward  in  tlieir 
Families,  lefs  complaifant  to  their  Husbands, 
more  delicate  in  all  that  relates  to  them;  there's 
no  great  Reckoning  to  he  made  of  their  fophi- 
flical  Devotion. 

That  which  moft  difcredits  the  Devotees  is, 
that  with  all  the  Outfides  and  Appearances  of 
Piety,  they  will  in  nothing  be  behind-hand 
with  the  Women  of  the  World  ;  they  game, 
they  enter  into  all  the  Affignations  of  Pleafure, 
they  have  the  fame  Care  of  their  Beauty,  as 
the  Coquets  themfelves ;  the  Regards  they  have 
for  their  Perfons  proceed  even  to  Delicacy; 
they  can't  bear  a  Word  that  has  any  Tendency 
to  an  Affront ;  and  under  Pretence  of  an  affect- 
ed Zeal,  they  cenfure  the  Condu^  of  all  other 
Women,  and  lafh  them  with  unmerciful  Ca- 
lumnies, as  if  they  were  intruded  with  the 
Charge  of  reforming  all  the  City. 

All  Affectation  is  unbecoming,  but  it  is  cri- 
minal in  matter  of  Devotion,  and  only  be- 
longs to  thofe  Cabal  Votaries,  whofe  whole 
Virtue  confifls  in  a  ftarch'd  and  affedled  Out- 
fide. 

The  Reoutation  of  a  virtuous  and  resiular 
Man,  is  extremely  flattering  to  Self-Love,  as 
giving  an  Afcendant  over  others ;  but  there's 
Reafon  to  fear,  that  a  falfe  Devotion  ufurps 
the  Place  of  the  true;,  and  that  the  Mask  :is 
taken  for  the  Reality.  Men  employ  every 
thing  to  make  their  Fortune,  and  fome  are 
known  to  cover  an  extravagant  Ambition  under 
the  Veil  of  Devotion,  who  ftick  not  at  the 
greatell  Violences   and    Injuftices,    provide  J 

they 
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they  can  skreen  their  Reputation;  thefe  Abu- 
fes  being  a  Reproach  on  true  Devotion ;  and 
fome  there  are  To  nice,  as  to  refufe  the  Appel- 
lation of  Devout^  as  a  Scandal  and  Affront. 

How  fatiguing  a  thing  is  it  to  hear  thofe 
People,  who  ufe  fele6l  Words  in  their  Dif- 
courfe  to  exprefs  the  moft  trivial  Things  ?  Is 
there  any  need  of  ftudying  for  a  Periphrafis  to 
call  for  Drink,  or  to  ask  what  a  Clock  'tis  ? 
What's  the  Reafon,  Dorilas,  you  affedl  always 
the  ufe  of  new-coin'd  Words,  and  will  have 
nothing  common  with  the  People?  Are  you 
afraid  you  fhould  not  appear  fantaftical  e- 
nough?  Thefe  fa(hionable  Words,  wherewith 
you  think  to  embellifh  your  Difcourfe,  give 
you  an  effeminate  and  ridiculous  Air;  you 
think  you  are  applauded,  when  People  ridicule 
and  fneer  you. 

Perfons  of  mean  Birth  procure  nothing  but 
Contempt  by  the  Artifice  they  employ  to  con- 
ceal the  Shame  of  their  Original;  they  would 
be  kindlier  treated,  if  they  ingenuoufly  ac- 
knowledg'd  what  they  are ;  nothing  is  more 
defpicable  than  the  AffecStation  thty  have  to  be 
eternally  talking  of  the  Employs  of  their  Re- 
lations, and  what  noble  Things  they  have 
done  in  former  Ages;  this  often  expofes  them 
to  very  mortifying  Refle(Si:ions,  for  the  World 
is  not  always  in  Humour  to  applaud  fo  ridicu- 
lous a  Vanity. 

A  Woman,  who  has  a  Fancy  in  her  Head  to 
counterfeit  a  Perfon  of  Quality,  and,  though 
flie  rife  purely  from  the  Vulgar  and  the  Shop, 
4iifmiil€S  every  thing  that's  natural,  and  con- 

fequently 
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fequently  all  by  which  'twas  poflible  to  pleafe ; 
her  Ways,  her  Language,  the  Tone  of  her 
Voice,  her  Walk,  is  all  fidtitious  j  fhe  is  per- 
petually cavilling  with  others  about  their  Qua- 
lity, and  their  want  of  Confideration  for  her 
Perfon ;  fhe  renounces  all  her  Relations,  whofe 
mechanick  Employs  are  invincible  Teftimonies 
of  herExtra6lion.  Lyfe  carries  on  the  Extra- 
vagance fo  far,  as  to  make  her  Husband  pafs 
for  her  Steward,  before  Women  of  Quality, 
who  don't  know  him,  and  who  ask  why  flie 
keeps  fuch  an  awkard  Fellow  about  her  ? 

'Tis  a  very  common  Temptation  for  the  Ci- 
tizens to  defire  to  keep  a  Commerce  with  Re- 
tainers to  the  Court,  -to  mingle  in  their  Affig- 
nations,  to  copy  them,  and  fludy  their  Lan- 
guage and  their  Ways  ;  thefe  fometimes  hap- 
pen to  be  very  wretched  Patterns,  which  muft 
needs  produce  worfe  Tranfcripts ;  one  Man's 
Air  gruffer  than  another,  can't  chufe  but  have 
a  bad  Effe6l.  Frmto  is  born  in  a  plentiful 
Fortune,  he  has  one  of  the  chief  Offices  of  the 
Long- robe,  which  gives  him  a  great  Elevation ; 
he  has  alfo  great  Abilities  to  fucceed  in  his  Em- 
ploy J  but  he  fcorns  his  Dignities  and  his  Equals, 
and  can  endure  nothing  but  little  Folks ;  he 
fwears  and  grows  drunk  like  them,  and  will  re- 
femble  them  j  this  Aifedlation  fpoils  his  Merits, 
and  makes  him  neither  Magiflrate  nor  Courtier, 
h\xt  a  meer  Chimera, 

Perfons  of  noble  Blood  are  more  eafy,  foci- 
able  and  afFe6led,  than  others  rais'd  from  the 
Dunghil  by  their  own  Skill  or  Chance;  that 
Air  of  Greatnefs  they  aiTume,  prevents  not 
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our  difcoverlng  them  through  their  borrow'd 
Outfide.  What  means  Dorifa  by  having  her 
Train  born  up  in  her  ov^^n  Houfe,  as  fhe  pafies 
from  one  Chamber  to  another  ?  She'll  have  no 
Society  but  with  Countefs  and  Marchionefs,  for 
fear  of  keeping  mean  Company,  and  for  the 
fame  Reafon  (he  fees  none  of  her  Relations. 

'Tis  an  AfFe(3:ation  that  denotes  fomev^hat 
extremely  finical,  to  ufe  none  but  the  mofi:  ex- 
cellent Artifts  for  the  moft  indifferent  Things. 
Offer  nothing  to  Salinda^  that  comes  not  from 
the  Shop  of  la  Frenaye^  le  Gras  de  Hauteville^ 
le  Doyen^  &c.  Let  the  Pieces  be  never  fo  ad- 
mirable and  well  wrought,  her  Imagination  is 
HQt  fatisiied,  if  they  are  not  of  the  beft  Hand, 
and  that  which  is  moft  in  vogue. 

Wife  People  ought  to  fubmit  themfelves  to 
the  Humours  of  the  Mode;  it  would  be  Affe* 
elation  not  to  do  what's  done  by  all  the  World  ; 
a  Singularity  to  make  a  Man  obferved.  As  ex- 
travagant as  a  Fafhion  feems,  it  mufl  be  fol- 
lowed when  it  is  eftablifh'd,  provided  we  will 
not  exceed  the  Folly  of  thofe  that  have  invented 
it ;  what  could  v/e  fay  of  a  Man  that  fhould 
ftill  wear  an  High-crown'd  Hat,  and  Breeches 
as  wide  as  Petticoats. 
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Concerning  foolijld  Vanity, 

FOolifli  Vanity,  as  Theophraflus\  Tran- 
flator  defines  it,  is  a  reftlefs  Defire  to  be 
efleenCd  for  little  Things^  or  to  feek  a  Name 
und  DiJiinSliQn  in  the  moft  frivolous  Sub- 
je^s.  A  Man  loves  to  be  always  talking  of 
himfelf,  he  praifes  or  blames  himfelf,  no  mat- 
ter which,  provided  he  gain  his  End  by  it, 
wiiich  is  to  make  himfelf  efteem'd ;  he  has  the 
mofl  advantageous  Idea  of  his  own  Merit,  but 
is  but  little  affeded  with  that  of  others.  A 
vain  Man  loves  to  make  Expences  to  be  talk'd 
x)f,  but  thofe  he  makes>are  often  foolifh  and 
miftaken,  and  gives  him  the  Reputation  of  an 
Extravagant.  Foolifh  Vanity  ruins  the  right 
Ufe  and  good  Husbandry  of  the  natural  Ta- 
lents a  man  may  have,  and  renders  him  as  ri- 
jdiculous  for  his  good  Qualities  as  for  his 
Vices. 

Vain  People  would  fain  be  confider'd  for 
every  Thing  they  do  and  fay  ;  there's  nothing 
but  they  retain  to  ;  the  leaft  Things  feem  con- 
iiderabie  to  them,  when  they  believe  they  are 
of  any  Service  to  raife  great  Ideas  of  their  Me- 
rit :  V^e  fhould  pardon  them,  perhaps,  this 
Kefinement  of  Vanity,  if  they  had  any  In- 
iluigence  for  others,  ajod  were  Jefs  attentive  to 
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fpy  all  the  Occafions  of  debafing  them.  Your 
Folly,  Plautius^  confifts  in  efteeming  only 
yourfelf,  in  being  vaftly  contemptuous  of  all 
others,  however  eftimable  they  appear. 

We  could  have  no  way  of  comforting  our 
felves,  for  the  want  of  a  thoufand  good  Qria- 
lities  we  are  confcious  of,  did  we  not  believe 
them  to  be  made  up  by  other  Talents,  v/hich 
we  flatter  ourfelves  to  be  Maflers  of;  whatever 
Imperfe6lions  we  iind  in  us,  we  £ill  liave  fe- 
cret  Complaifance  in  our  Merit. 

The  Reafon  why  Men  are  fo  unacquainted 
with  themfelves,    is,    that   they  always  take 
their  Viev/  on  the  mod  favourable  Side.     'Tis 
impoffible,  indeed,  not  to  perceive  certain  pal- 
pable Faults,  which  fly  in  their  very  Face,  but 
they  folace  and   flatter  themfelves,    that  their 
other  good   Qualities  eciipfe  them,   and  thac 
ftili  prevents  their  Amendm.ent,  becaufe  they 
are  not  fufnciently  touch'd  with  their  Faults, 
and  are  contented  to  balance  them  by  foms 
good  Qualities.     Alhnene  has  an  ill  Shape,  and 
is  too  grofs,  and  yet  flie  thinks  herfelf  hand- 
fome  enough,  and,  even   that  flie  excels  the 
moft  regular  Beauties  by  her  fine  Complexion, 
the  Colour  of  her  Hair,  and  the  Sweetnefs  of 
her  Face.     There's  no  Lawyer  fo  decried  at 
the  Bar,  but  has  fecret  Complaifances  in  Plead- 
ing, and  frequently  takes  the  Hilles  for  Ap- 
plaufes  ;  that  Infirmity  is  annext  to  all  the  emi- 
nent Profeflions,  and  a  Man  mufl  have  excel- 
lent Parts,  and  make  great  Reflexions,  not  to 
be  the  Cully  of  his  own  Vanity, 
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No  body  ventures  to  fay  in  general,  that 
lie's  upon  the  Square  with  Men  of  great  Me- 
rit, but  when  he  enters  into  the  Particulars  of 
his  good  Qualities,  he  thinks  he  ought  not  to 
yield  to  any  one.  This  Penuarinn  is  of  fome 
Service,  it  makes  every  body  coiitent  with 
himfelf,  and  if  a  Man  has  not  the  firft  Pofts, 
he  comforts  himielf  becaufe  he  thinks  he  de- 
fer ves  them. 

People  that  are  giddy  with  this  Vanity, 
think  we  have  never  Deferences  enough  for 
them,  and  are  not  fatisfy'd  with  the  moft  re- 
fpedful  Devoir^' ;  the  ieaft  Formality  that  is 
wanting  provokes  their  Spleen  ;  they  make 
Complaints  of  thefe  little  Negligences,  as  if 
all  was  at  Stake,  and  we  did  them  the  greateft 
Injury  in  the  World  j  but  in  Recompence,  they 
eafily  difpenfe  with  tht  moft  efTential  Duties, 
and  think  that  the  leaft  Regards  they  pay  to 
others,  are  a  full  Difcharge  for  all  they  owe 
them ;  a  Bow  not  low  or  refpedlful  enough, 
puts  them  out  of  Patience  j  thefe  Punctilio's, 
thefe  TriHes,  they  expe6l  as  indifpenfible  Du- 
ties, and  never  pardon  thofe  who  fail  to  pay 
ttem. 

Thofe  who  feem  fo  well  fatisfy'd  with  them- 
felves,  feldom  content  other  People  -,  to  have 
^Y&ry  body's  Approbation  we  muft  not  eafily 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  deferve  it ;  there's 
nothing  more  fhocking  and  ungrateful,  than 
that  high  Eileem  which  fome  People  appear 
poffefs'd  v/ith,  for  every  thing  that  relates  to 
them  5  they  expe6l  Applaufes  when  they  have 
faid  a  filly  things   it  feems  that  every  thing 
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muft  fubmit  to  the  Sovereignty  of  their  Deci- 
fions,  and  no  one  fhall  expert  any  favour  from 
them  ;  the  v/ay  is  not  to  applaud  Fooleries, 
but  at  the  fame  time  not  to  with-hold  our  R- 
fleem  from  that  v^hich  deferves  it.  There's  a 
Sort  of  Indignation  rifes  in  one's  Mind,  againft 
thofe  who  think  all  good  Senfe  is  included  in 
the  Confines  of  their  own  Brain. 

The  Defire  of  making  Parade  of  v^^hat  one 
knows,  and  dazzling  the  World  with  a  pom- 
pous Difplay  of  a  faftuous  Learning,  is  the 
Sign  of  a  fooliOi  V^anity.  A  Man  of  Senfe 
fpeaks  to  People  according  to  th^ir  Chara-fier, 
familiarizes  and  iloops  to  their  Capacity  ;  he 
will  not  appear  more  learned  than  tiiole  l^o 
talks  to,  and  v/ithout  making  fliew  of  a  vain 
Science,  he  enrers  into  the  Genius  of  othcr-.,^ 
and  make  them  find  more  V/it  tlian  they  na- 
turally have  ;  that  Difcovery  flatters  them, 
and  engages  them  to  a  Man  fo  good  humour'd 
and  complaifant ;  they  are  much  better  pleas'd 
with  him,  than  if  he  had  charm'd  them  by  his^ 
Learning. 

The  Learned  would  think  themfelves  high- 
ly injur'd,  \i  others  fhould  enter  into  the  leaii 
Parallel  with  them  j  that  lofty  Idea  of  their 
awn  Sufficiency,  deflroys  all  their  Regards  and 
Complaifance  for  others,  and  the  pedantick 
Ayre  they  difcover  in  every  thing  they  do,  lef-  - 
fens  the  Efteem  that  would  be  paid  to  their 
Merit,  if  they  "wei-e  more  obliging ;  but,  by 
Misfortune,  thefe  fo  ingenious  Men  are  com- 
monly very  Fools  in  the  Commerce  of  the 
World  y  they  know  every  thing  tliat  was  done 
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by  the  Ancients,  and  know  not  how  to  h've 
with  the  Moderns  \  as  foon  as  they  leave  their 
Study,  they  feem  to  fall  into  another  World, 
whofe  Ways  and  Language  they  are  Strangers 
to  ;  every  Step  they  make  expofes  them  to  the 
Laughter  of  People  of  lefs  Capacities. 

They  that  would  always  (hine,  and  be  ad- 
mir'd  of  others,  feldom  procure  their  Love, 
becaufe  we  have  a  fecret  Spight  to  People  that 
outlliine  us:  The  Way  to  infinuate  into  the 
Minds  of  Men,  is  to  affifl  them  as  much  as 
poilible  to  difplay  their  Talents ;  they  go  a- 
way  fatisfy'd  from  us,  when  they  are  fo  with 
themfelves.  What  does  D^w/j  pretend  with 
his  conceited  Ayre,  and  ridiculous  Pride,  that 
Complacency  he  has  for  every  thing  he  fays, 
and  Difguft  for  all  that's  fa  id  by  others  ?  Does 
he  think  to  be  courted  for  a(5i:ing  the  finick  and 
conceited  ?  They  that  are  fo  well  pleas'd  with 
themfelves,  feldom  content  others  ;  to  gain 
their  Approbation,  they  mufl  not  eafily  fancy 
they  deferve  it,  nor  exprefs  too  much  eager- 
nefs  thereupon  :  Perfons  fo  fond  of  Reputation, 
inofl  commonly  lofe  ^i  by  the  Avarice  v/here- 
with  they  feek  it ;  nothing  throws  them  far- 
ther from  their  Mark,  than  their  exceffive  Paf^ 
iion  to  arrive  to  it  ^  there  are  few  but  fmk  a 
little  in  the  good  Opinion  we  had  of  them, 
when  they  fhew  themfelves  too  often  and  too 
long  together  \  for  if  we  fee  their  good  Quali- 
ties, we  difcover  alfo  their  Faults,  which  are 
a  Kind  of  Counterpoife,  and  commonly  bear 
down  the  Balance  ^  we  ought  not  at  one  View 
to   make'  a    Shew    of  all    our  Abilities  and 
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Deferts,  if  we  would  keep  People  long  in  Ad- 
miration. 

A  V/oman  that  thinks  herfelf  handfome, 
eafily  flatters  herfelf  that  all  that  fee  her  are 
touch'd  with  her  Charms  ;  flie  often  applauds 
herfelf  for  an  imaginary  Triumph,  and  puts 
to  her  Account  thofs  Sighs  of  which  fhe  is  al- 
together guiltlefs. 

Plautia  has  a  Conceit  in  her  Head,  that  all 
Men  which  behold  her,  are  prefently  in  Love 
with  her ;  fhe  is  fully  fatisiied  of  the  Influence 
of  her  Charms,  and  believes  it  fuiHcient  for  her 
Conqueils,  only  to  be  {^Q.n  \  this  Perfuafion  in- 
fpires  her  with  a  foolifh  Vanity  and  Contempt 
for  all  her  Sex,  which  file  thinks  fiie  abfoliite- 
]y  eciipfes;  others  have  not  the  fame  Thoughts 
of  her,  and  no  ways  confider  her  as  a  dangerous 
Rival. 

They  that  are  born  in  Opulence  and  a  great 
Fortune,  if  they  have  not  abundance  of  Sen fc, 
are  commonly  defedive  in  Civility  :  They  are 
accuftom'd  to  hear  themfeives  flatter'd,  and 
th.e  Complaifance  we  have  for  them  infpires 
them  with  an  infupportable  Pride,  and  a  ridi- 
culous Prefumption :  Nobody  is  bold  enough. 
to  m.ake  them  fenfible  how  impertinent  they 
are,  but  chufes  rather  to  bear  with  them ;  they 
live  without  perceiving  how  they  are  hated, 
and  die  without  the  leail  Sufpicion  of  the  Ri- 
dicule they  incurr'd  by  their  foolifh  Vanity. 

Arnnes\  Son  was  the  civilefl:  Perfon  in  the 

o 

World,  before  his  Father's  Rife ;  his  good- 
natur'd  Complaifance  and  Civility  made  his 
Company  generally  defirable  \    fmce  his  Fa- 
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ther's  coming  to  fo  much  Wealth,  there's  a 
general  Revolution  in  his  Temper,  he's  grown 
haughty,  uncivil,  intractable ;  he  defpifes  all 
his  Equals,  and  is  no  longer  himfelf. 

A  Man  of  Sehfe  can  recover  from  a  falfe 
Step  he  has  made,  or  a  foolifti  Thing  he  has 
faid,  whereas  a  Fool  never  retires,  but  makes 
it  a  Point  of  Honour  to  pernft  in  his  Error ; 
this  Confiancy  and  miilaken  Steadinefs  is  the 
Origin  of  tho fa  extravagant  Difputes,  where- 
in a  Man  obilinately  maintains  ridiculous  Pro- 
pofitions,  becaufe  he  will  not  ovv^n  he  has  faid 
an  Impertinence,  but  'tis  a  frefh  Impertinence 
to  defend  it. 

There  are  few  People,  but  fome  time  or  o- 
ther  happen  to  fay  or  do  fomething  that's  ex- 
travagant j  if  they  would  honeftly  confefs  it, 
it -Would  go  half  way  towards  their  Apology  j 
but  the  Haughtinefs  wherewith  they  will  de- 
fend their  Proceedings,  tho'  never  fo  irrational, 
fets  every  Body  againft  them ;  we  compaiTio- 
nate  the  Infirmity  of  a  Man  who  has  commit- 
ted a  Fault,  and  blu(hes  for  it;  but  we  fire  a- 
gainft  the  foolilh  Vanity  of  him  who  recurs  to 
pitiful  Reafons  to  juftify  his  Impertinences. 

Who  could  forbear  Laughing  to  fee  Perfons 
opinionated  with  their  Merit,  propoling  them- 
felves  as  Patterns,  and  ridiculoufly  fancying 
that  all  the  World  has  the  fame  Confideration 
for  them  ?  We  eafily  obferve  by  certain  Pafla- 
ges,  and  ftudied  Geftures,  that  they  are  vtrj 
well  fatisfied  with  their  fuppofed  fine  Qtiali- 
ties,  and  every  body's  tired  with  the  Narra- 
tive of  their  great  Perfections,     I  havs  an  E» 
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flate,  modeftly,  fays  Lyfias^  I  am  of  an  Tilu- 
ftrious  Family,  I  have  Wit  and  a  Meln  that 
prejudices  People  in  my  Favour  ^  I  would  not 
change  my  Fortune  with  the  happieft  and 
moft  accomplifh'd  Man  in  the  World.  Lyfiasy, 
methinks,  has  fomething  too  much  a  foolifl^ 
Conceited nefs,  which  hinders  him  from  know-* 
ing  himfelf. 

A  Man  of  mean  Parts  is  always  content 
v/ith  himfelf,  and  that  ill-grounded  Compla- 
cency, is  a  fure  Sign  of  the  Mediocrity  of  his. 
Wit :  Having  no  Idea  of  what  is  excellent,,  his 
little  Talents  to  him  feem  eminent  Qualities,, 
which  prepoflelHon,  unlefs  he  be  very  careful,, 
is  a  great  Source  of  Impertinences.  A  good 
Wit,  that  is  clear- fighted,  is  not  fatisfied  with, 
excellent  Talents,  becaufe  it  ftill  fees  fomething 
that's  above  it.  You  fee  here  what  brings  all 
Conditions  to  a  Balance,  and  that  thofe  which, 
have  the  greateft  Share,  are  not  always  the 
moft  happy. 

You  believe  the  reft  of  the  World  have  nei- 
ther Wit,  nor  Merit,  r>or  Talents,  nor  Ability  |. 
in  recompence,  you  fancy  in  yourfelf  Vv'hat- 
ever  can  be  defir'd  in  a  perfe(5t  and  accomplith'd 
Man.  This  double  Delufion  proceeds  frorrA: 
the  fame  Principle  ;  that  Vanity  which  gives 
you  fuch  favourable  Notioxisof  your  awn  Me- 
rit, and  fhuts  your  Eyes  againft  your  groileft 
Faults,  gives  you  a  Icrupulous  Attention  ta 
obferve  the  leaft  Imperfections  of  otheis.  Per- 
fons  that  were  never  out  of  the  Countiy  they 
were  born  in,  are  much  of  this  ChanuSler,  ihxy 
admire  themielves,  and  have  an.  extream  Fon  J-^ 
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nefs  for  their  pcrlbnal  Merit,  but  pardon  no- 
thing  in  others. 

A  Man  who  has  a  weak  Side,  and  ferae  il! 
Quality  he  is  miftruflful  of,  ufes  a  thoufand 
Subterfuges  to  conceal  it;  if  he  be  meanly 
born,  he  is  continually  citing  eminent  Perfons, 
which  he  fays  he  is  related  to.  He  is  applauded 
with  a  Sneer,  and  look'd  upon  as  an  Extrava- 
gant ;  this  is  all  the  Fruit  of  his  Politicks. 

They  that  come  from  China  or  Japan^  may 
eafily  impofe  on  us,  but  People  of  the  fame 
Province,  or  the  fame  City,  are  known,  and 
^tis  eafy  to  difcover  the  Quality  of  their  An- 
ceilorsj  if  they  abufe  us  for  fome  time,  by  pre- 
tending a  chimerical  Pedigree,'tis  not  long  before 
we  are  undeceiv'd,  and  we  laugh  at  their  foolifh 
Vanity  and  ridiculous  Conceit. 

Can  People  meanly  born  and  educated,  be 
ignorant  of  their  Origin,  and  forget  them- 
felves  fo  far,  as  to  believe  themfelves  Perfons 
of  Qiiaiity  ?  'Tis  an  Amufement  to  their  Va- 
nity, to  entertain  fome  credulous  Fools  v/ith 
tho.  Antiquity  of  their  Houfe,  and  how  they^ 
are  related  to  the  firic  Families  of  the  King- 
dom. Clarmont  talks  of  nothing  but  the 
Alliances  of  his  Anceftors,  which  he  deduces 
from  the  remoteft  Ages,  tracing  them  back- 
v/ard  to  the  firfl  CmfadeSy  his  Father  exer- 
cis'd  a  very  vile  Employ,  and  every  one  knows 
the  Nature  of  the  Occupation,  by  which  he 
gain'd  Money  enough  to  buy  a  fine  Poft  for 
Chrimont, 

I  can't  comprehend  the  foolifh  Vanity  of  fome 
People,  who  itile  themfelves  noble,  and  of  a 
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good  Family,  before  fuch  as  don't  know 
them :  How  can  they  look  them  in  the  Face^ 
to  whom  they  have  lyed  in  this  manner^  when 
they  are  better  inftrm^ed  concerning  their  true 
Pedigree?  I  have  known  People  of  the  Coun- 
try, when  they  came  to  Town,  give  it  out 
every  where,  that  they  were  Gentlemen;  but 
they  fhould  have  had  the  Precaution  to  have 
oblig'd  their  Countrymen  not  to  reveal  the 
Myftery.  The  Judicious  have  a  vaft  Con-- 
tempt  for  thefe  vain  Pretenders,  but  at  laft 
they  find  one  or  other  filly  enough  to  believe 
their  imaginary  Extra(9:ion,  and  that's  their 
Comfort. 

The  Vanity  to  marry  young  Perfons  of  Qua- 
lity, has  made  abundance  of  young  Women 
very  ridiculous  and  miferable ;  they  furrender 
themfelves  with  all  their  Fortunes  amafs'd  to-« 
gether,  by  the  Induftry  and  Thrift  of  their 
Friends,  to  a  Man  of  the  Sword,  who  marries 
them  only  for  their  Money,  and  to  repair  the 
Ruins  of  his  Fortune.  A  Maid  that  has  Riches, 
but  no  Birth,  is  ambitious  to  emerge  out  of 
the  obfcure  Condition  {be  is  born  in  ;  the  Coun- 
ter and  the  Shop  are  prejudicial  to  her  Vanity  ;' 
file  marries  a  Nobleman,  who  baniflies  her  to 
fome  remote  Part  of  the  Country  ;  fhe  quits' 
an  Houfe  where  (he  liv'd  in  Eafe  and  Plenty, 
to  inhabit  an  old  Caftle  and  tottering  Walls. 

Nobody  pities  Clar'ianaii  Misfortune,  fhe 
has  refus'd  the  moil:  advantageous  Matches  of 
Paris^  and  the  mod  eminent  Perfons  of  the 
Robe;  nothing  would  ferve  her  but  a  Colonel^ 
whp  was  in  the  way  of  arriving  to  the  chiefeft 

Foils 
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Pofts  In  the  Army.  Her  Vanity  drew  her  into 
great  Misfortunes  3  her  Husband  was  over-head 
in  Debt  before  he  married  her ;  he  has  made 
expeniive  Campaigns  in  the  Army,  which  have 
fwollow'd  up  Clariana's  Fortune;  fhe  is  forc'd 

,  to  \iVQ  in  a  diftant  Province,  where  fhe  wants 
Necefiaries ;  and  for  an  Amufement  to  her  Va- 
nity, (he  fometimes  calls  to  mind  that  fhe  is  the 
Widow  of  a  Marefchal  de  Camp. 

We  may  fall  into  Ridicule  by  thofe  very 
things  in  which  we  excel ;  a  Man  that  fmgs 
or  dances  with  a  good  Grace,  who  talks  or 
writes  politely,  who  has  any  rare  Qualifica- 
tion, if  he  applauds  his  Merit,  if  he  praifes 
himfelf,  and  would  have  all  the  World  admire 
him,  will  expofe  himfelf  to  Laughter  and  Con- 
tempt. We  naturally  do  not  like  thofe  who 
in  any  thing  excel  us ;  if  v/e  have  any  eminent 
Qualities  v/hich  outihine  others,  we  muft  make 
them  amends  for  it  by  a  great  Modefty;  with- 
out this,  we  fliall  infallibly  diipleafe  them  by 
thofe  Qualities  we  difplay  to  merit  their  Efteem : 
This  is  the  reafon  v/hy  an  handfome  Woman 
is  feldom'  acceptable  to  another  V/oman  who 
pretends  tQ  Beauty. 

We  fee  fome  People  fondly  hugging  them- 
felves,  whofe  outfide  confliitutes  all  their  Me- 
rit j  they  adjuR*  themfelves  with  a  good  Air, 
they  bow  v^^ith  a  good  Grace,  and  this  fuffices 
them,  whilfl  they  open  not  their  Lips  in  Con- 
verfation  for  a  while  fitting ;  they  are  fo  per- 
fuaded  that  they  pleafe  with  their  Looks,  that 

th'ij  never  take  pains  to  fpeak* 
z 

'Tis 
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'Tis  not  always  the  fign  of  a  true  Courage 
to  expofe  ourfelves  to  Danger  without  Neceifi- 
ty ;  that  vain,  indifcreet,  extravagant  Rafh- 
tidi%^  which  courts  Danger  for  Danger's  fake, 
has  no  other  End  than  popular  Applaufe;  a 
Soldier  who  is  not  of  a  hectoring  and  hujfEng 
Valour  has  a  flaid  and  regular  Bravery,  which- 
takes  Fire  at  the  fight  of  the  Enemy  ;  but  he 
allows  nothing  to  Hazard,  where  Prudence 
may  condu6t  him.  We  commonly  fee  fuch  as 
procure  their  Deaths  by  their  Cowardice;  fuch 
as  feek  Danger  becaufe  they  have  not  the  Cou- 
rage to  wait  for  it. 

There  are  Men  naturally  ungratefid,  not  to 
be  won  by  good  Offices;  a  fettl'd  crofs-grain'd 
Humour,  renders  them  infenfible  of  Benefits ;  we 
carefs  and  court  them,  and  watch  all  Oppor- 
tunities to  oblige  them,  yet  they  ilill  remain 
cold  and  indifferent;  this  Ingratitude  is  com- 
monly the  effect  of  a  fecret  Pride,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  all  the  Services  we  do  them,  are 
below  what  they  deferve,  they  are  not  ailre^ted 
with  all  we  do  for  them.  Others  of  a  mean 
and  creeping  Soul  are  extravagant  in  their 
acknov/ledgment  for  the  leaft  Trifles ,  and 
reckon  to  the  Account  of  Obligations,  the  pure 
Juftice  that  we  do  them.  A  Man  ought  not  to 
be  infenfible  to  Benefits,  but  Gratitude  has 
degrees  as  well  as  other  Virtues,  and  he  fhould 
not  confound  effential  Services  v/ith  meer 
Trifles,  which  are  refus'd  no  body  in  the  or- 
dinary Commerce  of  Life:  If  Ingiatitude  be 
odious,  an  infinite  Acknowledgment  is  trou- 
blefornes   1  had  rather  a  Maxi  ihouid  abfo- 

lutely 
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lutely  forget  the  good  Offices  T  do  him,  than? 
to  be  thanked  for  them  on  every  Occafion. 

*Tis  an  harder  Task  than  is  imagin'd,  to 
relate  an  Adion,  tell  a  Story  or  a  Piece  of  News 
well  \  to  render  the  Thing  more  probable,  and 
give  it  greater  Weight,  we  commonly'exagge- 
rate  it,  which  is  a  very  wrong  Courfe ;  thefe 
Aggravations  are  frequently  a  Sign  of  the  Po- 
verty of  Senfe  in  him  that  relates  it,  they  are 
alfo  the  Character  of  a  fecret  Pride;  vain  Peo- 
ple feek  always  to  make  themfelves  admir'd 
by  every  thing  they  fay^  and  every  thing  they 
do. 

The  too  great  Itch  of  talking  and  telling  all 
one  knows,  is  one  of  the  Thines  which  moil: 
expofes  the  Weaknefs  of  Men,  and  moil  trou- 
bles their  P.epofe;  there's  no  confiding  in  Per- 
fons  of  this  Character,  they  would  have  it 
believed  they  are  confulted,  that  they  have 
the  Ear  of  great  Men,  that  they  are  intrufted 
with  nice  Secrets,  that  they  have  an  hand  in 
great  Affairs;  but  their  Vanity  is  not  fatisfied 
unlefs  every  body  knows  it ;  they  often  betray 
their  befl  Friends  without  confidering  it,  and 
draw  unhappy  Troubles  upon  themfelves,  by 
that  fooliih  Vanity  which  renders  them  very 
defpicable. 

Be  fure  you  fay  nothing  to  Fhilo^  but  what 
you  would  have  known  by  all  the  World,  and 
what  you  truft  him  with,  recommend  not  un- 
der the  Seal  of  Secrecy ;  that  Circumftance  is 
an  infallible  means  to  make  him  talk  of  it: 
It  feems  that  the  Secret  you  have  committed 
to  him  is  an  infupportable  Burthen^  he  mull: 

refreih 
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refrefh  himfelf  under  it,  and  therefore,  with- 
out confidering  the  Character  of  thofe  he  talks 
to,  or  the  Importance  of  the  Buflnefs  he  talks 
of,  he  tells  it  to  the  firft  he  meets. 

'Tis  rare  to  fee  People  corre6i:  themfelves  of 
any  Fault ;  the  Reafon  is,  they  know  not  them- 
felves, nor  believe  they  are  guilty  of  it:  If 
they  have  ftill  fo  much  Modefty  as  not  to 
fpeak  it  aloud,  they  fpeak  it  to  themfelves 
very  low;  if  they  confefs  fome  Tmperfe61:ions 
in  publick,  they  are  fuch  as  it's  no  DIfgrace  to 
own.  Thrafo  ingenuouily  confelles,  that  he  is 
haftyand  paliionate;  he  would  thereby  infinu- 
ate,  that  he  is  brave,  and  abounds  in  Courage. 
Chimene  fays  of  herfelf,  that  fbe  is  the  moll 
unconcern'd  and  lazy  Perfon  in  the  V/orld. 
Why  does  ihe  not  fay,  that  (he's  an  afFeded 
Finick  ? 

If  our  bad  Qualities  made  the  fame  Im- 
prellion  upon  ourfelves  that  they  do  upon 
others,  we  fliould  fpare  no  Pains  to  conquer 
them.  Selt^iove  infpires  us  with  great  Ijidul- 
gence  for  ourfelves,  and  dwindles  our  grofs 
Faults  into  almoft  nothing.  Lucia  is  fenfible 
enough  that  flie  is  Lame,  and  yet  (he  is  conti- 
nually talking  of  Women  that  are  ill-fhap'd, 
and  makes  fuch  Jefts  upon  them,  as  render 
them  moft  ridiculous. 

People  would  be  much  more  taking,  if  they 
would  be  content  to  pafs  precifely  for  what 
they  are,  but  they  afFe6t  to  appear  with  extra- 
ordinary Talents,  to  dazzle  thofe  they  converfe 
witho  How  many  are  there  that  become  ri- 
diculous through  a   whimfical  Defire  to  be 

thougli^ 
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thought  Wits?  The  Affectation  they  difcover^ 
and  great  Value  they  have  for  their  extraordi- 
nary Merit,  gives  them  the  Repute  of  Fops; 
they  would  be  more  eileem'd,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  reproach  them,  could  they  coniine 
themfelves  within  their  natural  Bounds.  A 
pretty  Woman  would  be  more  amiable,  if  fher 
did  not  fet  up  for  an  accomplifh'd  Beauty. 

They  that  pretend  to  undervalue  their  good 
Qualities,  and  leiien  the  Price  of  them,  do  it 
only  to  have  them  more  nicely  obferv'd.  Cla^ 
ricia  whofe  Eyes  are  perfectly  handfome,  is 
complaining  every  Moment  that  they  are  too 
little.  Every  Body  is  convinc'd  tliat  Geraftus 
is  a  Wit;  who  can  doubt  of  it  after  fo  many" 
Works  he  has  publilh'd,  and  yet,  he  fays,  he 
does  not  afpire  to  the  Glory  of  the  fublime- 
Genius's ;  but  you  make  him  mad ,  if  you 
leave  him  in  that  Opinion,  and  don't  prove  to 
him  the  contrary. 

I  make  no  difference  betwixt  praifmg  a  Per- 
fon  for  good  Qitalities  he  has  not,  and  malici- 
oufly  affronting  him ;  the  Reafon  wiiy  Men- 
are  \o  little  difiurb'd  with  thefe  double-iac'd 
Railleries,  is  that  they  are  all  Cullies  of  Com- 
mendations; they  tliink  flill  that  they  deferve- 
the  greatell:,  and  fo  far  are  they  from  Relent- 
ment,  they  thank  you  for  this  poifon'd  Incenfe.. 
Be  cautious  of  Alys^  his  Defign  is  to  impofe 
upon  you,  or  make  you  ridiculous ;  he  has  al- 
ways fome  My  fiery  in  the  Praifes  he  gives  you ; 
lie  makes  ufe  of  fly  Exprefiions,  which  artful- 
ly unveii  fome  fecret  Faults,  which  he  durft 
iiot  openly  reproach  you  with ;  thefe  are  my- 

flical 
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ftical  Civilities  which  Men  of  downright  Senfe 
take  for  fincere  Praifes,  but  which  pjovoke  the 
Laughter  of  thofe  v/ho  enter  into  his  Meaning, 
or  are  in  Confederacy  with  him. 

'Tis  not  always  to  do  Juftice  to  ethers  Me- 
rit, that  we  give  thern  excefTive  Praifes,  but 
with  a  By-defign  to  be  paid  by  them  in  the 
fame  Coin  j  thofe  that  we  refufe  this  Tribute 
to,  which  their  Pride  demands,  can't  help 
fhevv'ing  their  Indignation.  Lyfnwie  commends 
Ladies  for  their  Beauty,  contrary  to  the  Cuftom 
of  other  Women  ;  'tis  not  precifely  to  do  them 
Jullice  that  /he  takes  this  Method,  but  to  have 
all  the  Incenfe  fhe  gives  return'd  fo  her,  to  be 
flatter'd  upon  her  Charms,  and  to  be  told  every 
Moment  that  flie  is  handfome. 

What  Contempt  have  we  not  for  thofe- 
who  fpend  their  whole  Vifit  in  the  Commen- 
dation of  themfclves,  who  perpetually  talk  of 
their  Family,  their  Fortune  and  their  Interefl? 
The  Praifes  a  Man  inebriates  himfelf  with, 
have  always  an  ill  Efled,  and  if  he  had  fo 
much  Command,  as  never  to  praife  himfelf, 
he  would  be  much  more  Praife- worthy,  the 
Applaufes  he  gives  himfelf,  fatigue  all  the 
World.  Above  all  Things,  a  Man  ought  to  a- 
void  fpeaking  too  advantageoufly  of  his  Qua- 
lity, that's  an  antiquated  Piece  of  Breeding, 
Lyjis  would  be  very  agreeable  in  Converfation,, 
by  his  lively  Wit,  his  diverting  Behaviour,  the 
delicate  Turn  he  gives  to  all  he  fays,  but  he's 
continually  reducing  the  Difcourfe  to  his  high- 
Birth  j  he  tells  you,  without  Ceremony,  that 
he  is  brave,,  and  gives  you  the  Particulars  of 
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aa  A£lIon,  which  he  vigoroufly  fuflairi'd ;  he 
crowns  himfelf  with  his  own  Hands,  and  is  his 
own  Panegyrift. 

'Tis  a  long  time  that  Men  have  had  Remon- 
flrances  made  to  them  upon  this  Head,  and 
have  been  told,  that  the  Praifes  they  give  them- 
felves,  dilguft  and  turn  the  Stomach  of  thofe 
that  hear  them,  but  they  have  taken  their  Piy, 
and  will  never  be  fet  right;  the  fecret  Pleafure 
they  take  in  talking  of  themfelves,  prevails  a- 
bove  all  the  Remonftrances  you  can  make  to 
them.  If  you  commend  any  Man  of  the 
Sword  before  Thrafylus^  he  immediately  falls  to 
the  telling  you  of  an  Affair  wherein  he  was  the 
principal  Ailor;  he  would  thereby  infinuatt^ 
tliat  he  is  braver  than  the  Perfon  you  boaft  of. 
If  you  talk  of  the  Beauty  of  a  Woman  before 
Clelia^  fhe  tells  you,  without  more  ado,  that 
fhe  fhould  be  forry  not  to  be  more  handfome  ; 
this  Sincerity  is  a  Sign  that  fhe  is  fully  perfuaded 
of  what  Oie  fays.  How  ridiculous  is  it  to 
praife  one's  felf  too  grofly,  and  to  propofe  one's 
felf  at  every  turn  for  an  Example  ? 

When  once  a  Man's  accuftom'd  to  what's 
ridiculous,  he  is  feldom,  if  ever,  broke  of  it, 
becaufe  he  does  not  perceive  it;  they  are  Faults 
he  carries  about  with  him,  and  never  perceives 
that  he  has  'em;  the  older  he  grows,  the  flron— 
ger  grows  the  Foppery.  To  preferve  himfelf 
from  it,  he  mull  watch  his  Condu6t  in  little 
Things,  as  well  as  in  great.  'Tis  in  Trifles  a 
Man  moft  fhews  himfelf,  becaufe  he  is  apt  to 
negle6l  them ;  he  muft,  efpecially  be  upon  his 
Guard  againfc  impoifou'd  .Praifes^  which  are. ra- 
ther 
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ther  Hy  Satire,  than  true  Encomium.  We 
live  in  an  ill-natur'd  Age,  in  which  every  one 
aire6ls  to  make  a  Jeft  of  his  Neighbour,  and 
turn  him  into  Ridicule.  'Tis  often  done  under 
the  neateft  Appearances  imaginable,  and  in  the 
moft  flattering  and  careffing  Language. 

Every  Man  that  is  an  Author,  unlefs  he  be 
modeft,  and  have  a  great  Empire  over  himfelf, 
gr6ws  vain-glorious  by  his  eagernefs  to  fliew 
himfelf  and  to  read  his  Works ;  thefe  Recitals 
are  fatiguing  and  importunate;  "tis  pure  Vanity 
that  makes  a  Writer  very  contemptible,  and 
denotes  an  Heart  corrupted  with  a  foolifh  Glo- 
ry. What  occafion  is  there  to  teize  People  with 
Repetitions,  which  they  hear  only  in  Complai- 
fance,  and  make  Pretence  of  applauding,  only 
to  laugh  at  the  Author  and  his  Piece. 

A  Man  conceited  of  his  Merit,  and  charm'd 
with  the  Agreeablenefs  of  his  Work,  defires 
you  modeftly  to  cenfure  it,  and  to  tell  him 
freely  your  Opinion,  without  Favour  or  Af- 
fection; but  at  the  very  firfl  Word  you  would 
have  him  flrike  out,  he  begins  to  fire,  and 
looks  upon  you  with  a  fneering  Smile,  which 
fufficiently  implies,  that  he  pities  you  and  your 
Crriticifm:  If  you  perfift  in  telling  him  your 
Thoughts,  he  accufes  you  of  Ignorance  and 
Injudicioufnefs,  he  leaves  you  difcontented  with 
your  Advice,  and  goes  in  queft  of  fome  more 
eafy  Bubble  to* flatter  his  foolifh  Vanity. 

You  would  have  the  World  talk  of  you, 
Philidor^  at  any  rate,  but  all  you  do  to  make 
a  Figure,  ferves  but  to  render  you  ridiculous ; 
Vainglory  is  the  Rock  that  all  your  good  Qiia- 

lities 
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lities  fplit  upon  j  that  grand  Equipage  that  en- 
cumbers the  Streets,  and  makes  you  pafs  for  an 
Ambafiador,    is  the  thing   which  makes  you  - 
looked  upon  as  a  Fop;  it  Teems  as  if  you  had  ■ 
confin'd  your  Merit,  to  the  having   a  great 
Number  of  Horfes  and  Slaves. 

Seliniac  borrov^^s  Money  on  all  Hands,  that 
he  may  live  high,  and  be  drawn  in  a  Coacii 
and  Six,  but  his  Creditors  are  item  and  terrible 
People,  and  don'c  underiland  Raillery  ;  they 
are  continually  at  SeHniac's  Heels,  v/ho  is  forc'd 
to  go  on  Foot,  for  fear  they  iliould  feize  his 
Coach. 

He  that  could  forbear  talking  and  praifmg 
of  himfelf,  v/ould  find  that  he  feeks,  that  is, 
to  be  efieem'd  j  I  know  that  vain  People  take 
an  exquifite  Pieafure  in  vaunting  what  they  do^. 
but  they  ought  alfo  to  have  Regard  for  the 
Pieafure  of  others,  who  fuflfer  by  hearing  them : 
Leave  the  publick  the  Liberty  of  its  Suffrage, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  determine  the  Glory  you 
deferve. 

'Tis  eafy  to  obferve,  from  Gelanor\  Dif- 
courfe  and  Carriage,  that  he  is  well  Tatisfied 
with  himfelf  i  he  finds  the  Art  always  to  re- 
duce the  Difcourfe  to  fomething  that  relates  to 
him ;  he  boafts  his  Retinue,  his  Expences,  his 
Quality;  he  talks  of  his  Employs,  and  the  Fa- 
vour of  his  Prince ;  he  tells  you  without  Referve,,, 
that  he  has  Senfe,  and  is  handfome;  and  he  fo 
i\^y  believes  it,  that  he'il  perfuade  others  of  it, 
„one  time  or  other. 

You  always  talk  of  yourfelf,  Philotlmus^ 
and.  of  your  Wife  and  Children  ;  after  you 

have 
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have  exhaufte^  the  Chapter  of  your  Birth,  hj 
a  long  Bead-Roll  of  your  Pedigree,  and  enur 
meration  of  your  Anceftors,  who  have  done 
important  Services  to  the  State  j  you  talk  of 
the  vafl  Riches  you  pofTefs,  the  great  Rate  you 
live  at,  the  Place  you  have  a  mind  to  buy,  and 
an-Eftate  in  the  Country.  Do  you  think  that 
thePublick  is  much  interefs'd  in  your  Hillory? 
There  are  Seafons  wherein  you  chufe  to  fpeak 
ill  of  yourfelf,  rather  than  nothing;  this  is  not 
with  Defign  to  be  believ'd,  but  only  to  talk 
of  yourfelf;  the  Pleafure  you  take  in  it  in- 
demniaes  your  Self-Love,  but  you  ought  to 
indemnify  others  for  the  Uneafmefs  you  give 
them. 

The  PrepolTeilion  of  Men  concerning  their 
Reputation,  is  a  great  Weaknefs,  and  has  a 
Cjuite  contrary  Effed  to  what  they  defire ;  it 
expofes  them  to  Contempt  and  Ridicule.  Thofe 
fplenetick  Niceties  they  have  upon  the  Point 
of  Honour,  don't  render  them  more  deferving 
of  it :  What  Engines  don't  they  play  to  depreis 
others,  and  raife  themfelves  upon  their  Ruin? 
That  fordid  Jealoufy,  and  ill-natur'd  Envy, 
is  a  fign  but  of  an  indifferent  Merit. 
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^npIS  a  kind  of  Maxim  which  everybody 
-^  takes  up  without  Examination ,  that 
Tafles  are  not  to  be  difputed  ;  mean  while, 
there's  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  there 
is  a  good  and  bad  Tafte,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  Service  to  the  "World  to  make  it  fenfible 
of  this  Difference.  He  that  of  all  Men  has 
penetrated  fartheft  Into  the  Folds  of  an  human 
Heart,  has  faid,  there  is  in  the  Works  of  Art 
a  Point  of  Perfection,  as  of  Goodnefs  or  Ma- 
turity in  the  Produdis  of  Nature;  he  that 
don't  perceive  it,  or  places  his  Efteem  below 
or  above  it,  has  a  deficient  Tafte,  and  there- 
fore 'tis  not  without  Reafon  that  Tafles  are 
controverted  and  difputed  3  but  it  would  be  a 
fort  of  Miracle  to  rectify  thofe  who  have  a 
corrupt  Palate,  becaufe  of  the  natural  Repug- 
nance incident  to  all  Men,  to  own  their  w^ant 
of  Judgment ;  for  no  body  will  honeftly  con- 
fefs  that  he  is  miftaken,  or  that  his  Tafte  is 
naught.  On  this  Principle  it  is  that  we  find 
Men  fo  obftinate  to  maintain  the  Propofitions 
they  advance,  be  they  never  fo  extravagant ; 
this  Obftinacy  manifefts  the  little  Judgment ; 
of  thofe  who  reafon  fo  extravagantly. 

Judgment  is  one  of  the  rareft  Things  in  the 
World,  and  yet  every  one  pretends  to  judge, 

with- 
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without  fear  of  difcovering  their  Bh'nd-fide 
and  perverfe  Tafle^  they  would  fain,  right  or 
wrong,  draw  all  Men  to  their  Opinion,  and 
run  away  with  the  Suffrages,  however  whim- 
iically  they  judge  of  Things,  either  by  Cen- 
fure  or  Approbation.  How  pitiable  is  that 
Haughtinels  fome  People  ihew  upon  our  read- 
ing any  Piece  to  them  ?  Or  as  they  come  from 
the  Play-houfe ,  they  applaud  whatever  is 
Naught,  and  unmercifully  condemn  all  that  is 
Excellent ;  they  maim  fome  Terms  of  Art, 
which  they  prepofleroufly  place;  all  they  do 
to  be  look'd  upon  as  nice  Judges,  ferves  only 
to  make  them  acl  the  Fool  turned  Crltick, 

There  are  very  few  to  be  met  with,  who  un- 
derftand  true  Merit,  but  take  the  Shadow  for 
the  Subfiance,  and  glaring  Tinfel  for  good 
Gold  ;  they  let  their  Eyes  be  dazzled  by  a 
fuperficial  Luftre,  which  pleafes  only  the  in- 
judicious, infomuch,  that  a  Man  need  not  de- 
fpair  of  having  Applauders,  though  he  have 
no  true  Defert.  A  Man  may  even,  fometimes, 
venture  upon  Ambiguities,  that  may  be  inter- 
preted well  or  ill;  the  Judicious  can't  be  de- 
ceiv'd  by  them,  but  there  are  abundance  of 
Coxcombs. 

Why  fhould  a  Man  torture  himfelf  to  pleafe 
an  Herd  of  Fools,  whofe  Judgments  are  al- 
ways wrong?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  the  Ap- 
probation of  five  or  fix  worthy  Men,  who  di- 
ftinguifh  true  Merit,  than  by  falfe  Beauties 
allure  the  Voices  of  the  Multitude  ?  What 
does  it  fignify  if  you  are  not  approv'd  by 
People  of  bad  Senfe  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  if  Beafts 
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are  fiiiftaken,  or  reafon  ill  ?  Reft  fatisfied  with 
<]omg  well,  v/ithout  being  alarm'd  at  the  falfe 
Judgments  of  the  Publick. 

There  are  in  the  World  a  fort  of  infipid  Flat- 
terers, who  make  it  their  Bufmefs  to  praife  e- 
very  Body,  without  diftin6tion  of  true  Merit, 
they  mak-e  a  thoufand  Exclamations  for  the 
Jeaft  Trifle,  and  load  you  with  Praifes.  with- 
out Reafon  or  Diftinfiion.  This  Vice  is  in 
mighty  Vogue,  we  dare  not  fpeak  to  People 
without  flattering  them,  and  faying  a  thou- 
fand things  we  don't  believe  ;  'tis  a  kind  of 
Farce  that  is  continually  adled,  which  foever 
way  we  turn,  we  are  murder'd  by  thefe  trivial 
Panegyrifts ;  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  than  this  Character,  for,  unlefs  we 
lake  care,  we  become  as  impertinent  by  prai- 
iing  others,  as  ourfelves. 

How  many  are  there  that  by  a  ridiculous 
Vanity,  ftill  defend  thofe  filly  Things  that  are 
exploded  by  good  Senfe?  'Tis  as  hard  to  re- 
commend bad  Things,  which  are  generally 
condemn'd,  as  'tis  to  depreciate  thofe  things 
that  have  an  univerfal  Approbation.  Ill  Judges 
make  it  their  Glory  to  refift  the  Torrent;  if 
they  were  ask'd  the  Reafon  why  they  damn'd 
fome  Pieces,  and  would  iincerely  anfv/er,  they 
could  give  no  other,  but  becaufe  all  the  World 
approves  them.  You  cenfure  the  beft  Places 
in  a  Book,  which  all  fenfible  Men  applaud, 
and  you  equally  blame  thofe  that  do  well  and 
thofe  that  do  ill ;  you  laugh  at  a  Man  of  Me- 
rit as  a  Fool ;  this  muft  proceed  for  want  of 
Equity  or  Judgment,  take  your  Choice. 
.  ;  As 
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As  extravagant  as  a  Man  is  in  his  Fancies, 
he  propofes  them  as  Models,  and  would  have 
Admirers.  Front  in  has  built  an  Houfe  of  an 
unufual  Contrivance,  be  is  charm'd  with  his 
Defign,  and  if  you  would  believe  him,  all 
Houfes  were  to  be  pull'd  down  to  be  rebuilt 
upon  this  Plan.  The  Judgment  is  the  Tri- 
umph of  Self- Love,  they  that  have  it  Juft  and 
Excellent,  become  famous  by  their  Inventions^ 
even  tho*  they  invent  but  Trifles. 

That  which  makes  Women  talk  fo  much,  is 
their  want  of  Underftanding ;  this  Maxim 
feems  a  Paradox,  and  yet  'tis  very  true;  as 
they  are  very  fliallow  and  empty,  whatever 
ftrikes  their  Senfes  takes  up  their  Capacities, 
and  becomes  the  Subject  of  their  Difcourfe ; 
whatever  they  fee  or  hear,  their  Pleafures  and 
Pains,  their  Domeftick  Affairs,  their  Intrigues, 
their  Quarrels,  are  inexhauflible  Topicks,  and 
provided  you  only  talk  fiddle  faddle,  they  are 
never  at  a  lofs  in  Converfation. 

We  find  Women  of  fo  depraved  a  Tafte, 
that  nothing  will  ferve  them  unlefs  they  be 
talk'd  of,  be  it  good  or  ill,  'tis  indifferent  to 
them,  provided  they  be  the  Subject  of  Dif- 
courfe, there  being  nothing  fo  calamitous  in 
their  Opinion,  as  to  be  forgotten  ;  they  take 
a  good  Courfe  for  that,  and  commit  fo  many 
Extravagancies  that  'tis  impolTible  the  Publick 
fhould  not  mind  them. 

The  Lady  Orfay  is  fo  follicitous,  left  any 
body  fhould  be  ignorant  of  her  Adventures, 
thatfhe  is  at  all  the  Pains  to  recount  them  her- 
fclf,  to  all  that  will  giv^e  her  the  hearing;  fhe 
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even  makes  Additions  and  Epifodes  of  her  own 
to  embeliiih  the  Romance  j  fhe  tells  the  Names 
of  her  Lovers,  draws  their  Pictures,  and  omits 
no  Circumftance.  Can  it  be  doubted,  after 
this  5  whether  fhe  be  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing, when  (lie  has  a  whole  Legion  of  Gal- 
lants ? 

Heretofore  the  Men  were  \t(s  referv'd  and 
cautious  than  the  Women;  the  Mode  is  turn'd 
about,  and  the  latter  are  now  the  more  foolifli 
and  extravagant,  they  are  more  regard lefs  of 
Meafures,  and  at  lefs  Pains  to  fave  Appearances; 
there  are  fome  Women  of  fo  fantaftick  a  Cha- 
racSter,  that  they  could  fmd  no  Relifh  in  any 
thing  they  did,  if  all  the  World  was  not  in- 
form'd  of  their  Adventures ;  they  make  them- 
felves  fufpe<£^€d  of  more  111  than  they  are  ad:u- 
ally  guilty  of  in  their  Practice ;  they  delight  in 
Noife  and  Buftle,  and  refolve  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  tho'  it  be  for  their  Vices. 

Could  it  be  believ'd,  unlefs  we  faw  It  with 
our  Eyes,  that  Women  eminent  for  their  Qua- 
lity and  their  Birth,  plum'd  themfelves  upon  | 
their  Gallantries,  and  eftablifli'd  their  Merit 
upon  the  Number  and  Reputation  of  their 
Lovers  ?  So  far  are  they  from  making  a  Secret 
of  thefe  kind  of  Affairs,  that  they  talk  of  them 
with  the  fame  Freedom  as  if  they  were  things 
indifferent  j  we  fee  them  in  the  Pvlall  and  in 
the  Park,  walking,  giggling  with  their  Sparks  ; 
they  refort  together  to  the  Plays  and  Gaming- 
Houfes,  and  are  never  apart.  Would  not  fuch 
a  publick  and  avow'd  Fondnefs  make  any  \¥o- 
man  blufh>  that  had  th?  leaft  Senfe  of  Honour, 
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or  any  Remains  of  Reafon  ?  'Tis  an  aftonilh- 
ing  Thing,  they  have  the  Face  thus  to  appear 
in  Publick  \  the  Corruption  of  the  Age,  and 
the  fpecious  Names  that  are  given  this  fort  of 
Commerce,  don't  mitigate  the  Infamy ;  if  they 
were  call'd  by  the  Name  they  deferve,  they 
would  be  an  Horror  to  themfelves. 

Whatever  Merit  a  worthy  Man  may  have, 
it  can't  defend  him  againft  the  fjlly  Railleries 
of  Buffoons;  Fools  applaud  them  for  it,  but 
none  but  Fools.  Men  of  Worth,  who  judge 
not  by  PrepofTeilion,  do  him  Juftlce,  and  pity 
thofe  that  pretend  to  turn  him  into  Ridi^ 
cule. 

It  is  ufual  enough  for  a  Fool  that  is  in  Fa- 
vour, or  is  Rich,  to  defpife  a  Man  of  Merit 
v/ithout  Fortune;    but  all   the  Fooleries  that 
efcape  him,  when  he  goes  to  jeft,  make  the 
fenfible  Man   amends  before    the   Company, 
who  prefer  perfonal  Merit  before  the  Wealth 
of  a  Banker,  if  they  judge  rationally  of  things. 
'Tis  not  fo  much  the  Riches  of  fome  People 
that  makes  them  hated,   as  the  foolifh  Vanity 
that  poffeffes  them ,    and  the  haughty    Way 
wherewith  they  treat  others  not  fo  wealthy  as 
themfelves.     I  can't  conceive,  fays  Ciarineite, 
very  often,  how  any  one  can  live,  without  at 
leaft  three  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.     It  is  not 
ten  Years  ago  that  Clarinette  had  not  where- 
withal to  buy  her  a  Petticoat,  and  fhe  went 
abroad  to  dine  with  her  Neighbours  to  fave 
Charges. 

A  Man   of  Referve,  that   talks  but  little, 
gives  no  handle  to  the  Drolls,  who  know  not 
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where  to  attack  him,  but  it's  eafy  to  expofe 
the  Folly  of  thofe  Blunderbufles,  that  talk  loud 
and  long,  that  decide  impertinently,  that  con- 
demn the  good  things  in  a  Book,  and  approve 
the  bad ,  without  Difcretion  and  without 
Rule. 

Don't  venture  to  fpeak  your  Opinion,  unlefs 
you  be  fure  of  your  Matter ;  thereby  you  give 
an  infallible  Proof,  whether  your  Senfe  be  juft 
or  otherwife  \  that  Raftinefs,  which  moft  Peo- 
ple manifefi  to  fpeak  their  Thoughts  too  freely 
upon  all  forts  of  Subje6ls,  is  a  certain  Criterion 
of  little  Judgment  J  thefe  odd  Decifions  ex- 
pofe their  bad  Tafte,  and  often  are  the  Confe- 
quences  of  a  foolifh  Pride. 

Profefs'd  Banterers  chufe  rather  to  difoblige 
their  befl  Friends,  than  to  lofe  the  Opportu- 
nity of  fpeaking  their  Jeft;  they  don't  refleft 
that  in  making  others  laugh  they  make  them- 
leives  ridiculous.  What  Parts,  v/hat  Addrefs, 
what  Genius,  what  Acquaintance  with  Man- 
ners, muft  not  a  Man  have  that  will  fet  up  for 
an  Humorifl?  'Tis  not  a  fmall  thing  to  pleafe 
Men  of  Judgment;  in  making  them  laugh,  we 
make  ourfelves  defpis'd ;  he  that  thinks  to  be 
agreeable,  and  to  divert  the  Company  by  his 
Wit,  cheapens  himfelf  by  his  fiat  and  fool  ifh 
Drollery. 

Abundance  of  People  think  to  diflinguifh 
themfelves  by  humourfome  Singularities,  which 
raife  moH  difadvantageous  Notions  of  them  \ 
ypu  are  not  at  the  bottom  fo  much  a  Libertine 
as  you  appear ;  if  you  would  regard  Exter- 
nals and  fave  Appearances,  you'd  pafs  for  an 
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honeft  Man.  What  Pleafure  do  you  find  to 
vilify  yourfelf  for  a  Frolick  ?  Is  the  Reputa- 
tion of  an  honeft,  wife  and  fober  Man  io  tri- 
fling a  thing,  that  you'll  rifque  it  for  a  Jeft> 
and  a  little  dull  Raillery  upon  Subjeits  whicb 
ought  not  to  be  touch'd  but  with  great  Re- 
ferve  ?  We  judge  of  Men  by  their  outward 
Appearance,  and  we  have  Reafon  to  believe 
their  Sentiments  are  fuch  as  they  afFe^l  to  have 
them  thought. 

A  Wit,  who  thinks  himfelf  fo,  and  would 
be  thought  fo  of  others,  is  the  plague  of  So- 
ciety. Who  can  hold  in,  againft  the  Applau- 
fes  he  gives  himfelf,  againft  the  Contempt  he 
has  for  all  that  others  praife,  and  that  defer ve 
moft  to  be  prais'd?  He  always  puts  his  beft 
Side  outermoft,  all  his  Words,  and  Geftures>. 
and  Twinklings  of  his  Eyes,  fignify  that  he  is 
a  Wit,  that  he  is  perfuaded  of  it,  and  would 
have  others  perfuaded  of  it  too;  Your  Defign, 
Dorilas^  was  to  fet  up  for  a  Wit,  you  have 
fucceeded  in  it^  but  this  Title  has  undone  the 
little  Merit  you  had  before.  The  Chara6ler  of 
a  Wit  includes  in  it  I  know  not  what  Haugh- 
tinefs,  Prefumption,  Folly,  and  a  vaft  Maga- 
zine of  Contempt  for  poor  Mankind,  which  is 
refpe6led  with  an  Eye  of  Pity  and  Self- Com- 
placency in  abundance. 

'Tis  a  wretched  thing  not  to  have  fufficient 
Wit  to  perceive  when  one  talks  like  a  Fool ; 
but  they  that  obftinately  maintain  all  their 
Extravagancies  are  ftill  more  to  be  pitied,  be- 
Ciiufe  they  are  incorrigible. 

F   1    ^  What 
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What  a  Fatigue  is  it  for  a  Man  of  Senfe  to 
bear  thofe  Babblers,  that  talk  a  long  time  to- 
gether and  fay  nothing.  Women  of  Parts  talk 
much,  and  In  handfome  Terms  ;  if  they  could 
avoid  Impertinences  their  Converfation  would 
be  very  charming  ;  in  telling  a  Story,  they 
omit  not  the  leall  Circumftance^  if  they  talk 
of  an  Affair,  they  fift  it  to  the  minuteft  Par- 
ticulars, and  when  they  have  faid  all,  they 
add  fome  Epifodes,  v/hich  give  them  a  fine 
Career. 

There's  a  medium  to  be  obferv'd  betwixt 
that  Itch  of  imparting  Secrets,  and  a  fcrupu- 
]ous  Referve  that  dares  not  talk  of  the  leaft 
T' rifles.  Damon  fometimes  makes  a  Myfte- 
ry  of  Things  which  every  body  knows ;  he 
defires  you  to  keep  the  News  fecret  which  he 
tells  you,  which  you  may  read  as  well  as  he  in 
the  Gazette. 

It  was  the  Saying  of  a  Philofopher,  Speaky 
-that  I  may  know  you ;  if  this  be  a  certain 
Maxim,  moft  I.adies  make  it  too  apparent 
what  their  Notion:  are  concerning  Gallantry  ; 
they  are  not  referv'd  enough  upon  that  Head, 
they  talk  too  (v^dy  of  Intrigues,  Amours, 
Adventures,  gallanting  Stories,  kind  Miftref- 
fes ;  thefe  Difcourfes  difgrace  them  more  than 
they  imagine ;  'tis  a  Sign  they  are  a  little  too 
gentle,  when  they  don't  ftart  at  thefe  fort  of 
Affairs;  there's  no  occafion  to  appear  fo  know- 
ing upon  thefe  Subjects,  a  laudable  Ignorance 
would  do  them  much  more  Honour. 

'Tis  a  fign  of  Wit  to  be  able  to  proportion 
on-i's  idi  to  all  forts  of  Chara^^ers,  to  Life  or 
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fall,  according  as  occafion  offers;  nothing 
ought  to  be  above  or  below  the  Notice  of  a 
Man  of  great  Senfe ;  he  is  capable  of  the  moft 
exalted  things,  and  he  rnuft  defcend  to  the  leait 
Particulars.  We  know  fome  People  who  are 
moft  admirable  Authors,  and  yet  feem  weak 
in  the  Affairs  of  Intereft ;  every  body  cheats 
them,  and  their  Servants  rob  them,  becaufe 
they  will  not  ftoop  to  little  things,  which  they 
ought  to  be  exacStly  acquainted  with. 

Agatho  in  the  Vifits  he  makes  the  Sex,  talks 
to  them  a  thoufand  learned  Things,  even  to  the 
citing  PafTages  of  Greek ;  we  ought  to  propor- 
tion what  we  fay  to  the  Genius  and  Abilities 
of  thofe  we  fpeak  to,  fmce  we  fpeak  only  to  be 
underftood.  'Tis  eafy  enough  to  impofe  upon 
the  credulous  or  the  ignorant,  and  to  Ihun 
them  with  bombaft  Words. 

Since  Turpin  has  had  the  Fancy  to  a£i  the 
Learned,  he's  grown  intolerable,  he  under- 
takes to  determine  of  every  thing,  and  his 
Determinations  are  always  wrong  ;  he  gapes 
in  the  Theatre,  and  makes  wry  Faces  at  the 
Players  ;  the  moft  excellent  Pieces  of  Prof'e 
and  Verfe,  to  him  feem  but  indifferent :  But 
he  declares  himfelf  the  Patron  of  thofe  that 
every  body  hilfes ;  and  you  engage  in  a  perfo- 
nal  Quarrel  with  him,  if  you  pretend  to  main- 
tain that  they  are  naught;  his  Decifions  are 
an  Air  of  Haughtinefs  and  Prefumption  that 
there's  no  withftanding:  Turpin  would  be  a 
much  worthier  Man,  if  he  did  not  think  him- 
felf Learned. 

F  4  Little 
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Little  Souls,  as  Women,  the  vulgar  Maids 
that  live  retir'd,  Country  People,  are  not  af- 
fe6^ed  with  things  they  eafily  comprehend  ; 
they  are  more  touch'd  with  what  they  don't 
underftand,  as  believing  there's  fomething  of 
Myftery  in  that  which  is  above  their  Compre- 
henfion  ;  they  that  preach  to  the  Nunneries, 
feldom  charm  them  by  rational  and  intelligible 
Difcourfes,  and  lull  of  Senfe ;  nothing  will 
do  with  them,  but  the  fublime,  falfe  Rhetorick 
and  Hyperbole. 

There  are  few  whofe  Judgment  is  good  e- 
nough  to  defend  them  againft  the  Charms  of 
Novelty ;  hence  proceed  thofe  ill-grounded 
Applaufes,  for  Works  which  have  no  other 
Merit  than  that  of  being  Newj  the  Faults  of 
them  agreeably  furprize  us,  and  that  Surprize 
leflens  our  Attention  ;  the  heft  things  in  Na- 
ture weary  and  fatigue  us  by  a  too  long  Cu- 
flom;  -that  which  ftruck  us  moft,  leaves  an 
Habit  in  us,  which  renders  it  flat  and  dull ; 
the  livelier  a  Paffion  has  been,  the  greater 
Difguft  it  leaves,  when  once  it's  cur'd.  How- 
ever ,  an  exquifite  Judgment  will  never  be 
difgufted  with  that  which  ought  to  pleafe, 
nor  ever  applaud  what  deferves  not  to  be  ap- 
plauded. 

I  have  known  People  complain,  that  fome 
Perfons  had  too  airy  an  Humour;  they  that  are 
always  laughing,  don't  always  make  others 
merry ;  too  much  Gaiety  tires  at  laft,  and 
grows  infipid  -,  there  are  fome  that  can't  fpeak 
the  leaft  thing  without  cackling,  and  likewife 
highly  applaud  whatever's  faid  to  them,     'Tis 

fre- 
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frequently  a  fign  of  Stupidity  and  want  of 
Senfe,  to  admire  what  is  not  admirable  ^  great 
Wits  are  never  great  Admirers. 

Weak  and  irrefolute  Minds  are  always  af- 
fecting to  do  what  they  fee  done  by  others  j 
incapable  of  any  Refolution  of  -their  own, 
they  are  governed  by  the  Examples  that  are 
before  them  ,  and  without  executing  any 
thing  of  their  Projecls,  they  are  always  agita- 
ted with  infinite  Reflections,  which  deftroy  one 
another. 

'Tis  a  Miftake  to  believe  there  is  Greatne/s 
of  Soul,  and  Courage  in  hating  all  the  People 
that  have  done  us  ill  OfHces ;  that  Paflion  is  a 
fign  of  Weaknefs  -,  they  that  have  not  Gene- 
rofity  to  pardon,  nor  Courage  to  revenge 
themfelves  on  thofe  they  hate,  never  forgive  at 
all. 

It  requires  Merit  and  excellent  Qualities, 
not  to  run  into  fantaftick  Fopperies,  when  a 
Man  is  arriv'd  to  a  great  Fortune;  the  Head 
turns  and  grows  vertiginous,  upon  fo  great  an 
Exaltation ;  but  good  Fortune  is  a  Veil  that 
hides  the  Folly ;  the  Extravagancies  of  a 
Man  in  Favour  are  not  look'd  upon  as  fuch  ; 
that  which  appears  monftrous  in  a  Man  dif- 
grac'd,  is  tolerated  and  fometimes  applauded 
in  a  Man  in  Place.  Rofimonh  Lips  never  o- 
pen  but  to  utter  childifh  Follies  \  he  infolent- 
ly  boafts  his  Favour,  his  "Credit  and  his  Sta- 
tion ;  every  body  applauds  him,  an(]  bends 
their  Knee  before  this  Idol  \  many  are  even 
perfuaded  that  Rofimon  has  great  Defert,  bc- 
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caufe  he  has  a  great  Eftate,  and  is  capable  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  Good  or  Mifchief. 

How  many  People  recommend  themfelves 
by  their  Garb  and  Equipage?  Have  they  any 
other  Merit  than  that  of  being  followed  by  a 
numerous  Train,  and  dragging  every  where 
after  their  Heels  a  magnificent  Retinue  ?  The 
World  is  filly  enough  to  value  them  the  more 
for  thisj  an  embroider'd  Coat  gives  Admit- 
tance into  Places  to  a  Man  that  would  be 
thrufi;  out,  if  he  was  worfe  cloath'd.  Merit 
is  not  engraven  upon  the  Forehead;  a  Fool 
"vyith  a  glittering  outfide,  tramples  upon  a 
Wit,  who  has  no  other  Portion  than  that  of 
his  own  Parts ;  a  Man  muft  be  a  Sot  to  value 
himfeif  for  the  richnefs  of  the  Habit  he  wears, 
but  he  mufc  have  a  bad  Tafte,  that  fuffers 
himfeif  to  be  dazled  by  an  imaginary  Merit, 
which  a  Man  divefls  himfeif  of  when  he  un- 
drelTes.  Da7non  complains  that  he  was  ill  re- 
ceiv'd  at  the  Marchionefs  of  Araminta^^  who 
fhew'd  great  Regards  to  Thraf.mon^  who  is 
only  a  fumptuous  Fool,  whofe  Equipage  is 
an  Honour  to  the  Gates  he  ftops  at.  Damon 
is  to  blame,  not  to  be  Rich,  and  to  go  on 
Feet. 

That  v/hich  fliews,  more  than  any  thing, 
the  bad  Tafle  of  our  Age,  and  the  Depravati- 
on of  our  Morals,  is  the  Deference  we  have 
for  Varlets,  who  have  emerg'd  from  the  Ob- 
fcurity  of  their  Condition  by  their  Wits  3  the 
City  and  Court  honours  them,  the  Wretches 
who  wore  a  Livery  are  Company  for  the  great- 
eft  Lords,  they  are  Partners  in  their  Pleafures 
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and  Companion?  at  P^ay;  they  entertain  Dukes 
and  Peers,  vv^ho  tnink  it  no  Difgrace  to  level 
themfelves  with  "a  Man  that  wore  their  Li- 
very ;  this  Confufion  makes  us  look'd  upon 
with  Aftoiiifliment,  by  Nations  far  remote 
from  our  Climate ,  which  we  call  Barba- 
rous. 


Of  Impoflure, 

IS  It  poflible  there  fhould  be  no  Sincerity  in- 
the  World,  and  that  we  dare  not  confide  in 
any  body  ?  Thofe  very  Perfons  that  flatter  you 
to  your  Face,  carefs  and  kifs  you ;  as  foon  as 
they  have  left  you,  or  your  Back  is  turn'd,  let 
fly  a  thoufand  Calumnies  upon  your  Condu^i ; 
this  is  an  infamous  Procedure,  we  are  to  mi- 
Itruft  artificial  Words  with  a  double  Meaning, 
as  the  moft  pernicious  thing  in  Nature;  fucla 
fly  and  elaborate  v/ays  of  acting  intimate  a 
great  Pronenefs  to  Deceit,  and  a  great  Genius 
for  Impofture. 

Moft  Men  are  only  ingenious  Cheats,  they 
ftudy  to  deceive  all  the  World  by  fair  Appear- 
ances and  flattering  Words,  which  are  fo  many 
Flowers  they  flrew  to  cover  the  Snare  they  liave 
laid  for  you. 

We  ought  never  to  promife  any  thing  above 
our  Power,  nor  engage  in  chimerical  Under- 
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takings,  which  is  the  common  Fault  of  vain 
People,  who  would  impofe  upon  thofe  that 
don't  know  them :  Who  would  not  think, 
that  heard  them,  that  they  govern'd  the  whole 
Kingdom  ?  They  ftun  and  deafen  you  with  the 
continual  Noife  of  their  Favour  and  Intereft; 
you  would  imagine  the  Prince  had  great  Con- 
fideration  for  them,  and  that  he  durft  refufe 
them  nothing.  Some  are  eafy  to  believe  them, 
but  the  more  intelligent  regard  them  as  Vifio- 
naries,  or  as  Cheats. 

We  commonly  deviate  from  the  Rules  of 
good  Condu61;,  when  we  would  be  over-cun- 
ning ;  Artifice,  Craft  and  Diffimulation,  u- 
furp  the  Place  of  Capacity  and  good  Senfe,  and 
the  more  confiderable  Faults  we  commit,  the 
more  we  depart  from  the  common  Road;  that 
iSj  we  become  the  Fools  of  our  own  Farce. 

A  Diflembler  makes  the  firft  Advances,  and 
by  that  Artifice  impofes  on  others,  who  can't 
fufpedl:  a  Man  that  fmiles  in  their  Face  and  talks 
to  them,  can  have  any  fecret  Poifon  in  his 
Heart;  he  fpeaks  in  fabmiflive  and  refpe^lful 
Terjns  to  pacify  thofe  that  jufily  complain  of 
the  Injuries  they  have  receiv'd  from  him;  but 
his  Pefign  is  to  give  them  an  Opiate  that  he 
may  the  more  effectually  deceive  them. 

Noble  Souls  are  eafily  caught  in  this  Snare, 
being  above  Tricking  themfelves,  they  can't 
imagine  others  fbould  have  recourfe  to  Artifice 
to  feduce  them,  whereby  they  eafily  become 
the  Property  of  abundance  of  People  who  em- 
ploy all  their  Subtilty  to  deceive  fuch  as  don't 
fufpcwl  them. 

Sin- 
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Sincerity  is  the  Soul  of  Commerce  and  civil 
Society,  and  yet  'tis  a  very  uncommon  Virtue 
in  fo  refining  an  Age  as  this  we  live  in  ;  'tis 
an  Art  and  a  Trade  to  difguife  the  Sentiments; 
that  pretended  Opennefs  of  Heart,  is  only  a 
Lure  to  attract  the  Confidences  of  Men ;  we 
find  none  fincere,  but  thofe  that  have  not  Wit 
enough  to  play  the  Impoftor. 

To  what  Purpofe  is  it  to  make  infignificant 
Promifes,  without  Defign  or  Ability  to  per- 
form them?  You  accoft  Lyfander  with  an 
humble  and  fubmiilive  Air,  you  open  your 
Bufinefs  to  him,  and  conjure  him  to  afiift  you  ; 
he  readily  engages,  and  with  the  Afilirance  he 
fpeaks  to  you,  you  believe  he  will  affift  you  to 
the  utmcft  3  but  as  foon  as  he  leaves  you,  he 
forgets  your  Name,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Bufinefs  you  have  folicited  with  him,  and  will 
never  think  on't  more,  Neverthelefs  he  is 
always  furrounded  and  refpe61:ed  by  a  Crowd 
of  Clients,  whom  he  has  long  abus'd  with 
the  Offers  of  his  Credit  and  his  Friendfhip. 
'Tis  as  hard  for  a  Man  to  work  off  an  Impo- 
llure,  as  'tis  to  be  convinc'd  of  the  Infidelity 
ofaMiftrefs. 

The  Neceflities  we  are  under,  and  the  Hopes 
we  have  to  be  afiifted  by  thofe  who  promife  us 
their  Succour,  jointly  confpire  to  devote  us  to 
them  ;  though  they  have  deceiv'd  us  a  thou- 
fand  times,  we  continue  to  pay  our  Court  to 
them.  People  in  Place  fhculd  be  more  referv'd 
in  promifing  their  Favour,  and  making  their 
Dependants  languifli  with  the  Diet  of  chime- 
rical Hopes  and  delufive  Promifes  5   all  they 
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gain  by  this  Condudl,  is  to  make  themfelves 
defpis'd,  and  to  be  regarded  as  AfFronters. 

I  can't  comprehend  the  Hardinefs  of  fome 
People  to  be  the  Author  of  Lies;  that  Vice  is 
fo  fordid  and  diflionourable,  that  there  needs 
nothing  more  to  ruin  a  Reputation,  whatever 
Merit  a  Man  may  have  befides.  'Tis  in  vain 
to  lay  in  Precautions  to  maintain  a  Lye; 
Truth  difcovers  itfelf,  fooner  or  later,  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  the  beft  contriv'd  Impoftures 
fall  to  pieces  in  fome  Part  or  other  that  was 
not  forefeen.  Fulvia  is  the  prettiefl  Perfon 
imaginable,  and  has  the  moft  diverting  way 
with  her,  but  fhe  is  fo  addi<5ted  to  lying,  that 
fhe  can't  fpeak  the  leaft  thing  without  fome 
additional  Falfhood,  and  therefore  no  Credit 
is  given  to  any  thing  fhe  fays;  the  moft  certain, 
Truths  become  Fables  when  fhe  fpeaks  them. 

You  would  think,  if  you  heard  Celamon 
difcourfe  amongft  thofe  that  don't  know  him, 
that  he  has  travelled  all  over  Europe  \  he  re- 
lates with  a  furprizing  Impudence,  what  he 
has  {^&vi  at  Rome^  Venice^  Vienna^  Paris^ 
Madrid ;  they  that  know  that  he  was  never 
out  of  the  Country,  can't  fufficiently  admire 
his  Face  of  Brafs:  He  has  collected  out  of 
Morer^s  DicSiionary ,  the  moft  confiderabic 
Paflages  relating  to  each  City,  and  has  got 
the  principal  Circumftances  by  Heart,  which 
he  vents  by  a  prodigious  Impudence  before 
Fools ,  who  gape  and  hold  their  Breaths  to 
hear  him,  fo  inchanted  are  they  with  his  Sto- 
ry ;  but  if  any  Man  of  Learning  happens  to 
drop  in,  who  by  unexpeded  Queftions  throws 

the 
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the  Hiftorlan  o«t  of  his  Morert^  there's  an 
end  of  his  Babble,  and  he  difcovers  his  Igno- 
rance and  Impoftures. 

We  find  in  all  Converfation,  People  of  a' 
frivolous,  lazy  and  fupine  Charadler,  without 
Application  or  Attention,who  are  not  fo  much 
as  fure  of  their  own  Notions,  but  give  their 
aye  and  no  at  once  upon  the  fame  Q-'eftion  5 
be  fure  not  to  depend  upon  any  thing  they  fay, 
they'll  promife  the  very  fame  thing  to  your 
Enemy  in  the  fame  Affair,  but  will  keep  their 
Word  neither  with  the  one  nor  the  other  3  they 
will  not  fo  much  as  think  they  have  promis'd 
any  thing  the  next  Moment,  or  that  any  one 
has  fpoke  to  them. 

Moft  People  take  lefs  Pains  to  cure  their  Paf- 
fions  than  to  difguife  them  ;  a  Knave  that 
knows  himfelf,  and  would  pafs  for  an  honell 
Man,  conceals  himfelf  under  the  Veil  of  Hy- 
pocrify,  but  to  little  Purpofe,  for  his  Vices,  m 
fpight  of  him,  break  through  the  Darknefs 
that  furrounds  them ;  yet  he  thinks  he  bubbles 
the  World,  which  prejudices,  comforts  and  en- 
courages him;  it  would  put  him  befides  himfelf 
to  know  that  all  his  Artifices  were  {t^^  thro', 
and  all  his  Subtleties  to  difguife  himfelf  dif- 
cover'd ;  but  no  body  lets  him  know  it,  he  flat- 
ters himfelf  that  his  Defigns  are  unobferv'd,  and 
this  Security  emboldens  him  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  Practices. 

Who  can  doubt  but  that  religious  Hypocrites 
are  fully  perfuaded  of  the  Ridicule  they  incur  by 
adding  the  Part  they  do,  fmcethey  ufe  fo  many 
Artifices  to  difguife  themfelves,  and  impofe  up- 
on 
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on  the  World?  Their  Life  is  one  perpetual 
Comedy,  and  they  feem  always  upon  the  Stagey 
they  hardly  ever  pull  ofFthe  Mask ;  their  Vices 
don't  at  all  difcourage  them,  provided  they  are 
cover'd  with  a  fpecious  Appearance.  You  de- 
ceive yourfelf,  AVidor^  if  you  ftill  think  to  a- 
hufe  the  Publick  \  believe  it  you  are  known, 
your  Grimaces  have  for  fome  time  mifled  fome 
credulous  Creatures,  but  they  are  undeceiv'd; 
your  Bufmefs  was  to  obtain  the  Preferment 
you  are  placed  in;  now  you  have  it,  you  need 
not  counterfeit  any  longer  j  we  excufe  from 
that  Ceremony,  which  ftill  cofts  you  Pains : 
At  prefent  a(St  another  part;  now  you  have 
made  your  Fortune,  'tis  time  to  grow  devout  in 
earneft. 

Every  body  boafls  of  their  Sincerity,  becaufe 
every  body  is  confcious  that  Sincerity  is  the 
Sign  of  a  noble  Soul.  Without  this  Virtue  So- 
ciety is  only  a  School  of  Impofture;  Tom- 
doubles  are  to  be  avoided  as  Enemies  that  would 
betray  you.  How  many  are  there  that  abufe 
their  Ingenuity  and  Afcendant  over  others,  to 
feduce  them  into  all  the  Nets  they  fpread  for 
them,  to  decoy  them  with  more  Certainty  and 
Addrefs?  They  put  on  the  Mask  of  Sincerity, 
they  2&tdi  an  eafy,  natural  and  undefigning  Air, 
That  concerted  Sincerity  is  a  fubtle  and  delicate 
Deception,  which  leads  People  where  they 
would  have  them,  and  betrays  them  without 
perceiving  it. 

He  that  is  jealous  of  his  Reputation,  in- 
violably keeps  his  Word,  be  the  Subjed:  never 
fo  light  and  trifling;  nay,  there's  more  need  to 
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be  exa6l  and  circumfpecSl  in  little  things  and  of 
no  Confequence,  becaufe  it's  eafier  to  neglect 
them.  'Tis  a  moft  fcandalous  Vice  to  amufe 
People  with  fair  Promifes,  when  a  Man  has 
neither  Ability  nor  Inclination  to  accompliih 
them. 

There's  no  Difficulty  how  we  are  to  deal 
with  a  Man  who  declares  againft  us,  or  hates 
us  openly ;  but  v/e  eafily  become  the  Property 
of  a  fictitious  and  diffembling  Friend,  who 
a6ls  by  Treachery  and  Difguife.  People  of  this 
Character  are  very  dangerous  in  civil  Life ;  it 
would  be  the  honefter  way  to  let  others  know 
that  we  are  none  of  their  Friends^  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  depend  upcn  us,  or  expect 
any  Favours,  than  to  amufe  them  by  the 
ihew  of  an  hypocritical  Friendfhip  ;  for  at 
leaft  they  would  know  v/hat  they  are  to  truft 
to. 

There's  nothing  commoner  in  the  Commerce 
of  the  World,  than  to  meet  with  fuch  as  pre- 
tend to  approve  your  Conduit,  but  unmerci- 
fully condemn  it  amongft  your  Cenfurers. 
They  even  expofe  thofe  Faults  which  no  body 
elfe  is  fo  well  acquainted  with,  by  reafon  of 
the  Intimacy  you  have  had  with  them.  'Tis 
an  abominable  Treachery,  a  Practice  unbe- 
coming a  Man  of  Honour  and  a  Woman  of 
Virtue. 

What  Nonfenfe  'tis  to  make  fair  Pretences 
to  thofe  we  neither  love  nor  efteem.  ^Tis  a 
mean-fpirited  thing  to  curry  Favour  when 
we  fee  them,  and  to  fly  out  againft  them  as 
foon  as  their  Back  is  turn'd.  You  fee  a  Wo- 
man 
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man  injfinitely  carefs'd  who  comes  into  any 
publick  Meeting,  fhe  is  celebrated  for  her 
Beauty,  her  Carriage,  her  Charms,  herDrefs, 
and  the  good  Air  fhe  puts  on,  not  one  thing 
is  forgotten ;  as  foon  as  fhe  is  gone,  fhe  is  treat- 
ed as  a  ridiculous  Creature,  that  has  neither 
Senfe  nor  Agreements;  but  does  every  thing 
in  an  awkard  way.  Either  forbear  your  ex- 
ceiiive  Praifes  to  her  Face,  or  fpare  her  when 
fhe  has  left  the  Company. 

An  Author  that  comes  and  reads  his  Manu- 
fcript  i  they  that  confult  you  about  any  Bufi- 
nefs,  or  enquire  of  you  what  the  World  fays 
of  their  Conduct,  don't  always  do  this  with 
a  Defign  to  be  corred^ed,  but  to  be  flatter'd  and 
applauded.  It  requires  a  vaft  Sincerity , 
when  we  know  their  Intentions,  to  talk  freely 
to  them  upon  fo  nice  a  Subje6t,  and  let  them 
fee  the  Folly  of  their  Conceitednefs :  In  the 
mean  time  \)s  a  cruel  Complaifance  to  fofler 
them  in  their  foolifli  Vanity,  by  the  falfe  Prai-  ' 
fes  you  amufe  them  with.  However,  'tis  the 
Pra6i:ice  of  the  World,  and  there's  little  Hope 
left  of  abolifhing  fuch  an  eflablifh'd  Cuftom ; 
we  fhould  become  the  Scarecrow  of  all  Com- 
panies, fhould  we  fhew  all  Peopie  the  Glafs, 
who  defire  us  to  admonifh  them  of  their 
Faults. 

'Tis  an  infamous  Proceeding,  to  exafperate 
thofe  who  are  already  provok'd  againlt  one 
another  by  ill  Reports;  they  are  deceiv'd,  v/ho 
think  hereby  to  procure  their  Intimacy  and 
Friendfhip;  inflead  of  which,  they  make 
themfelves  defpis'd.     There's  fomething   ex- 
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treamly  cowardly  and  mean  in  the  Breaft  of. 
a  Man,  that  to  make  himfeif  Friends,  can  re- 
folve  to  ruin  others  by  mifreprefented  Difcour- 
fes.  Indeed  this  is  often  done  without  any  ill 
Intention,  or  defire  of  doing  Mifchief,  for 
want  of  due  Confideration,  what  ought  to  be 
faid  or  omitted  before  fome  People :  but  that 
Inapplication  and  Negligence  is  very  blame- 
able.  A  Word  accidentally  dropt,  has  often 
very  ill  Confequents,  and  we  fee  People  ready 
to  facrifice  one  another  for  an  indifcreet  Ex- 
prellion. 

Men  are  moft  commonly  unjuft  upon  the 
Chapter  of  Women,  very  many  of  them  are 
virtuous,  and  regular,  and  unreproachable ; 
but  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  plaid  them  a 
Trick,  they  are  miflruftful  of  all  the  reft. 
This  is  an  unreafonable  Conclufion ;  if  fome 
of  them  are  Wantons,  their  Wantonnefs  ought 
not  to  injure  the  Reputation  of  Modeft  Wo- 
men J  we  ought  to  be  very  referv'd  in  paffing 
Sentence  upon  this  Subject,  and  thofe  malicious 
Satires  are  in  no  wife  to  be  approv'd,  which  ac- 
cufe  all  Women  in  general.  It  would  be  an  e- 
qual  Weaknefs  to  praife  them  all  without  Di- 
ftin(5lionj  we  fometimes  fee  fuch  of  them  as  are 
grand  Comedians  in  Point  of  Prudence,  they 
have  a  great  Reputation  for  Sobriety,  but  don't 
deferve  it;  others  go  for  Coquets,  but  are  not 
fo  :  Appearances,  which  they  don't  fufficiently 
take  care  of,  are  all  that's  criminal  in  their 
Condu(3-. 

The  Reafon  why  we  fee  fo  few  eminent  for 
their  good  QiJalities,  is  that  they  are  more  in- 
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duflrious  to  dir^juife  their  Vices  than  to  reform 
them;  they  don't  take  the  Pains  to  be  honelt 
Men  but  only  to  appear  fo.  Artifices  and 
Difguifes  ferve  inftead  of  real  Virtues,  and 
they  that  are  mofl  dextrous  at  deceiving,  pais 
for  Men  of  greatell:  Merit,  tho'  at  Bottom 
they  have  no  Principles  of  Probity. 
-  The  Reputation  that  is  not  founded  upon  a 
true  Vntue,  is  but  of  a  {hort  Duration:  A 
Man  may  blind  the  World  by  an  artful  Con- 
du6l  and  well-manag'd  AtFe6i:ations  ;  but  that 
Efteem  quickly  vani(hes,  the  Artifice  betrays 
itfelf,  and  unforefeen  Accidents  take  off  the 
Vizard.  A  falfe  Valour  never  ftands  its 
Ground,  when  the  Danger  is  real ;  a  counter- 
feit Virtue  will  not  carry  a  Man  far,  becaufe 
'tis  very  difficult  always  to  a6t  a  Part,  and  he's 
at  laft  weary  of  employing  Artifices  necefiary 
to  impofe  upon  the  World  j  he  negle6ls  out- 
ward Appearances  when  he  thinks  his  Affairs 
are  fafe,  and  takes  Liberties  he  denied  himfelf 
before.  Habit  frequently  prevails  over  all  Pre- 
cautions ;  a  Surprize  that  throws  him  off  his 
Guard,  the  Curiofity  of  a  Servant,  an  unex- 
pe6ted  Vifit,  an  A6lion  that  had  not  been  con- 
certed, and  Time  which  draws  Truth  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Welly  all  on  a  fudden,  and 
when  he  leafi:  thinks  on't,  expofes  to  open  Day 
the  Defigns  he  thonght  wrapt  up  in  impenetra- 
ble Night  and  Obfcurity. 

Thus  it  is  that  fome  People,  after  they  have 
long  impos'd  on  the  Publick,  by  the  fpecious 
Appearances  of  an  affe6led  Honefty,  fall  at 
kit   into   Difgrace  j    their    Confidents  betray 

them. 
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them,  thofe  whom  they  had  engaged  in  their 
Interefts,  and  filenc'd  by  great  Promifes,  which 
they  never  perform'd,  reveal  this  Myftery  of 
Iniquity,  and  expofe  the  Shame  of  thefe  Im- 
poftors  to  the  Eyes  of  all  the  World. 

The  Appearance  and  Shadow  of  Virtue, 
have  fometimes  the  fame  EfFe6l-,  as  to  Repu- 
tation, as  the  Subflance  itfelf.  How  many 
Women  pafs  for  Vellals,  becaufe  they  wear  the 
Livery  of  Modefty,  and  perfe(S}:ly  a(St  their 
Parts  ?  The  worlt  of  it  is,  that  in  the  Cha- 
racters they  reprefent  whilft  they  cheat  the 
Publick,  they  can't  deceive  themfelves  ;  whilft 
they  receive  high  Encomiums  of  their  falfe 
Virtue,  their  Confcience  gives  them  fmarting 
Reproaches,  and  makes  them  fenfible  of  their 
ridiculous  Hypocrify .  'Tis  good  Comedy  for 
thofe  that  know  them,  to  hear  them  extolling 
Modefty  with  fuch  an  Emphafis,  and  boldly 
lifting  themfelves  amongft  the  Virtuous,  tho' 
they  are  nothing  lefs  than  what  they  affe(S  co 
appear  :  '7'is  true,  fome  are  over- reach 'd  by 
them,  becaufe  they  will  not  be  at  the  Pains  to 
unveil  their  Myfteries,  but  rather  believe  them 
upon  their  Word. 

>  The  brave  Maxims  of  Virtue  which  flow 
"from  the  grave  Women,  are  only  an  Artifice 
to  amufe  themfelves  upon  the  Lofs  of  the  Plea- 
fures  they  regret,  and  to  decry  the  Condu6l  of 
thofe  who  are  ftill  in  a  Capacity  to  enjoy 
•them  ;  vex'd  to  be  no  longer  the  Objects  of  the 
Addrelles  and  Applications  of  Admirers,  they 
endeavour  to  find  a  Compenfation  for  their  an- 
tiquated Beauty,  in  their  forc'd  Modefty,  and 

In- 
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Inve<9:Ives  againft  all  the  pretty  Women :  They 
feek  for  Conrolations,  to  fupport  them  in  their 
nev/  Way  of  Life,  which  they  are  forc'd  po- 
litickly  to  efpoufe,  but  which  they  never  dreamt 
on,  whilft  they  had  the  Crowd  about  them, 
and  all  the  Beaus  at  their  Feet  :  But  now,  that 
the  Fire  of  their  Eyes  is  extinguiili'd,and  their 
Glafs  tells  them  it's  Time  to  think  of  a  Re- 
treat ;  to  compenfate  for  the  Lofs  of  prohibited 
Pleafures,  they  fall  foul  upon  thofe  who  conti- 
nue in  the  Scenes,  and  begin  to  acl  the  Part 
they  themfelves  play'd  before  thefc  their  Succef- 
fors  drove  them  off  the  Stage. 

Moll  of  the  Actions  we  commend  are  rather 
the  Effects  of  Humour  and  Conftitution,  than 
true  Virtue ;  for  which  Reafon  Men  adi  other- 
wife  in  publick  than  when  they  have  no  Wit- 
neffes.  Virtue,  when  'tis  not  ambiguous,  is 
always  confiftent  with  itfelf ;  the  Pleafure  of 
doing  well  is  the  virtuous  Man^s  Reward,  whe- 
ther he  be  approv'd  or  cenfur'd,  he  ftill  goes  on 
in  the  fame  Track. 

I  would  fain  find  the  Man,  who  is  the  fame, 
and  adls  by  the  fame  Principles  when  alone  and 
unobferv'd,  as  when  he  is  expos'd  to  the  Sight 
of  the  Publick ;  but  mod  People  are  virtuous 
no  farther  than  they  are  fearful  of  Difgrace. 
Fear  is  their  only  Fetter,  v/hich  they  eafily 
Chake  off  when  they  find  Opportunity  to  fa- 
tisfy  themfelves  by  wounding  nothing  but  their 
Confcience. 

The  Life  of  certain  Men  is  a  kind  of  Mon- 
iler  or  Chimera,  being  a  motley  mixture  of 
©ppofite    Qiiaiitiesi    their  Exterior  denoting 
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Modeiiy,  Sobriety,  and  Ways  different  from 
the  Converiation  of  the  World,  but  their  Mo- 
rals are  little  fuited  to  Appearances.  Thefe 
very  Men,  who  by  their  Character  and  Con- 
dition are  fcparate  from  the  World,  are  more 
worldly  than  others,  more  vain  and  beauifh, 
more  curious  of  every  Thing  that  can  give 
them  any  Attractive.  We  could  pardon  them 
a  thoufand  other  Things,  did  we  not  fee  them 
in  a  diftionourable  Commerce,  which  they  take 
not  fuificient  Care  to  conceal. 

Ought  not  the  Government  to  regulate  the 
Retinue,  and  Equipage,  and  Expences  of  feme 
Abbots,  who  appear  more  immodeft  and  he- 
coring  than  Pages  ;  their  Carriage  is  haughtier 
and  more  martial  than  that  of  a  Colonel  of 
Dragoons  j  you  fee  them  drawn  in  Coaches  as 
pompous  and  magnificent  as  an  AmbaiTador's 
making  his  publick  Entry  ;  all  the  Time  they 
fhould  employ  in  Study,  is  fpent  at  Plays  and 
Balls,  AHignations  and  Taverns  5  they  lofe  at 
Play  vaft  Sums,  which  are  the  very  Blood  of 
the  Poor ;  at  Church  they  fcandalize  all  the 
World,  having  neither  RefpeCl  for  the  Sacred 
Place,  nor  Attention  to  the  Holy  Myfleries  ; 
their  Life  is  a  perpetual  Impofture,  they  are 
a  new  kind  of  Colonels  in  black  (hort  Cloaks, 
and  little  Bands. 

We  conflantly  hear  this  Maxim  in  People's 
Mouths,  that  provided  a  Man  has  a  clear  Con- 
fcience,  he  ought  not  to  be  concerned  at  Re- 
ports and  Slanders  \  this  is  ill  Reafoning,  Re- 
putation being  a  juft  Tribute  we  draw  from 
our  Virtue  :  That  Indiflerence  for  the  Efleem 

and 
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and  Approbation  of  Men,  is  commonly  a  fe- 
cret  Reproach  of  Confcience,  which  does  itfelf 
Juftice,  but  finds  itfelf  unworthy  of  it ;  they 
that  are  not  concerned  at  Scandal,  live  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  avoid  it,  and 
they  encourage  themfelves  againft  Cenfure  by 
this  feign'd  Indifference. 

Frontina  leads  a  Life  wholly  unbecoming  a 
young  Lady  of  Quality,  (he  herds  with  none 
but  Women  of  a  proflitute  Charader,  who 
take  no  Care  to  fave  Appearances ;  fhe  can't 
but  know  the  Reports  that  are  fpread  to  her  , 
Difcredit,  and  confefTes  that  her  Reputation  is  ' 
much  ihatter'd.  To  comfort  herfelf,  fhe  is 
continually  faying,  that  fhe  leaves  Fools  the 
Liberty  of  Talking,  and,  that  perhaps  they'll 
let  her  reft,  when  they  have  vented  their 
Spite,  and  Slander  has  fpit  up  all  its  Vep.om. 
This  Maxim  is  not  found,  'tis  not  poflible  to 
prevent  Obloquy,  but  it's  pofTible  to  prevent 
the  Occafions  of  it ;  and  'tis  no  fmall  Comfort 
to  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourfelves  with 
when  we  are  unjuftly  cenfur'd. 

How  many  are  there,  that  with  no  great 
Stock  of  Merit  make  themfelves  courted, 
upon  the  Hopes  of  their  Services  and  Aflifl- 
ance  ?  They  intrigue  at  Court,  at  the  great 
Men's  and  the  Miniiiers ;  though  they  have 
but  little  Credit  there,  yet  they  are  borne  with  ; 
and  they  meet  with  credulous  People,  whom 
they  perfuade  that  they  have  Jnterefl  in  them 
all  J  few  there  are  at  the  Pains  to  trace  them, 
chufing  rather  to  take  their  Word  for  it,  till 
they  are  deceiv'd  and  convinc'd  by  Experience, 
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that  no  great  Strefs  Is  to  be  laid  upon  their 
Promifes.  If  you  would  purchafe  a  confide- 
rable  Place  at'  Court,  if  you  have  any  Law- 
Suit  of  Confequence  depending,  they  promife 
you  that  Poft  and  the  Succefs  of  your  Suit,  as 
if-  they  commanded  the  Minifters  and  the 
Judges.  The  Prince  difpofes  of  the  Prefer- 
ment to  another ,  you  are  worlkd  in  your 
Suit,  and  you  know  at  laft  that  they  are  Vifi- 
onaries  and  Q^iacks  that  have  neither  Intereil 
nor  Abilities. 

Is  it'  to  conceal  the  Shame  of  their  Birth, 
that  fome  People  alTume  Airs  of  Greatnefs 
fo  unbecoming  them  ?  They  for  fome  time  de- 
ceive thofe  that  are  Strangers  to  them,  but 
when  they  are  difcover'd,  and  the  Obfcurity 
of  their  Parentage  underftood,  this  fo  mif-. 
plac'd  Haughtinefs  is  never  pardon'd  them. 

There  is  not  a  greater  Teflimony  of  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Manners  and  .Perverfenefs  of  Judg- 
ments, than  that  Preference  which  is  given  to 
Quality,  to  the  Prejudice  of  Merit  and  Vir- 
tue. 'Tis  an  eftablifh'd  Cuftom,  that  no  body 
arrives  to  certain  Degrees  of  Greatnefs,  with- 
out being  of  an  Extraction  that  prepares  the 
way  to  it.  The  Romans^  who  judg'd  fo  ex- 
cellently of  Things,  reafon'd  very  diiFerently 
from  us  in  this.  A  Man  wanted  nothing  but 
Virtue  to  raife  him  to  the  moft  eminent  Em- 
ploys of  the  Republick,  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  Emulation  that  made  Rome  (o  flourifhing, 
and  produc'd  fo  many  Great  Men.  TheTimes 
are  chang'd,  and  Men  of  the  greateft  Merit, 
at  prefent,    don't  grumble  to  fee  themfelves 
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kept  back  from  Preferments  by  Perfons  of  an 
liigh  Birth,  but  loweft  Deferts. 

A  Man  muft  be  of  a  very  infolent  Complexi- 
on to  boaft  on  all  Occafions  the  ancient  Nobi* 
lity  of  his  Family,  when  he  is  of  a  mean 
Birth,  and  has  no  other  Luftre  than  what  his 
Wealth  refiecls,  amafs'd  by  the  Rogueries  of  a 
Father  who  has  robb'd  the  Prince  and  People, 
Colin  brags  an  hundred  times  a  Day  that  he 
is  born  a  Gentleman  ;  his  Father  was  a  Foot- 
man, and  a  thoufand  there  are  at  Paris  who 
iiave  feen  him  in  a  Livery  j  his  Comrades  are 
fiill  alive,  who  are  unexceptionable  Witnefies 
of  the  Meannefs  of  his  Birth.  Content  your- 
felf,  Colin^  with  being  rich,  make  merry,  and 
enjoy  the  Crimes  of  your  Father;  but  let 
yourNobility  alone,  and  don't  oblige  People  to 
lye  in  Compiaifance  whom  you  entertain  at 
your  Table. 

No  Man  is  the  more  valuable  for  living  at 
an  high  Rate,  and  much  above  his  Condition. 
"^Tis  better  to  have  Gold  in  one's  Coffers,  than 
in  one's  Coach  or  Cloaths ;  but  at  prefent,  the 
meer  Gentleman,  or  the  Banker,  is  not  diflin- 
guifh'd  from  a  Duke  and  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  ; 
it  being  the  greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of  Money 
that  makes  all  the  Difference  of  Ranks  and 
Families,  and  'tis  a  Mifchief  that  has  no  Re- 
medy. 

'Tis  in  vain  to  think  of  forcing  People  to 
remember  us,  who  are  willing  to  forget  us, 
and  have  fixt  their  Refolution.  Inftead  of  re- 
gaining them  to  our  Interefls,  we  only  exafpe- 
fate  them  againfl  us,  and  redouble  their  Re- 
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fentments.  'Tis  much,  if  in  the  Difpofitiort 
they  are  in,  they  don't  do  us  ill  OiEces ;  we 
ought,  at  leaft,  to  guard  ourfelves  againfl 
Treachery,  and  fear  left  under  their  fpecious 
Appearances  of  requiting  our  Compliments 
and  Applications  to  follicit  them,  they  under- 
hand play  us  fome  flippery  Tricks, 

'Tis  vaflly  miftaking  Men,  to  think  to  fa- 
tisfy  them  with  vain  Compliments  i  they  are 
too  much  interefs'd,  and  expert  from  you  real 
Services.  Arijlides  embraces  and  killes  all 
that  viiit  him,  he  offers  them  his  Credit  in" 
the  genteelefl  way,  and  moft  careiling  and 
cokeling  Expreffions  in  the  World.  The  fame 
Compliment  he  made  to  He5ior^  he  repeats 
to  Martin^  but  neither  ferves  one  nor  the  o- 
ther.  We  eafily  believe  what  we  defire,"  and 
yield  to  an  Appearance  of  Sincerity ;  but  air 
Hope  frequently  difappointed ,  breeds  Con- 
tempt for  thofe  that  abufe  our  Credulity, 
and  makes  them  pafs  for  Impoftors.  An  ho- 
neft  Man  ought  to  be  faithful  to  his  Word, 
and  promife  nothing  but  what  he  defigns  to 
.give. 

Thofe  Ambidexters  ought  to  be  banifli'd  So- 
ciety, that  load  with  their  Carefles  and  Em- 
braces all  they  accoft,  and  make  them  their 
Jeft  a  Moment  after:  There's  no  Obligation 
to  make  great  Proteftatiohs  of  Friendfhip  to 
thofe  we  hardly  know,  but  we  are  bound  to 
fpare  them  when  their  Back  is  turn'd.  'Tis 
ailing  againft  the  Rules  of  Honour  to  treat 
them  otherwife. 
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Lyfidor  has  afFronted  you,  and  you  every 
where  .complain  of  his  unkind  Proceeding, 
and  yet  you  court  him,  and  are  as  much  at  his 
Devotion,  as  if  all  was  well  on  his  Account; 
you  are  never  the  fame  Man  to  Lyfidor^  but 
when  he  is  abfent.  'Tis  a  Misfortune  to  be 
obliged  to  break  with  People  that  do  us  ill 
Offices,  and  to  have  it  our  Interefl:  to  keep  fair 
with  them ;  but  wheedling  is  an  unpardonable 
Fault. 

They  that  to  revenge  themfelves  of  Perfons 
they  don't  love,  or  that^  have  afFronted  them, 
fpread  Satires  in  Profe  or  Verfe  to  decry  them, 
take  a  bafe  and  fcandalous  Method,  If  they 
dare  not  confefs  them  ,  they  are  like  thofe 
that  attack  their  Enemy  behind,  but  have  not 
the  Courage  to  meet  him  Hand  to  Hand ;  if 
they  do  confefs  them,  they  make  themfelves 
irreconcilable  Enemies,  thefe  being  fuch  Abufes 
as  are  never  heartily  forgiven. 

The  Poignancy  of  fine  Raillery  affe£^s  Peo- 
ple that  have  a  Tafte:  but  how  can  thofe 
grofs  Ambiguities  of  obfcene  Wits  be  born  v/ith, 
who  talk  before  Women  upon  all  forts  of  Sub- 
jects, with  a  liberty,  which  all  that  have  any 
Delicacy  fufFer  by  it  ?  Do  they  think  to. 
fet  up  for  Wits  by  an  unmerciful  Treatment 
of  Women,  commonly  very  virtuous,  whom 
they  decry  by  fcandalous  Stories,  recounted  to 
the  leaft  Particulars,  to  give  them  the  greater 
Probability.  Thefe  heedlefs  Ways,  thefe  infi- 
pid  Jefts,  thefe  libertine  Difcourfes,  thefe  Tm- 
poiliures  and   envenom'd  Slanders,    exprefs   a^ 
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Meannefs  of  Soul,  and  a  great  Stock  of  Cor- 
ruption, both  in  the  Authors  and  Applaudeis. 

If  vou'll  believe  Clindor^  he  is  well  receiv'd 
by  all  the  Women  ;  he  boafts  with  an  Impu- 
dence not  pardonable  in  a  Page,  that  he  has 
had  Favours  from  many  Ladies,  whofe  Faces, 
^tis  moft  certain,  he  never  faw.  His  Vanity 
once  met  with  a  ftrange  Mortification,  he 
was  glorying  that  he  had  given  Celanlre  a 
Supper  at  the  Blue-Fofts ,  fhe  immediately 
came  in  as  he  had  ended  his  Story,  and  he  did 
not  know  her :  He  was  fo  out  of  Countenance, 
that  he  could  not  recover  himfelf.  A  Confuuon 
due  to  his  Impofture  ! 

'Tis  a  daring  Enterprize  to  go  to  correal  all 
thofe  that  have  committed  Faults ;  he  that 
will  fuiFer  nothing  in  others  to  efcape  him, 
difturbs  his  own  Repofe  and  theirs  too  :  Suf- 
fer Eugenia  to  pretend  to  Virtue  and  Difcre- 
tion,  every  body  knows  her  Hiftorv,  but  ihe 
imagines  flie  deludes  the  Eyes  of  the  Publick, 
and  looks  upon  herfelf  as  a  Pattern  of  Ma- 
nagement. What  matters  it,  if  Favji'ina  af- 
fecSs  a  Cant  to  make  herfelf  diflinguifh'd, 
and  repeats  tv/enty  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour,  a  Word  that  is  but  juft  coming  up? 
The  Patrons  of  this  fort  make  no  Precedent. 
Lucina^  who  pretends  to  the  Knov/ledge  of 
Hiftory,  every  Moment  commits  Blunders, 
that  provoke  the  Laughter  of  all  that  hear 
her ;  (he  confounds  Times  and  Places,  Names 
and  Chara6ters.  What  are  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  you,  whom  flie  maims  in  this  Man- 
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ner  ?  Give  her  her  full  Career,  and  don't  un- 
feafonably  fet  up  for  a  Prceceptor, 

'I'is  too  great  a  Cowardice,  fillily  to  approve 
all  the  Fooleries  of  others,  and  to  exclaim 
v/hen  they  have  faid  an  Impertinence,  Admi- 
rably well !  Nothing  could  he  more  happily  hit  on  ! 
The  other  Extream  ought  to  be  as  carefully  a- 
voided.  Concur  not  with  thofe  Banterers  that 
droll  upon  their  Stupidity,  nor  applaud  their 
iboliih  Jefls. 

'Tis  fomewhat  inhuman  by  infulting 
.Railleries  to  aggravate  his  Confufion,  who 
has  faid  a  foohfh  Thing;  and  yet  'tis  the 
Cuftom  for  fome  to  laugh  at  the  Coft  of  o- 
thers,  who  are  the  ridiculous  Subjects.  Ex- 
pert not  that  Dorita  will  pardon  you  the  leaft 
Word  or  the  leaft  Gefture;  all  her  Attention 
is  employ'd  not  to  hear  the  good  Things  you 
fay,  but  to  obferve  the  Incongruities  that  e- 
fcape  you,  which  fhe  catches  up  with  a  fneer- 
ing  Laughter;  fhe's  upon  the  Pinacle  of  Plea* 
fure,  when  fhe  can  make  you  uneafy,  or  Iq&ti 
the  good  Opinion  that  was  enter tain'd  of  your 
Merit. 

The  Flatterer  indifcrlminately  falls  to  work, 
even  upon  the  moft  common  and  trivial  Things; 
he  exceffively  commends  the  Wine  and  Meat ; 
he  continually  repeats,  to  pleafe  the  Founder  of 
the  Feaft,  'TzV  a  ?no/}  admirable  Dijh,  and  ex- 
cellenily  vjell  done  ! 

Great  Praifers  are  commonly  fo,  from  their 
Weaknefs  or  Want  of  Sincerity ;  they  dare 
not  tell  People  what  they   think,    but  chufe 

rather 
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rather  to  curry  them  with  obliging  Lies,  than 
to  make  them  fenfible  of  their  Error,  and  fet 
them  right  hy  fincere  Advice.  'Tis  a  very  im- 
pertinent Chara^ler,  that  of  a  perpetual  Praifer, 
I  had  rather  fome  People  fhould  give  me  iM 
Language,  than  hear  their  trivial  Praifes^w^hicli 
they  proilitute  to  all  Comers  without  Choice  or 
Diftinction.  'Tis  a  Vice  to  praife  every  thing, 
but  'tis  a  great  Injuflice  to  refufe  People  the 
Praifes  they  deferve.  "  How  many  are  there 
that  can't  prevail  with  themfelves  to  approve  of 
any  thing,  and  that  are  unaffec^d  witih  the  beft 
things?  They  have  a  morofe  Delicacy  that 
fludies  only  to  difcover  Faults,  to  have  the 
Pleafure  of  cenfuring  them. 

Offer  not  to  read  your  Piece  to  Cleophas, 
he  is  a  Cynick  who  has  a  Fancy  in  his  Head, 
that  nothing  is  good  but  what  he  publiflies, 
and  that  all  the  Senfe  in  the  World  fell  to  his 
Share.  Cleophas  knows  that  your  Book  has 
been  approved  by  good  Judges,  and  that's  e- 
nough  to  make  him  fay  'tis  naught :  The 
boldeft  Stroaks  will  appear  to  him  abomi- 
nable. He  will  not  fpare,  even  thofe  that 
a6lually  pleafe  him,  but  rather  will  betray 
his  Confcience  than  return  from  his  Mifanthro- 
phy. 

'Tis  a  very  wrong  Method  to  gain  the  E- 
fteem  of  Men,  to  go  about  to  depretiate 
thofe  they  have  a  Kindnefs  for,  A  Man  that 
miflrufts  himfelf  and  his  own  Merit,  has  re- 
courfe  to  Artifice  to  recommend  and  put  him- 
felf forward :  If  he  has  any  Honour  left, 
thefe  Pradices  flrike  him  with  Remorfe  3  but 
G  4  .he 
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he  hardens  his  Confcience,  and  the  Love  of 
Favour  and  Fortune  ftifles  all  the  Remains  of 
Honefty. 

Great  Genius's  have  but  little  Admiration, 
becaufe  few  things  appear  new  to  them  ;  and 
'tis  not  to  be  doubted,  but  Admiration  is  the 
Symptom  of  indifferent  Senfe,  or  extravagant 
Complaifance.  Your  fhallow  Wits  refemble 
Children,  who  think  every  thing  great,  fur- 
prizing  and  extraordinary,  and  make  perpetu- 
al Exclamations.  Men  of  Judgment ,  but 
withal  of  an  eafy  and  complaifant  Temper, 
know  very  well  what  deferves  to  be  praifed, 
and  perfe6i:Iy  diftinguifh  it  from  v/hat  is  faulty 
and  indifferent;  but  they  give  way  to  their  In- 
clination, and  chufe  rather  to^praife  in  Com- 
plaifance, than  to  be  fincere  and  fpeak  unwel- 
come Truths. 


Of  the  morofe  Humour. 


T  T  may  be  faid  in  general,  That  the  morofe 
-■-  Humour  is  the  Scourge  of  civil  Society, 
that  it  baniflies  all  the  Pleafure  of  Converfa- 
tion,  that  it  is  the  moft  troublefome  of  all 
Vices,  and'  the  Poifon  of  Life.  This  Morofe- 
nefs  is  the  Caufe  that  a  ManVhever  content 
with  himfelf,  nor  any  body  elfe;  that  he's  per- 
petually  complaining    without  Reafon ,    and 

that 
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that  he  brings  moft  unhappy  Troubles  upon 
himfelf  by  his  capricious  and  odd  Ways.  A 
Man  of  this  Kidney  always  thinks  People  de- 
ficient in  their  Refpeds  to  him, and  very  fowrely 
upbraids  them  for  the  leaft  Peccadillo's  which 
his  Spleen  enlarges  and  reprefents  as  Monfters» 
If  any  one  forgets  him  in  any  Ceremony  or 
Entertainment,  he  thinks  it  an  unpardonable 
AfFrontj  the  moft  fubmiilive  Compliments, 
and  carefling  Expreffions,  he  fufpetf^s  of  De- 
lign ;  the  greatefl:  SuccefTes  don't  afFedl  him, 
and  he  always  views  Things  on  the  worft  Side, 
to  create  himfelf  Uneafmefs.  Though  a  Man 
has  us'd  his  utmoft  Endeavours  to  ferve  him  in 
a  Bufniefs  of  Confequence,  he  believes  he  has 
a6led  remifsly,  and  in  Concert  with  his  Ene- 
mies ;  he  murmurs,  blufters,  threatens  to  re- 
venge himfelf,  and,  indeed,  he's  born  to  no 
other  End  but  to  torment  himfelf  and  others. 

A  Man  of  a  fowre  Nature  indifferently  dif- 
likes  what's  ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  him  ;  the 
Pleafure  he  takes  in  finding  Fault,  fhuts  his 
Eyes  againfl  his  own  Interefls;  the  Preferment 
of  his  Friends  does  not  touch  him,  but  he  la- 
ments the  Difgraces  of  thofe  that  are  no  ways 
related  to  himj  whatever  Courfe  the  State- 
Minifcers  take,  and  v/hatever  Events  fucceed 
their  Adtions,  he  al^Vays  ill  interprets  them,  to 
have  Occafion  for  Cenfure  ;  he  accufcs  them 
of  want  of  Judgment,  when  they  beffcow  Fa- 
vours ;  and  of  Injuflice,  when  they  are  oblig'd, 
for  good  Reafons,  to  ufe  Severity. 

G  5  All 
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All  the  Steps  that   have  been   made   thefe 
thirty  Years  by  a  Man  born*  to  afflidt  Europe^ 
and  v/ho  may  be  call'd  the  Scourge  of  God, 
to  Gerion  feem  Mafter- pieces  of  State- Policy. 
In  vain  you  reprefent  to  him  that  Chance,  and 
a  lucky  Jun6ture  of  Times,  and  the  Sluggifli- 
nefs  of  his  Neighbours,  have  more  contributed 
to  his  Hero's  Succefs  than  his  own  Genius  and 
Abilities ;  he  continues  obftinately  to  admire 
him  :  Tell  him  hov^  he  has  been  beaten,  and 
what  Battles  he  has  loft,  and  he  anfwers,  that 
his  Defeats  give  a  Luftre  to  his  Glory,  and  that 
even  in   the  Field  of  Blenheim  he  out- (bines 
the  Conquerors.     Get  rid  of  this  Stum  in  youi 
Blood,  Gerion^  if  you'll  judge  well  of  Things,! 
.remove  that  Jaundice   from   your  Eyes   that] 
Teprefents   all   Things  of    a   wrong  Colour 
contemplate  your  Hero  in  his  natural  Propor-j 
tions  3   ftrip  him  of  his  ufurp'd  and  borrow'd' 
Feathers,  and  he'll  refemble  the  Jack-Daw  in 
the  Fable. 

In  order  to  take  off  the  Keennefs  of  his 
Spleen  and  Ill-nature,  he  ought  to  fuppofe  that 
the  World  is  full  of  abfurd  and  difasreeable  Peo- 

o 

pie,  that  have  rough  and  ill-bred  Ways,  and 
know  not  the  Rules  of  Life ;  and  that  he  muft 
either  habituate  himfelf  to  the  Fooleries  of 
others,  or  fequefter  himfelf  from  human  Com- 
jnerce. 

How  quietly  would  Life  ilow  on,  if  all 
Mankind  was  reafonable  ?  But-the  Brutifhnefs 
wherewith  they  treat  one  another,  deftroys  all 
the  Pleafure  of  it ;  it  feeming  to  be  their  main 
Intention  to  make  one  another  reciprocally 

1  dif-* 
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difcontented  and  uneafy.  In  all  Matters  of 
Debate,  each  thinks  to  make  his  Party  good,, 
though  to  the  Prejudice  of  Equity  and  Ho- 
nelly :  If  you  ask  a  Man  any  Favour,  he  either 
denies  jdu,  or  ftudies  how  to  draw  all  the  Ad- 
vantage of  it  to  himfelf.  There  are  fome  that 
carry  their  Ill-humour  fo  far,  as  even  to  envy 
you  the  Benefit  they  themfelves  have  procur'd 
for  you. 

The  A^Iorofe  and  Cenforlous  are  extreamly 
troublefome,  but  'tis  likewife  a  contemptible 
Bafenefs,  fordidly  to  flatter  every  Body's  Opi- 
nions. 

'Tis  impoflible  to  live  long  with  Men  with- 
out having  frequent  Occafion  to  complain;, 
the  beft  Way  to  preferve  our  own  Quiet,  is- 
handfomely  to  diflemble  the  Subje^s  of  Unea- 
fmefs  that  are  given  us.     Has  any  one  done 
any  Thing  to  difturb  you  ?  You  muft  not  in- 
fult  him  hereupon,  nor  fliame  him  by  taxing: 
him  with  his  Fault  in  reproachful  Terms ;  en- 
deavour by  Gentlenefs  to  reduce  him  to  Rea- 
fon  and  his  Duty.     Chufe  your  proper  Seafons 
to  infmuate  yourfelf  into  him  ;  if  you  fay  any 
I'hing  fevcre,  foften  it  with  good  Nature,  and 
let  no  Gall  nor  Vinegar  appear  in  yourRemon- 
ftrances.     The  leaft  Thing  thatisfaid  or  done 
amifs  before  Marfina^  flie  cenfures  in  a  ftrange 
proud  and  ill-natur'd  manner.     She  racks  her 
Wits  to  vex  you,  and  to  find  pretty  Expref- 
fiojns  to  make  the  Company   merry  at  your 
Coft".  After  (he  has  faid  the  fame  Thing  an 
hundred  Times,  fhe  repeats  it  again  when  no 
Body  thinks  of  it,    and  when  the  Subje6l  is 

worn 
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worn  threadbare.  Is  it  not  a  fufficient  Morti-: 
lication  for  one  that  has  committed  a  Fault,  to 
have  WitnefTes  of  his  Folly  ?  Ought  we  to  add 
Infults  to  his  Confufion,  and  continually  lead 
the  Difcourfe  to  the  fame  difobliging  Topick  ? 
^Tis  a  Sign  of  an  ill-contrivM  Soul,  to  take  a 
malicious  Pleafure  in  the  Shame  and  Uneafi- 
nefs  of  others. 

Don't  always  make  believe  you  fee  the 
Faults  of  thofe  you  converfe  with  3  inftead  of 
upbraiding  them  harfhly  with  them,  artfully 
overlook  them,  if  you  defire  to  pleafe  them 
with  your  Converfation.  There  are  a  fort  of 
People  whom  you  cannot  accoft  without  trem- 
bling, btcaufe  they  have  always  fome  vexatious 
Thing  to  fay,  or  fome  ill  News  to  tell,  and 
they  ufe  no  Addrefs  to  fave  your  Blufhes,  or 
cultivate  your  tender  Part. 

None  but  thcfe  whom  v/e  are  nearly  con- 
cern'd  for,  or  are  to  anfwer  for,  fhould  make 
us  folicitous  about  their  Conduct:  Others  may 
i2,k\Y  commit  all  the  Extravagancies  and  Fol- 
lies they  think  fit,  whilft  we  have  no  Reafon 
to  be  diflijrb'd  at  them.  That's  a  humour- 
fome  Peeviflmefs  of  fome  People,  who  always 
find  fomethiiig  to  reform  in  every  one's  Beha- 
viour. What  a  bold  Undertaking  or  Pre- 
fumption  is  it  to  go  to  correal:  Abufes  eftablifli'd 
by  a  long  Cuftom  ?  The  way  to  live  eafy,  is  to 
mind  our  own  Bufmefs,  and  leave  others  to 
take  care  of  theirs.  Have  we  not  Difturban- 
ces  enough  at  Home  ?  W  by  fhould  we  over- 
charge Gurfelves,  and  admit  ufelefs  Troubles? 
But  that  which  is  moli  furprizing  is,   that 

they 
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they  that  are  moft  obnoxious,  are  the  forward- 
eft  to  cenfure  the  Conduct  of  all  the  World : 
They  are  not  afFeded  with  their  own  Faults, 
though,  never  fo  groft,  but  are  alarm'd  at  the 
leaft  Imperfedlions  of  their  Neighbours  j  you 
would  think  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  re- 
form Mankind,  and  they  were  perfonally  to 
account  for  it  to  the  Publick.  Leave  others 
their  full  Liberty,  you  have  need  of  your  whole 
Attention  for  yourfelf. 

If  the  Reprimands  that  are  given  you  are 
well  grounded,  why  do  you  take  pet  and  vex 
yourfelf  as  yos  do  ?  Profit  by  the  good  Advi- 
ces you  receive,  though  they  are  not,  perhaps, 
given  with  a  good  Grace,  nor  with  all  the 
Softnings  you  defire.  If  you  are  wrongfully 
found  fault  with,  you  ought  ftill  to  be  the  k^ 
difturb'd,  fmce  it  is  not  you,  but  your  Shadow, 
that's  attacked. 

.Though  you  ought  not  to  be  tenacious  of 
your  Counfels  when  you  are  confulted,  y^t 
why  fhould  you  make  your  Remonftrances  to 
thole  that  don't  ask  your  Advice  ?  Would  you 
be  confider'd  as  the  Tyrant  of  your  Family  ? 
'Tis  a  mighty  Prefumption  to  think  ourfelves 
capable  of  prefcribing  the  Rules  of  others  Con- 
du£i:,  and  an  intolerable  Tyranny  to  pretend 
to  fubjeit  them  to  our  Humours. 

The  moft  ordinary  Folly  incident  to  old 
Men,  is  to  be  perpetually  le6turing  Youth, 
which  repays  them  with  Raillery.  Tis  not 
always  out  of  a  real  Zeal  that  they  cenfure 
others  Adions,  but  an  EfFe6l  of  tlieir  Malig- 
iiity,  or  the  Infirmity  of  Age;  Difabkd  toPlea- 

fures. 
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fures,  they  are  angry  that  others  fhould  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  what  themfelves  did  when  they 
were  young.  Clearites  often  fays,  that  that 
which  troubles  him  moft  in  the  Cafe  of  Mor- 
tality is,  that  People  will  frequent  the  Park, 
and  Balls,  and  Plays,  and  enjoy  all  other  Plea- 
fures  after  he  is  dead. 

Old  Men  that  have  Senfe  and  Memory 
would  be  very  ufeful  if  they  were  lefs  cenfori- 
rious  and  morofe ;  but  young  Folks  can't  bear 
the  Tedium  of  their  Stories  of  Times  paft,  and 
their  infipid  Railleries  upon  the  modern  Ways 
v/hich  they  can't  approve  ;  which  is  the  Rea- 
fon  that  they  fiiun  them,  and  fo  deprive  them- 
felves of  the  Fruit  they  might  reap  from  their 
Precepts  and  confummate  Experience;  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  Thing  wanting  in  young 
People  to  perfect  and  qualify  them  for  impor- 
tant Services. 

'Tis  an  unreafonable  Scruple,  or  an  extra- 
vagant Severity,  to  pretend  to  interdi6b  Society 
all  forts  of  Plays ;  innocent  and  moderate 
Gaming,  unites  and  keeps  up  Converfation, 
Perfons  of  Quality,  who  have  no  ftated  Em- 
ployments, are  at  a  Lois,  moft  commonly, 
how  to  pafs  their  Tmiej  ferious  Difcourfes 
being  wearifome  ;  but  Play  ought  to  be  mode- 
rated, and  we  are  to  moderate  ourfelves  in 
playing ;  they  that  play  with  Paffion,  or  A- 
varice,  or  Intereft,  commonly  forget  them- 
felves ;  they  rage,  and  fwear,  and  grow  extra- 
vagant, when  they  have  ill  Luck,  and  betray 
the  Sordidnefs  of  their  Sentiments.  Gaming 
ought  not  to  be  us'd  as  an  Employment,  and 

take 
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take  up  all  our  Leifure.  'Tis  a  wretched  Pro- 
feilion  to  fpend  all  one's  Life  in  beholding  the 
Cards,  and  throwing  the  Dice  :  Play  ought  to 
be  confider'd  only  as  an  innocent  Amufement 
to  divert  us  from  more  ferious  Occupations. 

Marriages  would  be  happy  and  delightful, 
if  the  married  would  compaffionate  the  Weak- 
nefTes,  and  bear  with  the  Faults  of  one  ano- 
ther. 'Tis  a  long  Life  they  lead,  who  are  o- 
blig'd  to  be  together  Night  and  Day,  and  be 
they  never  fo  well  match'd,  'tis  hard  if  they 
have  not  fome  Things  mutually  to  pardon  each 
other.  'Tis  very  ftrange  there  are  fo  few  con- 
tented Matches,  that  People  who  have  excel- 
lent Qualities,  that  are  civil  and  well  bred, 
come  together  only  to  make  one  another  un- 
eafy.  They  have  neither  Regards,  nor  Cau- 
tions, nor  Complaifance  for  one  another  -,  they 
are  defir'd  in  all  Companies  Abroad,  and  are  as 
v/ild  Beafts  at  Home  \  one  would  fay  that  all 
their  good  Nature  was  exhaufted  out  of  Doors, 
«nd  they  kept  only  the  Dregs  of  their  ill  Hu- 
mour for  their  Family. 

I  can't  comprehend  the  Politicks  of  fome 
Women,  that  purpofely  give  their  Husbands 
Difcontents ;  there  feems  to  be  fomething  of 
Myftery  in  all  they  do,  they  afFe6l  Freedoms 
of  Carriage  and  Complaifance  to  thofe  that 
make  Court  and  Application  to  them  j  they 
commend  them  before  their  Husbands,  who 
can't  be  over-pleas'd  to  hear  fuch  fort  of  Pane- 
gyricks.  Fronttna  afFe^ls  to  {hew  more  Co^ 
quetiry  than  fhe  really  has ;  ftie  has  no  man- 
ner of  Obfervance  for  her  Husband,  and  the' 

he 
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he  be  very  fufceptible  of  jealous  Impreilions, 
fhe  is  extravagantly  complaifant  to  the  Sparks 
that  carefs  her,  who  have  Merit  enough  to  be 
her  Lovers. 

The  Sufpicions  of  Husbands,  and  Difquiet 
they  give  themfelves  to  trace  their  Spoufes 
Conduct,  are  often  fatal  to  their  Repofe  and 
Honour.  A  Woman  under  Conftraint,  that  is 
too  clofely  watch'd,  fometimes  takes  violent 
Refolutions,  however  naturally  indifpos'd  to 
them.  Too  fmart  Reproaches  on  trifling  Sub- 
jedls,  and  the  Peevifhnefs  fome  Husbands  ex- 
prefs  when  they  lofe  Sight  of  their  Wives 
but  for  a  Minute,  have  never  good  Effedls ; 
thefe  Mifgivings  open  a  Gate  to  a  thoufand 
Solicitudes  and  Debates  that  deftroy  mutuaji. 
Confidence,  and  extinguifh  conjugal  AfFe- 
6i:ion. 

Gentlenefs  is  the  befl:  Way  to  make  a  Man 
lov'd  and  refpe6led  in  his  Family.  A.  Perfon 
of  Quality  makes  himfelf  contemptible, 
when  he  talks  pailionately  to  his  Servants , 
and  never  opens  his  Mouth  but  to  abufe  them. 
If  you  exprefs  Anger  in  rebuking  them  for 
their  Faults,  if  you  are  harfli  and  bitter  in 
your  Reproaches,  youv  rather  confound  them, 
than  poilefs  them  with  the  Defire  of  doing 
better ;  but  they  are  too  malicious  to  fufFer 
this  ill  Treatment  to  pais  unreveng'd,  which 
their  prefent  Circumftances  permits  not  to 
avoid ;  though  their  Sentiments  are  fordid, 
they  have,  however,  a  fecret  Pride,  which 
renders  their  Injuries  infupportable ;  their 
Prdi^aipUoA  is  ftot  cruih'd  hy  the  Weight  of 

Ne- 
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NeceHity,  they  examine  their  Mafters,  and 
cenfure  them  without  Mercy,  becaufe  they 
judge  of  them  by  the  Bafenefs  of  their  own 
Genius,  and  by  this  means  they  make  them- 
felves  amends  for  the  ill  Language  and  Dii^ 
content  they  have  given  them.  Spite,  which 
is  a  Confequence  of  their  ill  Fortune,  andDe- 
fire  of  mifchieving  thofe  who  are  happier  than 
they,  nourifhes  the  Aveifion  they  have  for 
their  Commanders  :  Neverthelefs,  the  Publick 
hears  them  as  creditable  Witnelles,  becaufe 
they  affirm  they  have  feen,  what  only  they 
have  imagin'd  j'and  fometimes  the  Impofture 
of  a 'Servant  fcandalizing  his  Mafter,  is  more 
favourably  judg'd  of,  than  the  Honefty  of  the 
Mafter  himfelf  who  is  falfly  abufed. 

In  order  to  live  at  Peace  with  others,  we 
ought  to  be  confiftent  with  ourfelves.  A  Man 
of  a  reftlefs  fro  ward  Temper,  who  knows 
not  what  he  would,  or  would  not  have,  puts 
himfelf  upon  many  infignificant  Motions, 
and  gives  Uneafinefs  to  thofe  about  him,  who 
muft  bear  the  Trouble  of  his  Whimfies  and  ill 
Humour :  The  World  abounds  with  this  fort 
of  People,  and  what  Need  have  we  to  feek  any 
other  Caufe  of  the  little  Satisfaction  we  find 
in  human  Convel-fation  ?  People  of  the  beft 
Reafon  have  fometimes  Moments  of  Difguil: 
and  Uneafinefs,  in  which  they  have  much  ado 
to  fupport  themfelves.  In  my  Opinion,  when 
they  find  themfelves  in'^thfe  Condition  they 
fhould  confine  themfelves  at  Home,  and  fee  as 
few  as  pofiible,  left  the  Publick  fiiould  be  a 
Witnefs  of  their  ill  Humour,  and  fuffer  by  it. 

When 
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When  Darfina  makes  a  Vilit,  ihe's  no  fooner 
feated  in  her  Elbow-Chair,  but  fhe  begins  to 
harangue  and  declaim  againfl  her  Husband,  her 
Children,  and  her  Servants ;  fhe  enumerates 
all  the  Pranks  they  have  play'd  her,  and  all  the 
Occafion  fhe  has  for  Complaint ;  and  (he  asks 
the  Company,  whether  fhe  be  not  the  moft  mi- 
ferable  Woman  in  the  World  :  What  Enter- 
tainment is  tills  for  People  who  mean  only  to 
be  pleafant,  and  have  no  Interefl  in  the  Squab-' 
bles  of  Darfina  and  her  Valets  ? 

I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  People, 
who  make  a  Myftery  of  every  Thing,  and 
give  out  their  Impertinencies  for  Secrets.  Young 
fhallow  Wits,  and  they  that  are  over- fond  of 
themfelves,  magnify  the  Objects,  and  think 
that  every  Thing  relating  to  them  is  of  the 
greatefl  Confequence  :  They  are  always  ready 
to  fue  you,  if  you  relate  again  to  others  thofe 
Trifles  they  have  intruded  you  with,  which 
merit  not  fo  much  as  bare  Attention. 

There's  fomething  of  ill  Nature  m  the  faint 
Commendations  of  Things  which  deferve 
great  Praifes;  but  they  that  pretend  hereby  to 
leflen  the  Merit  of  others,  only  injure  them- 
felves. It's  eafy  to  perceive  their  ill  Humour, 
which  prevents  not  our  doing  Juftice  to  thofe 
that  excel  in  any  rare  and  noble  Qualifica- 
tions. 

Lyfimon  believes  that  no  Body  has  fuch  a 
Share  of  Wit  as  himfelf ;  he  can't  be  perfuaded 
that  others  can  do  any  Thing  that  is  tolerable, 
for  v/hich  Reafon  he  is  very  fparing  of  his 
Praife,  and  pities  the  Works  that  every  Body 

elfs 
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clle  applauds ;  he  criticks  them  with  a  Morofe- 
riefs  that  is  a  Diverfion  to  Spectators,  there  be- 
ing a  fort  of  Comedy  in  the  Motions  and 
Contortions  he  gives  himfelf,  to  lefTen  the 
Eileem  famous  Authors  have  merited  by  theii: 
excellent  Performances. 

Your  denying  jufl  Praifes  to  Defert  does  not 
always  ruin  the.Publick's  good  Opinion  of  it ; 
but  it  makes  the  Publick  regard  you  as  an  en- 
vious or  injudicious  Man.  If  you  defire  to  be 
efteem'd,  and  have  Juftice  done  you,  be  equi- 
table to  others,  and  let  it  not  appear  that  their 
Merit  is  your  Torture. 

At  laft,  after  many  Importunities,  you 
grant  what  is  defired  of  you;  you  keep  Peo- 
ple languifhing  that  have  need  of  your  Affift- 
ance,  and,  inftead  of  obliging  them  by  your 
Favours,  give  them  Reafon  to  complain  of 
you,  though  they  have  obtained  their  Re- 
quefts.  Difcover  not  in  an  uneafy  Face, 
the  Reludance  you  have  to  do  them  a  Plea- 
fure. 

The  Life  of  worthy  Men  Is  a  mutual  Cor- 
refpondence  of  Benefits  and  good  Offices:  'Tis 
impoffible  to  live  without  one  another,  and  he 
fhould  banifh  himfelf  the  World,  who  fliould 
be  good  for  nothing ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  grant  what  is  ask'd,  unlefs  it  be  given  with 
a  good  Grace  :  Why  would  you,  lofe  the  Fruit 
of  a  good  Office,  by  giving  it  in  a  Way  of 
Refufal  ? 

If  you  would  have  the  Acknowledgments 
of  thofe  you  do  a  Kindneis  to,  do  it  not  in  a 
languifhing  manner,  as  if  it  were  in  Spite. 

Don't 
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Don't  ftay  till  your  Friends  explain  their  Ne- 
cellities,  and  force  you  to  affift  them.  Bene- 
fa6iions  ill  tim'd  and  tempered,  turn  the  Sto- 
machs, and  raife  Indignation  inftead  of  pro- 
curing the  Gratitude  of  thofe  you  difoblige, 
whiift  you  would  do  them  Service. 

To  be  always  telling  Stories,  is  a  Sign  of 
but  an  indifferent  and  fuperficial  Wit,  or  that 
is  fond  and  conceited  of  itfelf.  But  who  can 
bear  to  hear  the  fame  Thing  an  hundred  Times 
repeated  ?  What  do  they  mean  who  thus  ftun 
the  World  with  their  importunate  Repetitions  ? 
Is  it  that  the  Pleafure  of  talking  deprives 
them  of  their  Memory  or  Reflexion,  fmce 
they  remember  not  that  they  have  faid  but  a 
Moment  before,  what  they  repeat  with  fo 
much  Emphafis,  and  give  out  as  a  new 
Thing  ? 

But  'tis  worfe  and  worfe  when  the  Subje^l  is 
flat  and  difagreeable ;  ever  fmce  Felina  has 
loft  her  Caufe,  ihe  can't  talk  of  any  thing 
elfe  ',  fhe  repeats  the  entire  Pleas  that  the  Ad- 
vocates made  pro  and  con  ;  fhe  computes  how 
much  Money  this  Bufmefs  coft  her,  and  reck- 
oning all  the  Broad-pieces  and  Guineas  fhe 
fee'd  with,  during  the  whole  Procefs ;  flie  cla- 
mours and  declaims  vehemently  againft  the 
Corruption  of  the  Judges,  and  efpecially  the 
Rogueries  of  the  Lawyers.  Having  given  a 
long  and  tedious  Account  of  her  Affair,  citing 
the  Days  of  the  Month,  and  the  Perfons  that 
were  concern'd  in  it,  fhe  is  ready  to  begin  it 
again,  to  entertain  the  next  Perfonthat  appears 
in  the  Company. 

'Tis 
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'Tis  a  great  Mark  of  Weaknefs  to  be  eter- 
nally complaining  of  our  Misfortunes,  and 
deafening  all  we  meet  with  the  Account  of 
them  ;  we  feek  to  folace  and  amufe  our  Affli- 
ctions by  thefe  Recitals ;  but  in  my  Mind,  we 
ought  to  conceal  our  Difgraces  to  all  but  thofe 
that  can  remedy  them. 

But  we  are  not  to  believe  that  it  is  always 
in  Chagrin  that  a  Man  declaims  againft  his 
evil  Fortune  ;  it  often  proceeds  from  a  fecret 
Pride.  He  would  infmuate  that  he  has  Merit, 
and  that  the  World  does  not  do  him  Juftice  ; 
fome  Remains  of  Modefty  will  not  let  him 
fpeak  more  openly,  but  he  ufes  this  Subterfuge 
to  .  indulge  his  Vanity,  and  in  fome  fort  fave 
outward  Appearances. 

Thofe  Formalifts  who  demand  Explica- 
tions of  the  leaft  ambiguous  Word,  and  al- 
ways think  that  they  are  ridicul'd,  are  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  Weaknefs,  and  deferving 
to  be  defpifed.     A  wretched  Temper  of  Mind. 

If  you  angrily  demand  Deferences  to  be  paid 
you.  People  vv^iil  flatter  you,  perhaps,  in  fhew, 
but  will  efteem  you  never  the  more.  A  Man 
that  difcovers  his  good  Opinion  of  himfelf,  fel- 
dom  procures  Efteem,  unlefs  his  Prefumption 
be  fupported  by  eminent  Qualities.  Men  that 
love  Liberty  in  ^11  Things.,  would  beftow  their 
Incenfe  freely. 

There  needs  no   more  than  a  fmgle  Word 
mifplac'd,  to  caft  a  Man,  pufF'd  up  with  his 
Merit,  into  a  Labyrinth  of  affliding  Thoughts ; 
whoever  is  tinder  this  PrepofleiTion  can  pro- 
mi  fe 
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mife  little  for  his  own  Repofe.  He  always  be- 
lieves fome  People  have  a  malicious  Meaning, 
and  puts  an  ill  Interpretation  upon  all  they  do, 
and  all  they  fay  ;  their  Compliments,  Submif- 
fions  and  Civilities,  are  look'd  upon  as  fo  many 
Affronts. 

They  are  not  always  our  ill  Qualities  that 
create  us  the  moft  Enemies,  but  our  Virtues 
and  Deferts.  Flaut'ina  falls  foul  upon  Ancia 
only  becaufe  fhe  is  molefled  with  the  Praifes 
that  are  given  this  formidable  Rival :  She  com- 
plahis  that  fhe  has  done  her  ill  Offices,  which 
is  only  a  Pretext  to  conceal  her  Spite  and  Jea- 
loufy.  Anc'ia'^  Beauty  and  regular  Condu6l, 
her  genteel  and  engaging  Ways  that  have  ac- 
quired her  fo  great  a  Reputation,  put  Plant ina 
out  of  her  Senfes,  and  have  canker'd  her  againft 
her  Rival  5  fhe  cannot  tell  how  to  pardon  her 
her  Merit. 

If  a  Man  could  prevail  with  himfelf  to 
feem  not  to  hear  thofe  that  fpeak  ill  of  him, 
he  would  fave  himfelf  a  great  many  vexatious 
and  troublefome  Difputes.  We  mtifl  not  pre- 
tend to  hinder  People  from  fpeaking  their 
Minds  freely,  but  it  is  entirely  in  our  Power 
not  to  appear  difturb'd  ;  this  Is  the  (hortefl 
and  fureft  way  to  baffle  Obloquy,  and  to  le- 
nify  the  ill  Humour  of  our  Slanderers  ;  they 
in  fome  fort  refemble  Children,  that  the  more 
eagerly  perfifl  to  vex  their  Companions,  when 
they  are  too  fenfible  of  the  little  Mifchiefs 
they  do  them ,  but  ceafe  to  diflurb  them  , 
when  they  only  laugh  at  it.  Calumny  moft 
commonly   proceeds^  not  from  a  Defign  of 

dif- 
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«!irplealing5  or  afFrontIng  us,  but  from  the  com- 
mon Cuftom  in  the  World,  of  ilandering  our 
Neighbour  ;  but  though  it  fhouid  be  the  EiFe6l 
of  Malice,  yet  the  fhorteft  Way  would  be  to 
dillemble  it,  and  not  complain. 

'Tis  well  known  that  fome  People  throw 
out  Jells  and  Calumnies,  not  with  a  preme- 
ditate Defign  of  Milchief,  but  commonly  to 
fhew  their  Parts.  Could  they  not  find  fome 
innocent  Subjedb  to  pafs  their  Time,  without 
expofmg  themfelves,  as  they  do,  to  cutting 
Reflexions  :  Jell:ers  and  Defamers  frequently 
fuffer  the  Smart  of  their  own  Jefts  and  Sa- 
tires. 

It  is  not  lefs  cowardly  to  fpeak  111  of  the 
Dead,  than  it  would  be  to  kill  an  Enemy 
incapable  of  making  his  own  Defence:  We 
live  in  an  Age  wherein  every  one  takes  great 
Liberties  of  judging  his  Neighbour  ^  they  feem 
to  fum  up  the  good  and  ill  Qualities  of  the 
Dead,  and  to  reprint  in  their  Minds  as  their 
Paflion  leads  them,  their  Subjects  of  Complaint, 
to  make  their  Epitaph  according  to  their  Fancy. 
What  a  Cruelty  'tis  to  ill  treat  thofe  that  are 
incapable  of  Defence,  whom  perhaps  they 
durfl  not  look  in  the  Face,  if  they  were  flill 
alive. 

The  moft  vehement  Slanderers  and  Defa- 
mers are  fometimes  fuch  as  are  obnoxious  to 
the  greateft  Reproaches  ^  thofe  very  Perfons 
that  feem  to  applaud  them,  confider  theni 
with  Horror,  and  give  them  wretched  Cha- 
rafters,  when  they  fpeak  their  Minds.  Ca- 
lumny is  the  Sign  of  a  light,  reftlefs,  jealous 

and 
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and  malicious  Soul,  that  feems  to  content  Iffelf, 
or  pleafe  others  by  fo  criminal  a  Pradllce.  ^ 

A  Man  cannot  forbear  laughing  openly  at 
Lucllla^  who  conftantly  inveighs  againfl:  Wo- 
men on  the  leaft  Sufpicion  of  Gallantry.  Has 
Lucilla  forgotten,  that  before  flie  was  married, 
fhe  had  an  Affair  that  made  a  great  Noife  in 
tlie  World,  and  difgrac'd  her  ?  She  can't  flat- 
ter herfelf  that  the  Publick  is  ignorant  of 
this  Adventure,  when  fhe  was  defam'd  in 
open  Court ;  fmce  her  Marriage,  fhe  has  not 
chang'd  her  Method,  and  yet  you  would  fay, 
if  you  heard  her  talk,  that  flie  was  the  only 
regular  Woman,  that  fhe  defcended  from  Lu- 
cret'ia  in  a  right  Line,  and  poiTefs'd  her  '^'iwiQ 
and  Virtue. 

Is  it  out  of  Envy,  that  we  blame  in  others 
fome  Advantages  they  have,  and  we  have 
not,  but  perhaps  would  gladly  have?  Is  it 
fantaftick  Morofenefs  that  difpofes  us  to  find 
fault  with  every  thing  ?  Certainly  'tis  not 
the  Love  of  a  flri6l  Life  that  makes  us  ex- 
claim againfl  the  Profperity  of  certain  Peo- 
ple that  flow  in  Riches  and  Honours;  thofe 
that  have  made  the  greateft  Exclamations , 
change  their  Sentiments  and;  Language  when- 
ever any  Glimpfe  of  good  Fortune  darts  upon 
them. 

When  we  compare  the  Merit  of  fome  Per- 
fons  in  Favour,  and  find  it  inferior  to  our 
own^  this  redoubles  our  Indignation  againfl 
them:  'Tis  very  rare  to  fee  Favourites  gene- 
rally approv'd.  They  that  think  they  equally 
deferve  the  Pofts  polTefs'd  by  them,  look  upon 

their 
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tlieir  Favour  as  an  Ufurpation.  'Tis  much  if 
they  have  Referve  enough  not  to  complain 
openly,  and  impudently  fet  themfelvcs  above 
them  by  an  odious  Parallel. 

They  lofe  their  Time  and  Labour,  that  fet 
up  for  Reformers,  fince  Men  hav^e  alv^^ays  liv'd 
after  the  fame  Fafliion :  'Tis  an  obfolete  Phrafe 
to  fay,  the  Age  is  corrupted ;  the  fame  Vices 
and  Paflions,  the  fame  Dotages  and  Weaknef- 
fes,  have  always  reign'd  in  all  the  Succellions  of 
Time.  He  expofes  him.felf  to  Laughter,  who 
reproaches  others  with  the  fame  Vices  he  is 
confcious  ofhimfelf.  They  that  by  their  Place 
and  Miniftry  are  oblig'd  to  take  care  of  others 
Conduct,  grow  very  contemptible,  unlefs  they 
lead  an  unblamxcable  Life,  or  have  Skill  to  con- 
ceal their  Faults,  and  hide  them  from  the  Ey^ 
of  the  World, 


Of  Impertinence, 

r'fpertinence  proceeds  from  want  of  Atten- 
tion to  our  V/ords  and  A6tions.  An  imper- 
tinent Man  talks  much,  and  inconfiderately ; 
he  a6ts  in  the  fame  manner ;  he  knows  not 
what  is  to  be  kept  in  or  diiTembled,  nor  has  any 
Tafte  to  dillinguifh  what  can  pleafe  or  dil- 
pleafe  reafonable  People :  His  Judgment  is 
not  fo  much  as  able  to  feparate  the  Qualities 

H  that 
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that  may  iet  off  a  Man,  from  thofe  that  can 
lefTen  an  Idea  of  his  Merit.  He  is  proud, 
haughty,  incivil;  he  praifes  himfelf  without 
Difcretion,  and  de/pifes  others  without  Referve, 
and  often  applauds  iiimfelf  for  fome  foolifh 
Thing  he  has  faid. 

Pride  is  more  eafily  pardon'd  in  Perfons  of 
a  great  Merit,  but  when  thole  of  but  an  indif- 
ferent one  pretend  to  it,  they  only  draw  Con- 
tempt upon  themfelves.  A  little  Pride  is  not 
misbecoming  a  young  Woman  perfe6^1y  hand- 
fome  'y  Youth  and  Beauty  give  great  Privileges. 
But  would  Belifa  have  Homage  paid  to  her  an 
tiquated  Charms,  now  fhe  is  paft  Forty  ?  The 
Remembrance  of  Beauty  paft  is  a  Counter- 
poife  to  Pride,  and  no  juft  Occalion  for  Pre- 
fumption.  'Tis  vaft  Impertinence  in  an  old 
Woman,  to  think  to  fet  up  for  Prettinefs,  to 
believe  fhe  has  ftill  AttracSlives,  to  drefs  herfelf 
like  a  Pageant,  and  affect:  all  the  little  Foppe- 
ries of  wanton  Girls  -,  to  flatter  herfelf  that  fhe 
is  lov'd,  and  to  talk  of  her  Sparks. 

There's  no  Man  fo  foolifh  and  impertinent,! 
but  may  have  Countenancers  and  Admirers  j 
but  they  muft  be  greater  Fools  and  Imperti- 
nents  than  himfelf.  Hence  fo  many  wretched 
Writings  find  Protedlors,  becaufe  all  Readers 
don^t  abound  with  Senfe  or  Juftice.  An  Au- 
thor fhould  not  value  himfelf  for  feeing  his 
Book  extoird  by  the  Crowd,  but  only  be 
iouch'd  with  the  Praifes  of  the  Honeft  and 
Judicious,  it's  a  miferable  thing  to  be  ad- 
mir'd   and  prais'd  by  none  but  Fools.     And 

the 
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the  ill  Confequences  thefe  counterband  Praifes 
have,  is  to  flufh  the  Extravagance  of  an  Au- 
thor, v/ho  is  ftill  a  greater  Cully  than  thofe 
who  ftifle  him  with  their  Incenfe. 

An  Author  who  reads  his  Piece  to  his  Friends^ 
with  defign  to  profit  by  their  Advice ;  who 
takes  their  Cenfures  kindly ;  who  yields  tO" 
Reafon,  and  corre6b  the  negle6led  Places  with- 
out murmuring,  is  to  be  efleem'd  for  his  docile 
Temper.  But  the  moft  intolerable  fort  of 
Men,  in  my  Opinion,  are  thofe  that  are  con- 
ceited of  every  thing  they  do,  read  only  to  be 
admir'd.  What  a  Torture  is  it  to  hear  a  Fool 
applaud  himfelf  for  a  fimple,  threadbare,  tri- 
vial Thought,  and  to  fee  himfelf  ravifh'd  with 
the  Beauties  of  his  Work,  wherein  the  judi- 
cious difcover  not  the  leaft  Glimpfe  of  good 
Senfe !  A  Man  knows  not  how  to  behave  him- 
felf towards  this  fort  of  People,  for  they  will 
not  be  cenfur'd :  Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  their 
Vanity,  that  you  feem  to  approve  it  by  your 
Mien  and  Geftures,  but  they  muft  be  cry'd  up 
and  extoH'd.  Men  of  Senfe  and  Sincerity  un- 
dergo a  double  Pain  in  hearing  thefe  Imperti- 
nencies,  and  being  in  fome  fort  oblig'd  to  ap- 
plaud them  out  of  Complaifance. 

'Tis  impoffible  to  hide  one's  felf  from  Fa^ 
\iMs  Perfecutions,  he  flill  finds  you  out,  and 
has  always  his  Pockets  full  of  Sonnets,  Ma- 
drigals, Ballads,  and  Epigrams;  with  one  or 
other  of  which  he  attacks  you :  He  declaims 
in  the  middle  of  the  Streets,  as  if  he  was  in 
H  2  the 
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the  Theatre  :  In  a  Moment  he  is  furrounded, 
iike  a  Mountebank,  by  the  Paflengers,  who 
cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  Extravagance  of 
the  Man,  and  his  ridiculous  Fondnefs  of  Com- 
mendation. 

To  know  a  great  deal,  and  pretend  to  no- 
thing, are  two  Things  hard  to  be  allied.  Pro- 
fefs'd  Scholars  are  commonly  extreamly  foolifh 
and  ridiculous,  becaufe  of  their  abfurd  Pailion 
to  have  their  Learning  known ;  they  difcourfe 
of  fublime  Things  to  People  that  are  unafFe- 
£led  with  them,  and  who,  inftead  of  refpe(5ling 
them  as  learned,  look  upon  them  as  Pedants, 
and  Impertinents,  that  turn  their  Brains  to 
hear  them.  Climon^  in  his  V'ifits  to  the  Wo-  \ 
men,  talks  of  nothing  but  Algebra^  and  will  I 
force  them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  com- 
prehend the  Properties  of  the  ElUpfts  and  Pa- 
rabola :  Don't  miftake  him,  that  his  Defign 
IS  to  teach  them  Algebra^  he  would  only  be 
thought,  a  great  Mathematician.  They  take 
liis  Word  for  it,  and  excufe  him  his  Demon- 
ilrations. 

The  Reafon  why  the  Learned  are  lefs  fit  for 
Conv€rfation  than  Perfons  of  a  meaner  Eru- 
dition, h^  that  they  are  not  condefcending 
enough  ;  they  would  believe  they  diOionoui'd! 
their  Science,  and  but  ill  maintain'd  the  Cha-| 
ra6!:er  of  a  Scholar,  if  they  ftoop'd  to  tall 
of  Trifles,  which  make  up  the  Subject 
Difcourfe :  Unlefs  they  are  cautious,  they  of 
tt'Ci  ad:  a  foolifh  Part,  and  are  put  upon  hy 
perfovis  inferior  to  them  in  Learning,  who 
with   a  good  Grace,  and  lively   Air,   fpeak 

plain 
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plain  and  eafy  Things,  which  are  much  more 
affe6ling  than  the  fublime  Difcourfes  of  the 
Learned. 

The  Ignorant,  and  People  of  mean  Senfe, 
are  they  that  talk  moft  in  Company  3  they 
have  not  Judgment  enough  to  know  that  what 
they  fay  is  not  v/orth  the  hearing  :^  Men  o£ 
Learning,  whofe  Thoughts  are  deep  in  ferious 
Meditation,  fpeak  but  little ;  becaufe  they  are 
either  too  attentive  to  what  they  are  thinking 
on,  or  are  not  well  enough  fatisfied  with  what 
they  are  to  fay.  Others  are  more  venturous, 
and  prefumptuous,  and  content  with  themfelves 
and  their  Difcourfe  ;  but  they  that  hear  them 
are  of  different  Sentiments. 

There's  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  a  Man 
who  is  conflantly  applauding  his  good  Mien, 
and  is  one  of  the  firft  to  talk  of  it ;  who  fets 
up  for  a  Beauty,  and  a  Beau,  and  courts  your 
Commendation  of  his  fine  Shape,  and  his  white 
Teeth.  The  Women  that  are  caught  by 
thefe  Attra6^ives,  muft  be  very  fiily.  How 
can  they  endure  a  Man  who  has  all  the  little 
apiOi  Ways  and  Afre6i:ations  of  the  Finlcks?. 
Whofe  Drefs  and  Air,  Difcourfe  and  Motions, 
and  Actions,  have  nothing  of  a  Man  in  them, 
but  all  is  effeminate,  even  to  the  Wink  of  the 
Eye,  the  Motion  of  the  Head,  and  the  Sound 
of  the  Voice. 

It  has  been  often  told  you,  Philidor^  that 
your  Behaviour  and  Difcourfe  have  no  AiH- 
nity  with  your  ProfeiTion  ;  they  that  fee  you 
in  the  Campaign  in  the  Summer,  think  they 
fee  another  Man  in  you  in  the  Winter.   Why 

H  X  that 
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that  profufion  of  Ribbons,  that  wonderful  Care  | 
of  your  Drefs !  You^  fpend  more  Time  at  your   \ 
Toilet   than   the  meereft    Coquet   in   Loudon.    \ 
You  laugh  at  ferious  Matters,  only  to  fiiew 
your  v/hite  Teeth.     Did  you  e'er  read  in  the    ' 
Greek  or   Roman  Hiflory,  that  Alexander^  or 
Ctzfar''^   Officers  Wore  Patches?  Either   quit 
your  martial   Profefiion,    or   behave  yourfelf 
more  fuitably  to  your  Employ. 

Is  it  through  Haughtinefs,  or  Stupidity,  that 
fome  People  ofFend  fo  much  againft  Decorum  P 
During  a  whole  Vifit  they  do  nothing  but  re- 
peat the  Airs  of  the  Opera,  loll  in  an  Elbow- 
Chair,  fwear  brutiflily  before  Women,  whine 
to  them  their  amorous  Nonfenfe,  talk  of  the 
Wines  and  Liquors  they  drank  at  their  lafl 
Meal.  Formerly  young  Men  were  jftudious 
of  Complaifance ;  they  were  good-humour*d, 
genteel,  well-bred,  officious  -,  but  of  late  their 
Manners  are  chang'd,  they  are  conceited,  pe- 
remptory, unpolite,  uncomplaifant,  prefum- 
ptuous,  brutal.  You'd  think  they  never  open'd 
their  Mouth,  but  to  difoblige  thofe  they  fpoke 
to. 

Another  Species  of  Impertinents,  no  lefs 
frequent  in  civil  Society,  are  thofe  that  de- 
fpife  what  others  fay  and  do,  and  are  fo  fuffi- 
eient  in  themfelves  as  to  difcover  their  ill  Opi- 
nion of  it.  PufF'd  up  with  their  own  Me- 
rit, they  can't  condefcend  to  admire' any 
thin^  whatever.  If  any  one  has  done  or  faid 
any  thing  that  is  rational  before  them,  and 
is  prais'd  for  it,  they  affirm  that  it  may  be 
done  better,  and  fail  not  to  quote  themfelves 

for 
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for  Patterns :  The  Company  laughs  at  them  to 
their  Face,  and  is  not  at  the  Pains  to  cure  them 
o(  their  Extravagance. 

I  falute  Dorantes  with  all  the  Civility  ima- 
ginable, I  pay  him  my  Comph'ment  j  but  he 
neither  hears  nor  fees  me.  A  Moment  after  he 
calls  to  mind  that  I  have  fpoke  to  him,  and  I 
muft  compliment  him  over  again.  Dorantes 
feems  to  have  all  the  Burden  of  the  State  upon 
his  Shoulders,  and  that  his  vaft  Occupations 
hinder  him  from  thinking  of  PuuiS^ilio's,  and 
difpenfe  with  the  Duties  of  Civility. 

LuciVia  is  conllantly  quarrelling  with  her 
Servants,  and  without  Occaiion :  A  broken 
Glais  puts  her  beiide  \\^x{^S^  and  throws  her 
off  all  Regards  to  thofe  that  vifit  her,  who  are 
forc'd  to  endure  all  the  ill  Language  fbe  beftows 
upon  her  Valets.  She  defcribes  their  Manners 
and  Inclinations  refpe(9:ively,  and  is  continually 
complaining  fhe  is  a  Woman  the  worft  ferv'd 
in  England,  What  a  Mifery  is  this  to  her  Vi- 
fitants,  who  have  no  Curiofity  to  learn  the 
Squabbles  that  happen  betwixt  her  and  her  Do- 
meflicks. 

'Tis  almoft  impoffible  for  Perfons  of  the 
fame  Profeflion,  or  Candidates  for  the  fame 
Employs,  to  be  void  of  Jealoufy  :  If  tiiey  can 
keep  it  from  appearing,  they  will  avoid  the 
Shame  attending  that  reftlefs  Pailion  ^  if  they 
cannot  mafter  their  Indignation,  they'll  be 
guilty  of  a  thoufand  Extravagancies,  that  Vv^ill 
make  their  Difcontent  llill  more  and  more  ri- 
diculous. 

■     H  4  '         ThQfe 
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Thofe  that  have  no  Complaifance  for  you, 
.but  grufF  you  upon  your  good  Succefles,  do  it 
often  from  a  fecret  Jealoufy,  and  Apprehenfion 
that  you  out-fhine  them ;  when  a  Man  is  fo 
unhappy  as  to  be  fo  mean-fpirited,  he  ought, 
at  leaJLt,  to  conceal  it  from  the  Publick,  it  be- 
ing a  great  Impertinence  purpofely  to  decry 
himfelf. 

'Tis  a  Paftime  beyond  Jefting,  to  carefs  a 
Man  with  Blows,  to  pluck  off  his  Perriwig, 
to  give  him  ill  Names,  and  to  load  him  with 
horrid  Abufes;  they  that  take  this  Method,  do 
it  only  by  way  of  Foolery,  but  it  is  a  kind  of 
Diverfion  which  ought  to  be  left  to  Porters  and 
Footmen. 

'Tis  for  want  of  Converfatlon,  or  Educa- 
tion, or  through  a  fooiiili  Simplicity,  that 
fome  young  Women  afFedt  too  wild  a  Shinefs, 
and  too  fcrupulous  a  Modefty  :  A  Man  knows 
not  what  to  fay  to  them,  nor  what  Subject  to 
put  them  upon,  to  make  them  fpeak,  fo  fear- 
ful they  are  of  giving  themfelves  Liberty. 
Cleomne,  during  the  whole  Converfation,  fits 
with  her  Arms  acrofs  like  an  Innocent,  and 
never  anfwers  the  Civilities  and  Compliments 
you  pay  her;  or,  if  fhe  fpeaks,  it  is  with  a 
languifhing  and  filly  Tone,  and  an  Affectation 
that  makes  her  ridiculous.  Becaufe  fhe  is 
hand  Tome  enough,  fhe  thinks  it  is  fuificientto 
{hew  herfelf  like  a  Statue  of  Snow,  and  that 
her  red  and  white  give  her  a  Preference  to  all 
her  Rivals, 

Your  everlafting  Queftioners  are  a  fort  of 
infupportable    People  3    they   allow   you   not 

Time 
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Time  to  anfwer  the  firft  Queftlon  they  have 
ask'd,  but  haftily  begin  upon  a  fecond ;  and 
all  the  Difcourfe  confifts  in  Queries  and  preci- 
pitate Anfwers.  Great  Talkers,  who  v/ould 
Hill  ufurp  the  Difcourfe,  love  this  rambling  Me- 
thod, but  rational  People,  who  always  fpeak 
to  the  Purpofe,  don't  find  their  Account  in  it. 
What  Patience  does  it  not  require,  to  hear  a 
Man  that  comes  with  a  composed  Look,  and 
asks  3^ou  an  hundred  Queftions  when  you  are 
full  of  Bufinefs,  or  are  intent  upon  Things 
that  will  not  fuffer  you  to  think  on  Trifles  ? 
It  is  fo  eafy  to  difcover  whether  his  Prefence 
be  acceptable  or  unwelcome,  provided  he 
make  any  Reflexion,  that  he  cannot  be  mi- 
ftaken.  But  the  good  Opinion  every  one 
has  of  his  own  Merit,  will  not  fufFer  him 
to  fee  that  he  is  look'd  upon  as  an  Imper- 
tinent. 

How  hard  Is  it  to  command  Attention  any 
long  Time  in  any  kind  whatever!  the  belt 
Things  difguft  at  lafl.  In  a  fine  Voice,  juftly 
manag'd,  in  a  Lute  delicately  touched,  there 
are  great  Charms ;  but  continual  finging,  or 
playing  upon  the  Lute,  tires  the  Hearer.  The 
Extravagance  of  thofe  who  have  thefe  Talents 
confifts  in  perfecuting  you  with  their  Airs,  and 
their  new  Pieces,  which  pleafe  for  the  firft  quar- 
ter of  an  Hour,  but  fatigue  afterwards  by  their 
Excefs. 

There  are  fome  Seafons  wherein  you  muft 
have  Complaifance,  and  hear  Raillery,  unlels 
you    would    be   thought  fantaftick  and  ridi- 
culous.    He   knows   not   the  Art  of  living, 
H  5  noi 
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HOF  underftands  his  own  Intereft  who  takes 
Pet  at  Things  that  are  h'ghtly  faid,  and  with- 
out Defign  to  give  OfFence.  If  the  Humour 
be  innocent,  *tis  brutal  to  make  affrontive  Re- 
plies ;  the  fureft  Revenge  is  a  quick  and  fmart 
Repartee,  that  punifhes  the  Humourift,  or  de- 
feats him  with  his  ov^n  Weapons.  If  the 
Drollery  be  exceffive,  a  Man  may  put  on  a 
ferious  Air,  to  fignify  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able, and  that  he  has  Reafon  to  take  Excep- 
tion. 

^Tis  but  of  late  Days  that  Perfons  of  Qtia- 
lity  of  a  certain  Age  have  taken  up  Liberties 
smongft  themfelves,  and  a  fort  of  Behaviour 
that  would  not  be  pardon'd  in  their  Footmen  : 
They  have  no  Deference,  no  RefpecSt  for  one 
another ;  their  Language  is  grofs  Abufe  \  they 
unveii  the  Myfi:eries  of  their  Debauchery,  and 
defcribe  them  to  the  leaft  Particular :  Relations 
that  fhould  cover  them  with  Confufion,  if  they 
had  any  Remains  of  Humanity  left.  This 
frank  and  frolick  way  of  treating  one  another, 
is  the  Reafon  that  before  Women  of  Merit 
they  are  quite  thrown  oH'  their  Biafs,  and  have 
not  a  Word  to  fay  \  they  are  put  into  a  pre- 
ternatural State,  and  by  that  Conftraint  lofe 
that  little  Senfe  they  h^ve. 

yoUniac  is  a  fort  of  petty  Mafter,  that 
thinks  himfelf  very  modifh,  and  that  he 
lays  an  Obligation  on  thofe  he  vifits:  He 
talks  of  nothing  but  Bargains,  Dogs,  Horfes, 
Stag  hunting ,     and    a    thoufand    chimerical 

Pro^ 
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Proje^ls  of  Diverfion,  and  all  this  comes  to 
nothing.  He  is  perpetually  citing  People  of 
the  firil  Quality  of  his  Acquaintance,  whom 
he  treats  in  a  familiar  Way.  'Tis  impoffible 
to  carry  Impertinence  farther,  and  he  is  not 
fenfible  that  all  the  World  confiders  him  as  a 
Fop. 

A  Man  not  born  to  an  Eftate,  if  he  happen 
to  make  a  great  Fortune,  unlefs  he  have  good 
Senfe,  grows  haughty,  contemptuous,  and  im- 
pertinent :  The  foolifh  Pride  he  is  poflefsM  with 
makes  him  difdain  Perfons  of  a  dillinguifh'd 
Birth  and  Merit,  when  they  have  nothing  but 
Quality  and  Parts:  Every  thing  that  is  not 
Gold  and  Silver,  feems  unworthy  of  his  Efteem 
and  Approbation. 

Exceflively  and  iniipidly  to  dwell  upon  the 
Praifes  of  all  the  Diflies  a  Man  eats  of  at  a 
Table,  is  a  Meannefs  that  befpeaks  a  fordid 
Education,  and  the  Property  only  of  wretched 
Parafites :  But  neither  ought  he  that  makes 
the  Treat  to  take  upon  him  to  commend  the 
Ragoos  and  the  Delicacy  of  the  Meats  and 
Wines  he  regales  his  Guefts  with,  that  being 
a  filly  Vanity,  unbecoming  a  Perfon  of  Qua- 
lity. There's  another  Extream  to  be  avoided 
by  thofe  that  eat  at  another's  Table,  which  is 
an  afFedled  Squeamifhnefs,  and  boafting  of  the 
fumptuous  Treats  they  have  met  with  in  other 
Houfes,  this  is  a  By-way  of  defpifmg  what 
they  have  before  them. 

To  be  always  in  Admiration  when  we  fpeak 
to  People,  ij  a  Sign  of  Stupidity,  or  elfe  an 
Aitedation  of  approaching  Flattery.  The  Ju- 
dicious 
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dicioas  and  Sincere  admire  but  little,  and  are 
not  lavifh  of  their  Praifes.  Can't  we  compli- 
nient  a  Man  when  he  deferves  it,  without 
malcing  Exclamations  ?  Thofe  extravagant 
Praifes  do  neither  Honour  to  the  Giver,  nor 
Receiver. 

Admiration  is  commonly  the  EffecSl  of  a 
grofs  Ignorance;  great  Admirers  are  ufually 
great  Fools,  or  filly  Flatterers,  that  admire 
"what  deferves  but  moderate  Commendation. 
You  are  allow'd  to  fay  that  a  thing  pleafes  you, 
or  to  figni fy  by  fome  Sign  that  you  are  afteded 
"with  wdiat  you  fee  or  hear  ;  but  intemperate 
Outcries,  and  violent  Motions,  that  denote  an 
extraordinary  Surprize,  are  commonly  Signs 
of  Impertinence,  of  a  groveling  Soul,  foolilhly 
prodigal  of  its  Incenfe. 

Men  love  to  be  merry  and  diverted,  and 
prefer  the  Converfatton  of  Humourifts  before 
that  of  the  Serious ;  but  they  efteem  them 
lefs:  There  is  in  the  Character  of  a  Jefter 
jbmething  mean  and  afFeded,  that  breeds  Con- 
tempt. 

He  that  would  pleafe,  muft  be  natural  in 
every  thing,  even  to  Trifles,  Which-  is  but 
ill  ohferv'd  by  thofe  Tellers  of  News,  which, 
tho'  no  Body  is  concern'd  for  it,  they  amplify 
with  abundance  of  Circum fiances,  to  give  it 
the  more  Weight :  They  relate  i^  with  a  my- 
.flerious  Air,  as  if  they  were  the  great  Ar- 
cana  of  the  State.  Thefe  Exaggerations  tire 
and  fatigue  Men  of  Senfe,  but  the  Relator's 
Defign  is  commonly  to  brighten  his  Narra- 
tive, and  to  enrich  it  with  wonderful  Parti- 
culars; 
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culars :  he  has  little  Regard  for  Truth  or  Pro- 
bability; his  End  is  to  be  admir'd:  But  in  re- 
quital he  is  credited  in  nothing  he  fays. 

It  is  requifite  in  Society,  fometimes  to  dif- 
courfe  of  News ,  and  the  current  Reports  : 
But  the  Character  of  a  Newfmonger  leads  to 
Ridicule.  'Tis  a  kind  of  Profeffion  that  de-^ 
grades  a  Man  beneath  himfelf.  This  fort  of 
People  always  accoft  you  with  the  fame  Com- 
pliment: How  goes  it  in  the  World  now?  What 
News  do  you  hear  f  Whatever  Bufinefs  you 
have  on  your  Hands,  they  never  leave  you  till 
they  have  related  all  they  know,  or  all  they  have 
dream'd. 

I  know  not  upon  what  Grounds  Perfons  of 
Quality  think  themfelves  privileg'd  to  fpeak 
things  againft  good  Senfe,  and  right  Reafon ; 
their  Quality  does  not  authorize  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  higher  they  are  rais'd  by  their 
Birth,  the  more  they  are  oblig'd  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  by  a  real  Merit,  which  they 
ought  to  labour  for  :  Nonfenfe  is  ft  ill  Non- 
fenfe  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Peer  or  a  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 

Monder^  magnificent  Coach  and  numerous 
Train  and  Equipage,  the  Gold  that  fparkles 
in  his  Cloaths,  and  the  Diamonds  about  him, 
give  him  the  Afcendant  over  his  Rivals, 
which  contents  him.  He  does  not  perceive 
that  he  is  hifs'd  by  Men  of  Senfe  as  foon  as  he 
offers  to  open  his  Mouth  to  fpeak.  His  iniide 
is  not  anfwerable  to  his  outfide :  But  what 
matter  is  it,  provided  he  can  dazzle  fome 

Cullies^ 
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Cullies,  that  judge  only  by  the  Shell  and  Ap- 
pearance ? 

'Tis  hard  enough  to  comprehend  how  Wo- 
men, even  of  Senfe,  chufe  rather  the  Rich, 
without  Merit,  for  their  Lovers,  than  others 
excellently  accomplifh'd,  but  incapable  of 
fpending  high.  'Tis  a  fign  that  Intereft  is 
their  governing  Pailion,  and  that  it  was  a 
true  Saying,  That  never  any  Superintendent 
met  with  Cruelty  from  JVomen.  Melanite 
has  lately  facrific'd  Agatho^  a  Perfon  of  an 
eminent  Rank,  and  thoufands  of  Charms  in 
Mind  and  Body,  and  who  paflionately  lov'd 
her ;  fhe  has  facriiic'd  him  to  Sotinet^  who  is 
of  the  Scum  of  the  People,  and  was  of  tlie 
bafeft  Employs  before  his  ^i(t :  But  he  is  very 
generous,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  Money  to 
ipend  :  His  Difcourfes  are  ill  concerted,  and 
he  explains  his  Paflion  in  a  moft  ridiculous 
.  Way  ;  but  his  Prefents  fupply  his  want  of 
Parts. 

You  would  fain  be  the  only  Speaker  in  all-  | 
Companies,    whilft  you   have  only  Imperti- 
nencies   to  fay,  which  you   blockillily  utter;,  j 
if  you  relate  a  Matter  of  FacS,  you  run  out  % 
into  all  the  moft  frivolous  Circumftances.    Do 
you  think  you  divert  the  Company  by  your 
loud  Laughs  in  the  wrong  Places,  and  the  Ap- 
plaufes  you  beftow  upon  your  own  Extrava- 
gancies ?  You  depart  contented  from  a  Com- 
pany,   where  every  body  is  diverted  indeed, 
but  'tis  with  your  Folly« 

^Tis  a  miferable  Way  of  Pleafing,  to  feat- 
ter  Smut  in  all  your  Stories  and  intermix  ob- 

fcene 
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fcene  Ambiguities ;  be  they  never  fo  carefully 
wrapped,  they  have  always  a  bad  Effe6t  in 
the  Mind  of  the  Hearers,  and  denote  the  cor- 
rupt Morals  of  the  Speaker.  He  lofes  Refpedl 
who  ufes  this  Method  before  Women  ;  the 
freeft  of  them  are  ofFended  at  it,  who  demand 
fome  Deference  in  Publick.  Every  body  knows 
the  Hiftory  of  Dorunene-,  (be  is  hardly  at 
the  Pains  to  conceal  her  Intrigues ;  nor  is 
fhe  out  of  Countenance  at  the  Declarations 
that  are  made  to  her  in  Private  :  But  yet 
one  loofe  Word  ,  though  not  addrefTed  to 
her,  provokes  her,  and  fhe  pretends  to  blufli 
at  It. 

An  hair-brain'd  Behaviour  can  never  pleafe, 
and  I  wonder  fome  People  afFed:  itj  'tis  ftill 
lefs  becoming  Women,  who  are  never  taking 
without  obferving  the  Decorum  of  their  Cha- 
ra^er,  that  Referve  and  Difcretion  which  is 
their  peculiar.  Who  can  pardon  Corinna  her 
Paffions,  her  Extravagancies,  her  Oaths,  all 
the  Snuff-boxes  fhe  has  in  her  Pockets,  and  the 
Prefufion  fhe  makes  of  Snuff? 

Love  makes  a  Man  extreamly  ridiculous, 
when  arriv'd  to  an  Age  that  ought  to  infpire 
him  with  other  Sentiments.  There  is  not  a 
more  filly  Chara6ler  than  that  of  an  old  Do- 
tard fmirking  upon  a  young  and  handfome 
Woman,  who  is  out  of  Patience  to  hear  him, 
and  would  not  endure  his  Impertinence  but 
for  the  fake  of  fome  Decorum.  All  that  Peo- 
ple do  to  make  themfelves  amiable,  when  the 
Seafon  of  their  Agreements  is  over,  heightens 
and  redoubles  the  Tfdium  and  Difguft  of  the 

ca- 
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carefs'd  Parties,  who  take  all  their  Courtfhips 
for  fo  many  importunate  Fooleries. 

No  body  makes  himfelf  the  more  efteem'd 
for  Finery,  and  Expences  above  his  Condition : 
It  ferves  to  provoke  the  Envy  of  others,  who 
are  not  capable  of  doing  the  like  5  and  they 
take  out  their  Pennyworths  in  Satire  and  Slan- 
der. Turpin^  who  has  but  an  indifferent  E- 
ftate,  is  over  Head  in  Debt,  by  running  into 
an  exceflive  Pomp  :  His  mildeft  Cenfurers  are 
content  to  fay,  That  he  too  much  forgot  him- 
felf 

The  Citts,  who  have  Wealth  above  their 
Condition,  when  they  have  a  little  Vanity, 
difdain  their  Equals,  and  will  converfe  with 
none  but  Quality,  who  find  the  Art  of  ruin- 
ing them  by  the  abfurd  Expences  you  engage 
them  in  :  They  carefs  them,  and  embrace 
them ,  and  put  themfelves  upon  a  level ; 
which  Condefcenfion  turns  the  Head  of  a 
Citizen ,  already  mifguided  by  his  Vanity : 
But  he  pays  dearly  for  his  interefted  CarelTes, 
and  when  he  is  exhaufted,  he  is  fent  back  to 
his  Counter. 

You  are  ambitious  to  (tt  up  for  a  Wit,  to 
be  facetious  and  agreeable,  when  you  have 
neither  Wit  nor  Engagements.  Thofe  Wit- 
ticifms  which  you  think  fo  delicate  and  poig- 
nant, are  nonfenfical  Fooleries  that  difpleafe 
Men  of  Senfe.  Learn  to  know  yourfelf  bet- 
ter :  It  requires  more  Genius  than  you  are 
Mafter  of,  to  make  judicious  People  Laugh. 
'Tis  none  of  your  Talent 3  don't  take  that 
part  upon  you,  you'll  ealily  be  exeus'd  it. 

We 
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We  live  not  in  the  Age  of  BufFoonry,  Quib- 
bles and  Puns,  and  Words  with  a  double 
Meaning  ;  that  Nonfenfe  and  foolifli  Way  of 
Jefting  is  banifli'd  the  Converfation  of  well- 
bred  Men:  The  Country- People,  and.Tradef- 
men  who  think  they  have  Wit,  ftill  make 
it  their  chief  Paflime :  They  ought  not  to 
be  envied  that  Pleafure;  but  genteel  People 
fhould  no  more  make  ufe  of  it  than  old 
Fafhions. 

'Tis  good  to  have  a  gay  and  facetious  Hu- 
mour, but  a  Man  muft  moderate  his  Gaiety 
and  his  Mirth:  'Tis  unbecoming  to  break  out 
into  extravagant  Fits  of  Laughter,  that  ftun 
all  the  Company.  The  leaft  diverting  thing 
that  is  faid  before  Luanda^  makes  her  ready 
to  burfl-,  fhe  is  no  longer  Miftrefs  of  herfelf : 
nor  is  (he  able  to  return  to  her  Senfes  ;  her  Fit 
of  cackling  proceeds  even  to  Convulfioris. 

He  that  tells  a  Story,  ought  not  to  laugh  at 
the  firfl:  Circumftance  he  thinks  diverting,  as 
if  to  advertife  his  Hearers  that  that  is  the  wit- 
ty Part;  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  then  to  be 
the  moft  ferious  :  A  merry  Jeft,  told  in  a 
grave  manner,  has  the  better  EfFe£t;  but  you 
extinguifli  the  Appetite  of  Laughter  in  others, 
if  you  prevent  them. 

Is  there  no  Remedy  to  cure  People  of  Im- 
pertinence ?  'Tis  certain  all  have  a  predomi- 
nent  Paflion,  and  a  favourite  Vice,  which 
they  feldom  conquer,  becaufe  they  fcarce  per- 
ceive it  j  their  Attention  goes  no  farther  than 
to  obferve  what  makes  their  Neighbours  ridi- 
culous, which  they  draw  in  its  proper  Co- 
lours 5 
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lours ;  nothing  remains,  but  to  turn  their  At- 
tention homewards  :  They  laugh  at  the  Pi- 
£lure  they  have  drawn,  and  don't  perceive 
they  have  the  Original  in  themfelves. 

Self-Love  hinders  our  Knowledge  of  our 
felves,  whom  we  fometimes  applaud  for  Things 
which  are  real  Faults,  and  offenfive  to  every 
Eye.  Arijio's  Folly  is,  that  being  an  upftart 
T'radefman,  he  would  pafs  for  a  Perfon  of 
Quality.  He  is  rich,  and  has  a  ftately  Houfe, 
and  often  entertains  Perfons  of  high  Birth, 
who  ridicule  him,  borrow  his  Money,  have 
the  Complaifance  to  hear  him  twenty  times  a 
Day  boaft  of  his  Nobility,  and  how  his  Ance- 
ftors  bore  Arms  under  William  the  Conqueror : 
He  has  faid  it  fo  often,  that  he  at  laft  believes 
it,  and  finds  fome  Fools  enough  to  believe  it 
too. 

You  are  of  an  illuftrious  Family ,  and 
there's  no  difputing  the  Antiquity  of  it;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  conformably  to 
the  Rank  you  bear  in  the  World.  The  Titles 
in  your  Efcutcheon  prove,  that  your  Anceftors 
had  Virtue,  and  Courage,  and  Merit,  and 
well  ferv'd  the  State ;  but  if  you  are  a  Cox- 
comb, and  lead  a  lazy  and  efFeminate  Life, 
the  Glory  of  your  Anceftors  will^  not  pre- 
vent your  being  defpis'd  and  regarded  as  a 
Wretch. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  be  Noble,  unlefs  your 
Life  and  AdHons  anfwer  the  Nobility  of  your 
Extraction  :  Vices  are  much  more  unpardona- 
ble in  a  Man  of  Quality,  than  in  the  common 
Herd^  that  have  no  Education. 

Per- 
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Perfons  net  nobly  born,  who  yet  would 
mimick  the  Great,  mimick  them  very  ill; 
for  they  only  affume  falfe  Airs  of  Gran- 
deur, which  expofe  them  to  every  body's 
Laughter.  Celia  is  only  a  Merchant's  Daugh- 
ter, but  is  grown  a  Countefs  by  her  Wealth, 
and  will  have  nothing  but  Turks  and  HuJ^ 
jars  in  her  Service ;  difmifling  the  Blacks  to 
the  Ladies  of  the  Robe.  Colina  went  on 
Foot ,  and  was  meanly  cloath'd  before  her 
Marriage ;  her  Husband  gave  her  a  Coach  and 
Six,  but  not  contented  with  that,  fhe  would 
have  a  Coach  and  Eight:  Her  Extravagance 
is,  that  fhe  can  go  to  Court  with  Eight  Hor- 
fes,  like  a  Princefs  ;  but  for  a  Remainder  of 
Modefty,  ilie  wouW  fhew  herfelf  daily  in  Hide- 
Park  with  Six. 

The  firft  Defire  which  Riches  produce  in 
Perfons  of  mean  Birth,  when  they  have  made 
their  Fortune,  is,  ta  equal  the  greateft  Lords; 
they  appropriate  their  Names,  their  Lands  and 
Houfes,  from  which  they  expel  them  by  dint 
of  Money :  At  twenty  Years  End  the  true  Lord 
is  confounded  with  him  that  bought  the  Lord- 
fhip. 

To  be  of  a  middling  Strain,  fluctuating  be- 
tween the  Quality  and  the  Mob,  and  to  af- 
fect Altitudes  not  pardonable  in  Perfons  of 
the  firft  Rank,  is  an  Abfurdity  that  can  fiaw 
from  nothing  but  a  vaft  Impertinence,  or  a 
ridiculous  Pride.  Who  can  hold  his  Indig- 
nation, to  fee  new  vamp'd  Tradefwomen, 
whofe  Drefs  and  Train,  and  Furniture  and 
Table,    create  Envy  in  Women  of  the  firft 

Qua- 
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Quality  ?  But  the  Comfort  of  that  is,  they  in- 
cur Ridicule^  by  rifing  above  their  Rank,  and 
put  themfelves  to  vaft  Expences  to  be  laugh'd 
at. 

Perfons  of  obfcure  Birth  fpoil  themfelves 
with  the  Commerce  they  afte6l  to  have  with 
Courtiers;  inftead  of  appearing  to  Advan- 
tage, they  expofe  the  Meannefs  of  their  Birth 
the  more,  by  the  odious  Comparifons  that 
are  made  of  them.  If  Perfons  of  Quality 
fuffer  them,  'tis  only  with  Views  of  Inte- 
reft,  or .  to  divert  themfelves  with  the  Folly 
of  a  Citizen,  who  defpifes  his  Equals,  and 
v/ould,  at  any  Price,  have  Intimacies  with  the 
Great. 

What  pretend  People  meanly  born,  who 
have  work'd  themfelves  into  an  Eftate,  to 
talk  fo  much  of  their  Anceftors,  and  to  give 
out  themfelves  for  Noble?  Do  they  think  to 
impofe  upon  the  Publick ;  or  perfuade  them- 
felves  that  no  body  knows  they  fold  Cloth, 
or  Linnen,  or  Lace  ?  Did  they  not  talk  fo 
much,  it  might  be  forgotten:  But  their 
Conceit  to  be  thought  what  they  are  not, 
brings  the  World  upon  their  Back,  and  makes 
them  take  the  Pains  to  rake  into  their  Ance- 
ftors  Graves ,  who  might  otherwife  gently- 
Ileal  into  Oblivion.  'Tis  worfe  when  this  ima- 
ginary Nobility  makes  them  fo  forget  them- 
felves ,  as  to  defpife  others :  Syhena  is  no 
longer  to  be  approach'd ;  her  vaft  Riches 
pollefs  her  with  fo  much  Pride,  that  fhe  will 
fcarce  give  place  to  DutchefTes.  She  fufFers 
none  but  Perfons  of  Diftindion  in  her  Houfe, 

or 
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or  at  her  Table ;  all  her  Relations  are  exclu- 
ded, and  fhe  neither  knows  them  nor  her 
felf. 

A  Man  of  Vulgar  Extra£lIon,  pretending 
to  be  Noble,  regales  himfelf  with  the  Plea- 
fure  of  being  thought  fo.  This  chimerical 
Nobility  is  the  Difeafe  of  thofe  that  grow 
Rich ;  they  think  their  Money  ferves  for  a 
Varnifti  to  cover  the  Meannefs  of  their  Birth  ; 
their  fiditious  Pedigree  is  every  body's  Jeft. 
What  Comedy  'tis  to  fee  People  rais'd  from  the 
Dregs  of  the  Populace,  adorning  themfelves 
with  borrow'd  Titles,  and  becaufe  they  bear 
the  Name  of  the  Lordfliips  they  have  bought, 
have  the  Confidence  to  put  the  Arms  of  thofe 
Houfesupon  their  Coaches,  which  they  former- 
ly inhabited  as  Servants !  Dantes  has  long  liv'd 
in  the  Houfe  of  a  great  Lord,  with  the  Title 
of  his  Secretary  3  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Genealogy  of  the  Family,  which  is  extin6l 
for  want  of  Heirs  to  bear  the  Name;  he  has 
infolently  ufurp'd  it,  by  buying  the  moil  con- 
fiderable  Lands  pofTefi  from  Father  to  Son,  by 
the  Lords  of  that  illuftrious  Race.  Dantes  has 
caus'd  his  Genealogy  to  be  made,  and  print- 
ed, and  has  deduc'd  himfelf  with  Impuni- 
ty from  the  moft  ancient  Lords  of  the  King- 
dom. 

He  that  has  gotten  a  great  Eflate,  is  fome- 
times  Fool  enough  to  think  he  is  grown  No- 
ble at  the  fame  time;  he  takes  the  Train 
and  Equipage  of  a  great  Lord;  he  is  lodg'd, 
and  fed,  and  ferv'd  like  a  Perfon  of  Qua- 
lity ; 
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lity:  The  Great  honour  him,  cultivate  him, 
refpe^l  him,  court  him.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  {o  much  external  Grandeur  turns  his 
Head,  and  makes  liim  think  himfelf  equal 
with  thofe  that  treat  him  with  fo  much 
Ceremony  ?  Great  Wealth  is  a  kind  of  Sponge, 
that  wipes  off  the  Filth  of  the  Birth,  be  it 
never  fo  mean  and  miferable.  No  body  takes 
it  amils  that  a  rich  Man  fhould  have  a  num- 
ber .of  Servants,  a  fine  Houfe,  rich  Furniture, 
and  a  Coach ,  as  being  the  Appendixes  of 
Riches  j  but  that  he  fhould  pretend  to  Quali- 
ty, and  expert  to  be  confider'd  upon  that 
Bottom,  is  a  Folly  and  Weaknefs,  that  turns 
him  into  Ridicule. 


Of  Prejudice. 

Elf-Love  has  two  EfFe<51:s  upon  us,  which 
'  contribute  not  a  little  to  mif-guide  us, 
and  are  equally  dangerous.  It  lelTens  the  Idea 
of  our  Faults,  and  renders  them  impercepti- 
We,  and  magnifies  the  Idea  of  our  Merit. 
Thefe  two  Prejudices  naturally  tend  to  Ridi" 
€ule.  They  are  capable  of  Prejudice,  judge 
always  favourably  of  their  own  Merit,  and 
£nd  a  great  Inclinatiofl    to  defpife   that  of 

others: 
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others :  Which  are  two  great  Sources  of  Im- 
pertinence. Men  are  too  eafy  and  carelefs  to 
ftudy,  as  they  ought,  the  Knowledge  of  them- 
felves  I  they  are  blind  to  their  moft  manifeft 
Faults :  If  they  have  any  good  Qualities,  they 
conclude  they  have  attain'd  the  very  Pinacle  of 
Perfection  5  which  is  a  flattering  and  deceptious 
Prejudice,  and  an  Obftacle  to  their  know- 
ing themfelves  and  others,  and  doing  them 
Juftice. 

This  good  Opinion  every  one  has  of  his  De- 
fert,  making  them  unafFecSled  with  that  of 
others,  is  one  of  the  Things  that  imbitters 
moft  the  Pleafure  of  Converfation  and  civil 
Life.  For  'tis  hard  at  long-run  not  to  drop 
fomething  or  other,  that  may  notify  their  Dit 
pofition  of  Mind  towards  them :  Men  are  too 
attentive  to  their  own  Interefts  to  be  long  in  the 
Dark  as  to  other  Thoughts  of  them,  which 
Difcovery  difl:ra6ls  them,  and  inflames  them 
againft  thofe  who  don't,  as  they  imagine,  do 
them  Juftice.  'Tis  impoflible  a  Correfpon- 
dence  fhould  laft  long,  when  this  is  the  Tem- 
per on  both  Sides ;  and  if  I  miftake  not,  this  is 
the  Principle  which  extinguifties  the  fairell 
Friendfhips  which  were  believed  immortal. 

The  Prepofleftion  of  Pride  is  a  kind  of 
Drunkennefs  and  Madnefs  in  fome  People ; 
they  think  no  Body  worthy  of  them,  or  with 
whom  they  vouchsafe  a  Familiarity.  A  young 
Woman  educated  in  this  Notion,  thinks 
there's  not  a  Man  upon  Earth  rich  enough, 
hand  fome  enough,  and  of  fufficient  Quality, 
to  afpire  to  the  Honour  of  her  Alliance.  Their 

great- 
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greateft  Offers  can't  flatter  her  Ambition : 
She  expe6ts  a  Man  fhould  drop  from  Heaven 
made  on  purpofe.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Years  multiply,  and  Merit  diminifhes,  and 
fhe  is  forc'd  at  laft  to  make  great  Abate- 
ments. 

Hortenfe  was  courted  in  her  fparkling  Youth, 
hy  a  Man  of  vaft  PoiTeffions,  but  becaufe  he 
was  not  nobly  born,  ilie  would  not  give  him 
the  hearing.  A  Perfon  of  Quality  came  next, 
but  his  Eftate  was  not  fufficient,  and  he  had 
the  fame  Fate  as  his  Rival.  Hortenfe  was 
young,  beautiful  and  rich,  and  every  Day 
made  new  Conquefts  ;  but  the  Prepofieilion  of 
her  own  Merit,  would  not  fufFer  her  to  deter- 
mine in  any  one's  Favour,  nor  to  fix  her  Re- 
folution.  She  ftill  found  in  her  Lovers  fome 
Defeat,  which  render'd  them  unworthy  of  her. 
Daring  this  time  her  Years  are  increas'd,  and 
her  Crowd  of  Lovers  lefTen'd,  and  Hortenfe 
beftows  herfelf  upon  a  Man  whom  fhe  would 
not  have  admitted  formerly  for  her  Gentleman 
Ufher. 

The  Reafon  why  we  are  fo  indulgent  to 
our  PaiHons,  is,  that  we  behold  them  in  fuch 
a  Pofition  as  conceals  their  Ridiculoufncfs 
and  Deformity.  The  Mifer  difguifes  his  Ava- 
rice under  the  Name  of  good  Husbandry^ 
the  Voluptuous  calls  himfelf  good-humour'd  j 
a  Woman  defam'd  by  her  Litrigues  confeiTes 
fhe  is  a  Coquet,  and  believes  fhe  is  no  more : 
But  the  Publick.has  not  the  fame  Indulgence, 
It  calls  Things  by  their  proper  Names,^  and 
judges  of  them  with  an  inexorable  Rigour. 

It*5 
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It's  an  hard  Task  to  roSlify  a  conceited 
Fool,  and  fet  him  in  the  right  Way.;  becaufe 
his  Views  are  too  limited  to  perceive  the  E- 
vidence  of  the  Reafons  you  alledge  to  him : 
He  pleafes  himfelf  with  his  falfe  Ideas,  and 
flights  whatever  has  no  relation  to  them.  Ly- 
Jias  is  only  opinionative  becaufe  he  wants  Senfe, 
and  at  the  fame  time  thinks  he  has  more  Senfe 
than  others. 

■  Prejudice  hoodwinks  People  from  feeing 
themfelves  as  they  are :  We  commonly  think 
them  ridiculous,  whilft  they  perceive  not  the 
Part  they  a(St :  The  groiTeft  Faults  efcape  them, 
or  if  they  perceive  them ,  they  fhut  their 
Eyes,  becaufe  the  Sight  is  ofFenlive.  They 
are  glad  to  deceive  themfelves,  and  do  all  that's 
poflible  to  deceive  others. 

\i  we  did  but  mind  the  Manner  we  are  re- 
ceived by  People,  we  fhould  eafily  know  whe- 
ther our  Company  was  acceptable  or  burden- 
fome.  But  we  care  not  to  do  ourfelves  this 
Juftice;  being  fo  far  from  imagining  we  are 
troublefome,  as  always  to  believe  we  do  them 
a  Pleafure :  And  therefore  to  compenfate  them- 
felves for  our  Importunities,  they  make  us  the 
Snbje6l  of  their  Mirth,  and  turn  us  into  Ridi- 
cule by  fubtle  and  delicate  Ironies,  the  Maligj- 
nity  whereof  is  undifcern'd. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  choice  of 
People,  that  (hew  our  welcome  in  their  Face, 
and  anfwer  our  Attendances  with  Pleafure  5 
than  to  go  and  importune  Men  with  our  Vifits, 
who  look  afquint  upon  us,  and  fufFer  us  with 
Conftraint?   Guzman  will  pay  no  Vifus  fave 
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to  Dutcheffes  and  PrincefTes ;  he  can  fcarce 
condefcend  to  CountefTes  and  MarchionefTes. 
He  fpends  all  his  Life  in  Places  where  he  is 
look'd  upon  asan  Impertinent,  whofe  Company 
perhaps  would  be  defirable,  if  he  could  refolve 
to  vifit  fuch  as  are  fuitable  to  him. 

'Tis  a  furprizing  thing  that  Conceltednefs 
of  Authors ;  they  reduce  all  the  Difcourfe, 
aAd  moft  commonly  very  impertinently,  to 
their  Works.  Nothing  but  Flattery  will  con-. 
t^,nt  them ;  they  praife  themfelves  without 
Referve,  and  drink,  like  Neftar^  the  ironical 
Encomiums  that  are  made  them  :  The  Preju- 
dice in  favour  of  their  Merit,  hinders  them 
from  perceiving  how  they  are,  banter'd.  Per- 
fons  fondly  addicted  to  an  Opinion,  are  ex- 
treamly  peremptory  in  defending  the'ir  Notions;  - 
whether  the  great  Efteem  of  their  own  Suffi- 
ciency inebriates  them,  or  whether  they  think 
others  oblig'd  to  fubmit  to  their  Decifions. 
This  violent  Fondnefs  for  themfelves,  ruin's  the 
Delights  of  Converfation,  becaufe  others  are 
not  always  in  a  Humour  of  Condefcenfion, 
and  then  the  Contrariety. of  Notions  breeds  a 
cjertain  Sowrenefs  that  begets  Averfion,  and 
fometimes  Quarrels. 

Whence  comes  it  that  generally  thofe  who 
difpute  upon  any  Point,  or  treat  of  any  Affair, 
or  plead  for  any  Intereft,  always  think  them- 
felves in  the  right  ?  Is  it  in  Flattery  of  their 
own  Abilities  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather,  that  the 
Mifts  of  Prejudice  are  fo"  grofs,  as  to  extin- 
guifh  the  Light  of  Reafon  ?  The  prejudiced 
Man  hears  nothing  never  fo  reafonable  \    he 
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feems  to  be  afraid  of  being  impos'd  upon:  And 
never  begins  to  open  his  Eyes  till  he  is  fallen 
into  the  Ditch;  or,  in  fpight  of  all  the  Advi- 
ces that  have  been  given  him,  has  made  an  ab- 
furd  Step,  to  ruin  his  Affairs. 

^Tis  a  kind  of  Cowardice,  not  to  defend  - 
our  Opinion  when  we  think  it  Juft :  but  we 
fhould  modeftly  propofe  our  Reafons ,  that 
they  that  yield  to  us,  may  do  it  undiflurb'd. 
If  your  Opinion  be  indefenfible,  don't  obfti- 
nately  maintain  a  bad  Caufe. 

The  Character  of  a  Bold  Wit  is  difhonou-,, 
rable  in  Matters  of  Religion:  'Tis  an  Extra-. 
vagance  to  think  tofubmit  things  to  our  Rea-  ' 
fon  that  are   infinitely  above  it:  But  neither 
ought  we  to  have  a  filly  Credulity,   for  all 
that  feems  extraordinary,  and  all   the  Legen- 
dary Miracles  that  are  fo  varioufly  and  impro-  ^ 
bably  taught. 

In  the  Cenfures  the  World  pafles  on  our  Con- 
du(Sl,  we  are  fometimes  juftly,  and  fometimes 
vabfurdly  tax'd:  If  after  a  gentle  Juftification 
the  publick  will  perfift  to  blame  us,  we  muft 
wait  till  Time  fhall  undeceive  it:  We  provoke. 
it  rather  than  appeafe  it  by  too  much  Argu- 
ment in  the  heighth  of  its  Prejudice.  People 
have  naturally  a  fecret  Shame  to  be  deceiv'd  in 
their  Judgments;  and  there  are  Moments  in- 
which  your  nice  and  fpirited  People  can't  bear 
to  be  difabufed. 

A  Man  that  offends  us,  from  that  Moment 
lofes  all  his  Merit,  if  we  believe  our  own 
Refentment:  His  Wit,  his  Courage,  his  E- 
ftate,  his  Extraclion,  all  his  Virtues,  dwindle 
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and  vanifh;  and  we  vilify  in  all  ]_Refpe(^s, 
whom  we  highly  extoU'd  but  a  Moment  before: 
We  employ'd  all  our  Pains,  and  Credit,  and 
Friends  to  oblige  him,  and  at  prefent  we  play 
all  forts  of  Engines  to  deftroy  him.  Whatever 
relates  to  him,  his  Domefticks,  his  Children, 
and  Friends  grow  odious  to  us :  This  Change 
is  ridiculous,  and  befpeaks  a  childifh  Soul,  and 
the  Force  of  Prejudice. 

Otigny  and  Fierville  were  the  befl  Friends 
in  the  World  ;  their  Neighbourhood  in  the 
Country  cemented  their  Friend fliip,  and  they 
fpent  their  Lives  together,  and  mutually  cry'd 
iup  one  another.  They  have  broke  at  la  ft  for 
a  Trifle  i  and  ever  fmce  they  rage  againft.one 
another  with  a  Violence  that  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  an  Enemy  of  twenty  Yeare 
jftanding.  All  their  Friends  have  taken  great 
Pains  to  reconcile  them,  but  to  no  Purpofe: 
For  no  body  can  conje£^ure  what  is  the  Sub- 
ject of  their  Quarrel,  nor  do  they  know  it 
themfelves. 

Women  of  great  Figure  look  upon  Houfc- 
wifery  as  a  City  Virtue:  They  can't  perfuade 
themfelves  to  look  into  little  Accounts  to  hin- 
<ler  the  Robberies  of  their  Servants.  Nothing 
more  denotes  a  want  oi  common  Senfe,  than 
the  foolifli  Expences  they  are  at :  They  Icnow 
not  what  to  do  with  their  Money,  when  they 
have  it ;  it  feems  to  be  a  cumberfome  Move- 
able that  perplexes  them,  and  they  think  they 
ihall  never  fee  an  End  of  it.  Poverty  treads 
clofe  upon  the  Heels  of  fo  indifcreet  a  A4a- 
aagement  ^  after  having  lived  at  a  great  Rate 
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for  a  few  Days,  they  want  for  a  long  TimCj, 
and  fall  into  Ridicule.  Mifplac'd  Expence* 
dq  a  Man  no  Credit;  they  ought  to  be  ma- 
n^'d  with  Defign  and  good  Oeconomy.  The 
Counted  of  Sardan  has  a  mind  to  every 
thing  flie  fees,  and  fhe  buys  the  moft  ufelefs 
Trifles  at  the  deareft  Rate.  If  fhe  fees  a  Piece 
of  Furniture  fhe  has  not  already,  flie  imme- 
diately orders  the  like  to  be  made  for  herr 
She  tries  all  the  Artifts  that  are  reputed  in  any 
kind;  fhe  has  her  Cioaths  made  and  unmade 
twenty  times.  Still  reftlefs  and  paffionate 
for  what  fhe  has  not,  fhe  is  never  fatisfied 
with  what  fhe  pofTelles.  That  which  charms 
her  to  Day,  difgufls  her  to  Morrow  :  Nothing 
can  fix  her  Tafte,  becaufe  fhe  follows  only  the; 
Whims  of  her  PrepofTeffion. 

Moft  Men  live  without  Refle£lion,  and  are 
only  governed  by  their  Eyes  and  Ears:  A  fum- 
ptuous  Suit  of  Cioaths  furprizes  them,  and  they 
think  the  Wearer  more  deferving  than  another 
whom  they  fee  ill-habited,  and  accofi:  not  with-- 
out  Relu(Sance,  They  never  draw  afide  this 
outward  Curtain,  to  view  the  Perfon  more  di- 
flin6^1y.  A  Man  on  Foot  makes  lefs  Imprefii- 
on  on  the  Mind,  than  another  drav/n  in  a  gilt 
Coach,  though  he  be  but  a  Coxcomb. 

The  Multitude  is  biafs'd  by  the  Impreilioa 
given  by  the  Great  Ones,  who  carry  every 
thing  according  to  their  Caprice,  and  fcarce 
leave  their  Inferiors  the  Liberty  of  thinks 
in^.  A  Man  in  Place  is  follow'd  in  his  Cen- 
fure  or  Approbation  of  Things,  whether  he 
underftand  them    or    not.     The   Figure    he 
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makes,  or  the  Authority  he  is  in,  dazles  his 
Dependants,  and  they  judge  no  longer  by  their 
own  Reafon  after  he  has  decided  :  Their  Com- 
.  plaifance  to  him  makes  him  no  longer  confult 
his  Tafte  or  Reafcn.  'Tis  the  Injuftice  of  the 
Great,  that  they'll  iubmit  all  their  Inferiors  and 
Expedlants  to  all  their  Whims  and  Fancies ; 
whether  they  think  they  have  more  Senfe,  or 
their  Contempt  for  thofe  before  them  perfuades 
them  this  Sacrifice  is  due  to  them. 

A  young  Man  that  delires  to  pleafe,  rnxuft 
be  civil,  and  no  great  Pretender:  For  other- 
wife  he  would  certainly  incur  the  Hatred  or 
Contempt  of  his  Equals.  How  abfurd  would 
it  be  to  diftate  upon  War  or  Politicks  before 
Perfons  of  Condi mmate  Experience.  It  would 
be  a  charitable  thing  to  fet  him  right,  and 
make  him  fenfible  of  his  ridiculous  Extra- 
vagance and  Prefumption :  But  no  body  takes 
the  Pains  to  undeceive  him,  and  let  him  know 
the  Raillery  he  incurs  :  He  grows  old  in  his 
Conceitednefs,  and  dies  without  corre<Sling  it. 
Geraftus  in  his  firft  Campaign  thought  him- 
felf  capable  of  leduring  the  Generals:  He 
continually  quoted  to  them  the  Examples  of 
Alexander  and  Ccefar^  and  fome  Scraps  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Hiilories  he  had  learnt 
at  School ,  which  he  but  juft  came  but  of. 
His  high  Birth  made  them  feem  to  applaud 
him,  and  they  were  content  to  laugh  to  them- 
felves. 

^Tis  a  pretty  vain  Attempt  to  go  to  unde- 
ceive People  prepolTefs'd  with  a  good  Opinion 
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of  themfelves.  A  Man  very  feldom  fucceeds 
'  in  it,  and  he  is  commonly  but  ill  paid  for  the 
good  Advices  that  he  gives.  'Tis  an  irkfome 
thing  to  a  Man,  to  find  he  has  not  all  the 
Merit  he  imagines,  and  he  never  is  wellpleas'd 
with  thofe  who  open  his  Eyes  to  his  own  Im- 
perfections. That  is  a  very  ticklifh  Matter,, 
and  the  Succefs  is  very  dubious.  It  is  fo  eafy 
to  incur  the  Hatred  of  thofe  we  v^^ould  re- 
drefs,  that  it  is  more  conducive  to  our  Peace 
to  pafs  by  fome  Defe(5ts,  unlefs  they  be  things 
of  Confe(juence,  and  may  have  ill  Effects :  In 
fueh  Inftances  we  ought  not  to  abandon  a  Man 
to  his  bad  Conduct :  But  to  what  purpofe  is 
it  to  difabufe  Dorimene^  in  telling  her  (he  is 
purblind,  who  is  continually  faying  her  Eyes 
are  large  and  foft  ?  Jminta,  who  is  too  plump 
and  too  full  fhap'd,  thinks  (he's  fine  and  flen- 
der.  Cartttdes  is  but  an  half  Scholar,  and 
he  flatters  himfelf  he  is  the  greateft  Mart 
of  his  Age.  Cephifcy  tolerably  handlbme, 
has  fo  good  an  Opinion  of  her  Charms,  that 
Ihe  fears  no  Woman  in  the  World  for  a  Ri- 
val. This  gentle  Madnefs  intoxicates  them 
with  an  agreeable  Poifon :  But  if  their  Pre- 
judice renders  them  ridiculous,  however  no 
body  is  injur'd  by  it. 

There  are  few  People  but  have  their  fa- 
vourite Word,  which  is  ever  in  their  Mouth 
and  has  entirely  won  their  Heart  and  Aife6li- 
ons;  and  there  are  as  few  but  have  feme  fa- 
vourite Fault,  if  I  may  ufe  that  ExpreSonr 
That  is  a  Fault  they  fttl  and  know,  but  will 
not  part  with.     There  are  fome  that  carry  t)ie 
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Extravagance  fo  far,  as  to  congratulate  and 
applaud  themfelves  for  it :  And  it  frequently 
happens  that  thefe  darling  Vices  are  fuch  as 
are  moftunfui table  to  the  Perfon,  and  remote, 
from  his  Character.  Thofe  whofe  Profeffion 
indifpenfibly  obliges  them  to  Modefty  and 
Referve,  play  the  Bullies,  and  afTume  Liberty 
no  ways  fuiting  to  their  Condition.  Women 
in  particular,  can't  be  too  modeft  and  re- 
fer v'd,  and  we  have  a  very  ill  Opinion  of 
thofe  who  are  too  free  irr  Publick,  and  neglect 
Decorum. 

Iphigenia  is  eternally  boaftihg  her  Nobility, 
Ar'ianna  thanks  her  Stars  for  her  fine  Shape  and 
delicate  Complexion.  Fhillis  is  perpetually 
talking  of  the  Man  that  every  body  knows  has 
a  Paflion  for  her.  Clarine  leads  all  the  Dif- 
courfe  to  her  Perfon,  and  is  tired  in  all  Com- 
panies Vv'hcre  no  body  thinks  to  compliment 
her.  Sylviana  talks  continually  of  her  Huf- 
band,  her  Children,  her  Management  and  Af- 
fairs. Thefe  Imperfections,  tho'  fometimes 
but  trivial,  leiTen  the  Merit  of  our  good  Qua- 
lities, and  give  others  occafion  to  turn  us  into 
Ridicule,  Men  naturally  malignant  faften  up- 
on what  offends  them,  and  pafs  curforily  over 
thofe  Virtues  that  might  defer ve  their  Re- 
flexion. 

'Tis  an  EfFea  of  the  ill  Nature  of  the  Heart 
of  Man,  to  contemplate  others  on  their  worll: 
Side.  We  are  fo  glad  to  find  fomething  in  them 
that  debafes  them  below  us,  that  we  feldom 
fail  to  acquaint  the  World  with  what  we  find 
difguftful  in  our  Neighbours :  When  we  have 
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fehoroughly  examined  them,  we  magnify  the 
Idea  of  our  own  Merit,  to  draw  the  Parallel 
between  us,  and  feldom  fail  to  give  ourfelves 
the  Preference.  This  is  the  Reafon  we  are 
always  fo  well  fatisfied  with  ourfelves,.  and  fo 
Contemptuous  of  others. 

'Tis  entertaing  a  wretched  Opinron~of  ai 
Man  to  give  him  thePraifes  he  does  not  deferve;, 
for  it  muft  either  be  thought  that  he  has  a  great 
ftock  of  foolifti  Vanity,  or  that  he  is  ridicu^- 
loufly  credulous.  And  yet  this  is  the  fureft  and 
readieft  way  to  infmuate  into  the  Hearts  of  Men.:. 
They  eafily  believe  that  all  the  Praifes  you  give 
them  are  lincere,  becaufe  generally  they  are- 
conceited  of  their  Talents  ;  and  be  they  never 
fo  extravagant  they  believe  they  ftill  deferve 
greater.  Self-love,  is  a  kind  of  thick  MifL,, 
which  hides  our  Faults,  and  prevents  our  per- 
ceiving the  Extravagance  of  the  Flatteries  w^- 
are  gull'd  with. 

Alcippus  flatters  himfelf  that  he  had"  a  great' 
fliare  in  the  Victory  at  Hochjiet :  He  talks 
confidently  of  the  Dangers  he  was  expofed  to. 
He  delicioufly  imbibes  the  Elogies  that  are 
given  him  by  the  young  OiEcers  that  eat  at 
his  Table,  and  humour  his  Fondnefs.  Alcip--^ 
pus  is  too  full  of  the  Notion  of  his  Merit  and 
Bravery,  to  be  poflibly  undeceiv'd  -,  but  he 
ought  at  leail  to  have  fo  much  Difcretion,  as 
not  to  deafen  Men  with  th^  Noife  of  his  Ex^ 
ploits.  I 

Every  Writer,  in  whatever  kind>  unlefs  he 
abound  in  good  Senfe,  grows  conceited  with 
liis  Piece.      It's    Foundation  fufficient  for   a 
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Quarrel  to  cenfure  the  kaft  Word  of  his 
Writings.  It's  loft  labour  to  pretend  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  Faults,  and  recover  him  to 
right  Reafon  and  true  Senfe.  He  thinks  his 
Intereft ,  and  the  Reputation  of  his  Wit  is 
concerned  to  protedl  all  his  Expreffions  and 
Thoughts.  Sometimes  with  a  fweetned  Voice 
he  intreats  you  to  excufe  the  Places  which  he 
owns  to  be  infirm  and  neglected :  Afterwards 
•he  aflumes  a  decilive  Air,  and  magifterially 
maintains,  that  no  body  writes  better  in  Profe 
or.inVerfe;  and  that  none  are  unaffected 
with  his  Works,  but  through  Stupidity  or 
•Envy:  He  complains  of  the  ill  Tafte  of  Rea- 
ders, that  don't  perceive  the  fine  and  fecret 
Beauties  difoerfed  throuffhout  his  Book:  and 
fto  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  Indifference  and 
Contempt  of  the  publick,  he  admires  his  own 
Performances:  But  he  is  the  only  Admirer. 

It's  a  pleafant  Comedy  to  fee  all  the  Poftures 
Ilandrus  puts  himfelf  into,  to  have  the  Reputa- 
tion of  a  Wit,  and  a  good  Author.  He  repeats  \ 
you  in  a  grave  and  myfferious  Tone  fome  fin 
Place  or  other,  and  makes  an  Exclamation  a; 
every  Period.     He  infolently  asks  you  whether 
any  one  thinks  .more  juflly,  or  gives  a  finer 
Turn  to  his  Thoughts?  You  <ion't  fufHciently 
admire,  fays  he,  the  Finenefs  of  that  Expref- 
fion:  What  a  noble  Stroke,  continues  he,  is 
that,  and  delicately  touch'd  ?  Ilandrus  believes 
as  he  fpeaks,  and  is  the  Property  of  his  own 
Prejudice, 
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I  pity  theif  Misfortiine  who  have  not  true 
Senfe  enough  to  perceive  that  they  are  regard- 
ed as  Impertinents  and  bufy  Bodies,  in  Places 
where  they  think  their  Company  is  defired. 
The  good  Opinion  tvery  one  has  of  his  own 
Merit,  hinders  them  from  difcovering  the  ill 
Nature  of  thofe  equivocal  Praifes  that  are  given 
them  \  which  are  nothing  but  artful  Raiiiery, 

.and  a  By-way  of  turning  them  into  Ridicule^ 
and  trepanning  them  under  Pretence  of  Appjaufe, 

•Thefe  ingenious  Ironies,  and  Satires,  with 
which  they  play  upon  us  to  our  Face,  whilft 
we  difcover  not  the  Poifon,  denote  a  blind  Pre- 

■  pofleflion,  a  ridiculous  Conceit,  and  a  kind  of 
Sillinefs  in  ourfelves. 

Our  Vanity  is  mortally  wounded  with  that 
Difcovery  which  acquaints  us,  that  the  Efteem 
of  others  is  not  anfv/erable  to  our  good  Opinion 
of  ourfelves,  or  lets  us  fee  tliat  they  defpife  us. 
Every  one  is  fo  prejudiced  in  his  own  Favour, 
as  to  think  his  own  Endowments  give  him  the 
Preference  above  his  Rivals.  Women  have 
the  fame  Fondnefs  for  their  Beauty.  But  when 
they  are  given  to  underftand  that  the  World 
has  not  the  fame  Ideas,  and  that  their  Rivak 
are  preferr'd  to  them,  they  are  abfolutely  in  De- 
fpair,  and  never  pardon  it. 

None  but  Fools,  and  People  fondly  pre- 
poflefs'd  with  their  extraordinary  Merit,  give 
way  to  be  deceived  by  fi6titious  Praifes.  'Tis 
eafy  to  diftinguifh  a  fmcere  Commendation 
from  a  rampant  Flattery.  He  that  fpeaks 
what  he  thinks,  fpeaks  modeilly,  and  with  an 
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Air  of  Simplicity  that  removes  all  Sufpici- 
on  ;  but  the  contriv'd  Admirations  and  Ex- 
clamations of  Encomiafts  muft  needs  appear 
taftelefs  to  Men  of  Judgment,  who  will  not 
be  obliged  and  loaded  with  Applaufe  for  things 
indifferent.  Modeft  People  can't  bear  thefe 
illegitimate  Praifes ,  and  everlafting  Panegy- 
rifts,  that  are  ready  to  cry  up  the  leaft  Trifle. 
But  as  the  Number  of  Fools  and  vain  Crea- 
tures is  very  great,  this  fort  of  People  al- 
ways find  enow  that  greedily  fuck  in  their 
Poifon,  and  are  caught  by  their  proftituted 
Flatteries. 

Nothing  better  manifefts  the  Injuftice  of 
Men,  than  the  Pleafure  they  take  in  hearing 
themfelves  fiatter'd,  and  the  Repugnance  they 
have  to  flatter  others:  They  would  -be  ap- 
plauded for  every  thing  they  do,  and  the  moft 
indifferent  Talents;  but  are  unwilling  to  do 
Juftice  to  the  Defert  of  otliers.  *Tis"  rifing  a- 
bove  the  ordinary  Sphere  of  Man  to  give  them 
gladly  the  Praifes  they  deferve,  without  de- 
firing  the  fame  returns :  But  'tis  certainly 
the  beft  way  of  procuring  the  Love  of  thofe 
We  converfe  with,  to  indulge  their  Self-love, 
and  frequently  mention  the  good  Qualities 
th^Y  think  they  have,  without  obliging  them 
to  do  the  fame ,  or  demanding  a  Tribute 
"which  is  always  unwillingly  paid. 

Our  Fondnefs  for  our  own  Merit,  and  the 
diminutive  Notions  of  the  Merit  of  others, 
is  that  which  makes  us  fo  forward  to  receive 
Praife,  and  fo  backward  to  give  the  like: 
But  if  any  one,  over  iincere,  comes  to  open 

our 
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our  Eyes,  he  does  not  much  oblige  us  by  his^ 
officious  Zeal,  and  from  that  Moment  we  rank 
him  in  the  Number  of  our  Enemies.  Lucette 
has  broken  with  Egina,  who  was  her  beft 
Friend,  and  was  much  in  her  Affe<f^ions,  be- 
caufe  fhe  acquainted  her  that  her  Fondnefs  for 
a  Spark  of  her's  was  fcurvily  interpreted,  and 
blemifli'd  her  Reputation  :  She  has  broke  off  all 
Correfpondence,  inftead  of  thanking  her  for 
her  good  Advice. 

A  Woman  but  indifferent  handfome  is  ra- 
vifli'd  if  you  compare  her  with  the  moft  ac- 
complifh'd  Beauties.  Is  it  that  fhe  does  not 
know  herfelf,  and  is  flatter'd  by  all  her  Glaf^ 
fes  ?  A  Man  that  has  any  Talent  in  Wit,  and 
writes  tolerable  Verfes,  matches  himfelf  with 
the  moft  famous  Poets,  and  muft  have  fome 
Remnant  of  Modefty  and  good  Senfe,  if  he 
does  not  give  himfelf  the  Preference.  Thefe 
are  the  Effects  of  Prejudice,  which  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Microfcopes  ;  it  prodigioufly  en- 
larges Objedls :  And  indifferent  Qualities  con- 
templated through  Prejudice,  feem  the  moil 
eminent  Accomplifhments.  A  paffable  Beauty 
adorn'd  with  the  Charms  of  Prepoffeffion^ 
eclipfes  all  other  Faults. 

I  can't  conceive  why  Men  are  generally  (o 
fond  of  Praife:  Mofl  of  thofe  that  give  it 
feafon  it  fo  iJl,  that  it  muft  needs  be  naufeous 
to  Men  that  have  any  true  Palate.  A  grols 
Flatterer  unskill'd  in  the  nice  Management  of 
Praifes,  exclaims  upon  the  leaft  Trifle.  If 
you  read  your  Work  to  him,  to  know  his  O- 
pinion  of  it,  the  moft  common  Thoughts^and 

Ex- 
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ExpreiHons  puts  him  into  an  Extafy.  The 
grolieft  Faults  it  fwarms  with,  don't  oiFend 
him.  If  you  have  done  an  indifferent  Kd(\ox\^ 
neither  wanting  Praifes  nor  Cenfure,  he  loads 
you  with  exorbitant  Praifes,  and  prefers  you 
t®  the  firft  Men  of  the  Age.  A  Man  muft  be 
a  perfeiSt  Gully  to  be  lured  ^th  fo  rank  Flat- 
teries, and  vain  io  greedily  to  couTt  the  EncQ- 
miurm  he  fo  little  deferves. 

The  ProfeiHon  of  a  Flatterer  is  bafe  and 
fcandalous,  but  it  feems  to  be  a  neceflary 
Profeffion,  fince  every  Body  wants  Flattery, 
Mufick  is  not  more  agreeable  to  a  mufical 
Ear,  than  Flattery  to  vain-glorious  People. 
'Tis  a  Charm  that  pleafmgly  bewitches  him, 
and  *the  wildeft  of  Men  give  way  to  be  tam'd 
and  footh*d  by  this  Inchantment.  That  which 
is  moft  furprizing,  is,  that  fo  many  delight 
to  be  flatter'd  upon  an  imaginary  Merit,  and 
Talents  not  their  own.  A  Man  of  an  obfcure 
Birth,  but  faintly  puts  ofF  the  Difcourfe  of  the 
Nobility  of  his  Anceftors.  A  Woman  be- 
twixt handfome  and  ugly,  iinds  a  fecret  Plea- 
sure in  hearing  thofe  -Charms  ex  toll 'd  which 
her  Flatterers  liberally  endo  w'd  her  with.  They 
that  are  free  from  all  PrepofieiEon,  and  do 
themfelves  Juflice,  can  no  more  fuffer  un- 
^merited  Praife,  than  the  Modeft  can  bear  the 
leaft  Infringement  upon  Modefty  :  But  when 
Flattery  is  handfomely  drefs'd,  and  Praifes  are 
finely  wrought,  they  work  upon  the  fevereft 
Tempers.  'Tis  a  Weaknefs  indeed,  and  in 
right  we  ought  no  more  to  .receive  the  Prai- 
fes w-e  don't  deiervcj  than  the  Money  that  is 

not 
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not  due  to  us :  And  we  ought  moreover  to  in- 
timate to  prefumptive  Perfons,  that  they  are 
tbe  Properties  of  a  fly  and  delicate  Raillery, 
and  the  SubjetSls  of  the  Banterers.  Phllanie 
leaves  the  Company,  charm'd  with  envenom 'd 
Commendations  j  fhe  ev^ry  where  boafts  whart 
Elogies  file  receives  from  Perfons  of  great  Me- 
rit ajid  Repiitation;  but  fuch  as  could  penetrate 
their  Deiigns,  could  eafily  fee  that  they  played 
upon  her  Credulity. 

The  Reafon  why  certain  People  conceal  the 
.Meannefs  of  their  Birth,  and  afliime  chimeri- 
cal Pedigrees,  is  the  prefumptuous  Opinion  df 
their  own  perfonal  Merit,  or  an  EfFe61:  of  Pride 
which  their  Wealth  infpires  them  with.  Such 
as  have  Occafion  for  their  Afliflance,  counte- 
nance their  Conceit  purely  in  Complaifance  ; 
others  are  not  at -the  Pains  of  examining  v/he- 
;ther  their  Titles  are  legitimate;  thus  their  No- 
bility by  Degrees  gets  Footing  in  the  Belief  of 
the  World  :  After  they  have  convinced  them- 
felves  of  their  great  Extra6tion,  they  have  the 
lefs  Difficultv  to  make  others  believe  it. 

Cera  ft  us  can  fcarce  read  ;  if  he  ventures  to 
talk  of  the  lead  Matter,  he  moves  your  Pity ; 
he  has  not  Senfe  enough  to  perceive  he  wants 
it,  and  yet  he  thinks  his  Parts  qualify  him 
for  the  greateft  Employ :  If  you'll  believe 
him,  he  may  be  trufted  with  the  moft  diffi- 
cult Affairs:  He  would  accept  the  Title  of 
Ambaflador  in  the  firft  Courts  of  Eur  ope » 
What  muft  Cerajius  ftudy  to  be  unueceiv'd  ■? 
He  need  only  ftudy  himfelfi    hut  np  Body 

cares 
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cares  to  view  hlmfelf  on  his  worft  Side.  You 
fee  the  Reafon  why  it  is  fo  rare  a  thing  to  fee 
People  correct  their  Faults;  they  throw  their 
Eyes  ofF  from  a  Profpefl  that  difturbs  their 
Vanity,  and  caft  abouc  to  find  fomething  in 
themfelves  wherev\i.-har  to  feed  their  Compla- 
cency and  Prep  )iieiIion. 

Nicander,  with  his  flaxen  Periwig,  his 
Knot  upon  his  .3 word,  his  embroider'd  Coat^ 
and  large  Di..mond  on  his  Finger,  thinks 
himfelf  the  Charm  of  all  Converfation ; 
whilft  his  infipid  Difcourfes,  and  filly  Things 
he  childifhly  vents,  tire  all  the  Company. 
Becaufe  he  is  well  made,  and  richly  cloath'd^ 
he  thinks  to  fet  up  for  a  charming  and  fine 
Talker ;  but  the  Pleafure  he  gives  in  feeing 
him,  does  not  balance  the  Pain  of  hearing  him. 
He  refembles  the  Peacock  in  the  Congrefs  of 
Birds,  which  outfliines  them  when  he  blazons, 
his  Plumes,  but  is  hilTed  when  he  goes  to  fing. 

We  more  eafily  bear  with  a  timorous  Per- 
fbn  that  talks  little,  than  a  Blunderer  that 
talks  always  with  wonderful  Afliirance.  Ig^ 
norance  is  commonly  the  Principle  both  of 
the  Confidence  of  the  Prefumptuous,  and  the 
Referve  of  the  Fearful.  An  Ignorant,  con- 
ceited of  an  imaginary  Merit,  talks  with  Af- 
furance,  becaufe  he  thinks  all  admirable  that 
he  fays.  He  that  is  convinc'd  of  his  Igno- 
rance, and  withal  reftrain*d  by  his  natural 
Fear,  dares  not  open  his  Teeth.  Ignorance 
and  Prefumption,  which  ought  to  be  incom- 
patible 5  are  always  infeparable,  Prefum- 
ption, 
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ption  is  a  Confequence  of  Self-conceit;  this 
Sufficiency  makes  a  Man  uneafy  to  inform 
himfelf  of  what  he  is  ignorant  of:  And  as  he 
dares  not  confefs  his  Ignorance,  he  chufes  rather 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  Ridicule^  by  playing  the 
Doctor,  than  modeftly  own  his  Weaknefs,  and 
make  Amends  for  his  want  of  Capacity  by. 
that  fmcere  Confeffion. 

It  is  but  three  Months  ago  that  Smonet  firft 
enter'd  into  the  World,  and  began  to  fee  Com- 
pany ;  and  yet  he  gives  Sentence  upon  every 
thing  as  a  fupreme  Judge :  He  talks  with  equal 
Prefumption  of  War  and  Civil  Law,  and  re- 
verfes  the  Decrees  of  Chancery,  and  enume- 
rates all  the  Faults  our  Generals  have  com- 
mitted the  laft  Campaign.  It  is  but  a  Week 
ago  that  Simonet  was  ftiii  le6tur'd  in  the  Civil 
Law ;  how  comes  he  by  fo  vaft  a  Science  ?  He 
talks  upon  all  Subjects  with  the  fame  Liberty 
and  AlTurance  as  if  he  had  ftudied  them  :  He 
takes  up  a  Man  eminent  for  his  Station  and 
Merit,  and  boldly  tells  him  he  is  raiftaken  in 
the  Fa6l  he  has  been  relating.  Get  rid  of  your 
Prejudice,  Simonet^  and  when  you  have  remo- 
ved that  Film,  you'll  clearly  fee  how  ridiculous 
you  make  yourfelf. 

Ordinary  People  feem  always  ofF  the 
Hooks,  Pleafures  and  Bufmefs  equally  con- 
found them  ;  but  Genius's  of  a  fuperior  Or- 
der pafs  from  Bufmefs  to  Pleafure,  without 
Trouble :  Always  their  own  Mafters,  they 
lend  themfelves  to  Diverfions  and  Affairs, 
without  being  entirely  polTefs'd  by  either,  and 

never 
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never  negle£t  Bufiners  for  the  fake  of  PJea- 
fure. 

An  Excefs  of  Prefumptlon  renders  a  Man 
negligent  and  lazy,  and  often  ruins  the  heft 
Affairs.  A  Man  depends  upon  his  good  For- 
tune, and  neglects  tiie  Precautions  taken  by 
others  of  lefs  Abilities  who  miftruft  them. 
Hence  Men  of  Parts,  that  can't  condefcend  to 
httle  Formalities,  are  commonly  over-reach'd 
by  Fools,  that  leave  no  Stone  unturn'd  to  ac- 
complifh  their  Defigns. 

It's  a  great  Stupidity  to  treat  a  Man  as  our 
Cully,  who  is  more  fubtil  and  politick  than 
ourfelves,  but  who  puts  on  a  Difguife  and  a 
ftudied  Plainnefs  to  bring  us  into  the  Trap  he 
has  laid  for  us.  They  that  are  always  upon 
the  Ketch  or  Stratagem,  even  to  the  leaft  Tri- 
fles, who  are  ilill  acting  the  Politician  how. to 
deceive,  defer ve  to  be  treated  as  they  ftudy  to 
treat  others. 

There  is  generally  fome  Injuftice  in  judging 
of  Things  only  by  the  Event ;  for  whatever 
good  Conduit  was  taken  in  an  AfFair,  if  it 
don't  fucceed,  we  blame  the  Managers,  tho' 
the  Fault  was  none  of  theirs.  We  faften  our 
Eyes  upon  the  Surface,  and  never  dive  into 
thofe  fecret  Springs  that  ftop'd  the  Motion  of 
the  Engines  play'd,  when,  in  the  mean  time, 
fuch  Meafures  v/ere  taken  as  promifed  an  hap- 
py Event,  had  it  not  been  for  thofe  Obflacles 
in  the  way  which  human  Prudence  could  not 
forefee.  Hence  commonly  proceed  thofe  our 
abfurd  Cenfares  of  Men  of  Merit,  who  have 
faii'd    of   (he    Succefs    that  might  reafonably 

be 
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he  expe6ted  from  their  Endeavour.  A  few 
Things  are  able  to  difappoint  the  befi:  concerted 
Enterpri^^e.  Men  of  JSenfe  and  Equity  judge 
not  by  Appearances,  they  go  to  the  Bottom  of 
Things,  and  can  do  Juftice  to  a  Man  of  Ho- 
nour, who  has  omitted  nothing,  but  who  was 
ill  feconded,  or  rather  was  undermin'd,  by  ill- 
intention'd  People. 

The  generality  of  Women,  who  have  any 
thing  of  Beauty,  think  to  outfhine  others; 
and  as  they  are  impatient  of  Rivals,  they  decry 
them  as  much  as  pofiible :  They  are  at  once 
prefamptuous  and  timorous,  as  to  the  Force 
of  their  Charms.  A  very  fantaftick  Chara- 
fter!  They  don't  think  they  have  any  thing  to 
fear  from  others,  and  yet  their  Jealoufy  gives 
Reafon  to  believe  they  dread  them,  by  the 
Pains  they  take  to  dellroy  them. 

If  you  love  your  own  Quiet,  never  praife 
any  Woman's  Beauty  before  Celinta ;  fhe'Il 
make  a  perfonal  Quarrel  on't,  and  upbraid 
you  with  Injudicioufnefs  or  Prejudice.  She 
always  finds  fome  fault  in  the  moft  regular 
Features.  She  has  an  inconceivable  Elo- 
quence at  heightning  or  depreffing  what  is 
handfome  or  ugly  in  a  Woman.  The  fofteft 
and  moft  engaging  Eyes,  to  her  appear  gloomy 
and  melancholick.  She  maintains  that  a  no- 
ble and  advantagious  Shape  is  gigantick ; 
that  a  moderate  one,  but  eafy  and  proportion- 
able, is  Pigmy  like.  If  the  fair  Helena 
ihould   rife  again  with .^11  her  Charms,  fhe 

would 
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would  fee  herfelf  degraded  from  her  Beauty  at 
CeTmtah  Tribunal. 

'Tis  not  fufficient  for  a  Woman  to  be  con- 
fcious  of  nothing  to  herfelf;  ftie  muft  alfo  re- 
gard Externals,  and  prevent  the  Publrck's  touch- 
ing upon  her  Conduct  in  any  part  whatfoever. 
A  Man  is  a  thing  of  fo  tender  a  Conftitution, 
that  bare  Appearances  ill  managed  wound  it. 
Thofe  Women  that  fay  they  care  not  what  the 
World  fays  of  them,  and  that  the  Teftimony 
of  their  Confcience  is  fufficient,  have  too  little 
Delicacy.  Reputation  is  the  jufteft  Recom- 
pence  of  Virtue,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
leaed. 

I  know  not  whether  it  proceed  from  Jealou- 
i^jy  or  Spite  natural  to  Men,  that  they  are 
ever  difpofed  to  judge  ill  of  Women;  whether 
the  great  Numbers  of  thofe  that  forget  them- 
felves  prejudice  the  reft,  or  whether  they  really 
too  much  negle6l  the  Judgments  of  the  Pub- 
lick,  they  can*t  trip  ne'er  fo  little,  but  they  are 
treated  without  Quarter;  the  leaft  Liberties 
they  give  themfelves,  are  made  criminal.  I 
think  that  inftead  of  complaining  of  the  Inju- 
ftice  of  Men,  they  ought  rather  to  cultivate 
their  Nicenefs  by  a  great  Referve,  and  fo  not 
give  them  any  Occafion  to  talk  with  any  Ap- 
pearance of  Reafon. 

Your  eafy  and  credulous  People  have  con- 
tinually one  Vifion  or  other  in  their  Brains  ; 
they  that  know  their  Temper  take  Advan- 
tage of  their  weak  Side,  and  promote  their 
Chimera's,  inftead  of  attempting  to  cure 
them.     What    Extravagancies    has  not  the 

per-" 
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perfuafion  of  Sorcery  occafion'd :  'Tis  the 
hardeft  thing  imaginable  for  a  Man  to  get 
rid  of  it:  It  requires  a  ftronger  Head  than 
fits  iipon  mofl  Men*s  Shoulders,  not  to  believe 
a  th'->c-rand  things  which  come  naturally  to 
pafs,  to  be  the  Effedls  of  fome  Spirit,  or  the 
Paftime  of  fome  invifible  Power.  The  cun- 
ninger  fort  ferve  themfelvcs  of  this  Prejudice 
to  decoy  the  fimple  into  the  Net  they  fpread 
for  ihem,  and  which  'tis  next  to  impoflible 
to  avoid.  A  Brain  infatuated  with  thefe 
fupernatural  Whimfies,  is  feldom  cur*d  of 
them. 


Of  Inters  ft, 

^nr  H  E  natural  Defire  all  Men  have  of  a 
-■-  comfortable  Subfiftence,  commonly  en- 
gages them  in  mean  and  fordid  Adiions :  'Tis 
a  very  nice  Temptation  to  be  in  the  way  of 
getting  Money,  and  to  be  governed  by  no 
Principle  but  Confcience,  and  he  that  does 
not  fall  under  it  muft  be  of  a  well  appointed 
Virtue.  Moft  Men  think  Indigence  the  great- 
eft  of  Evils,  and  that  every  thing  is  allowed 
them  to  get  rid  of  it :  Stratagems,  Shifts, 
Tricking  and  Knavery,  all  Engines  are  play'd, 
and  if  they  fucceed,  the  publick  Voice  abfolves 
ibera. 

There 
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There  are  a  fort  of  People  in  the  World 
that  live  only  for  themfelves,  and  drive  at  no- 
thing but  their  own  Interefts  and  Pleafures ; 
they  love  no  body,  and  no  body  loves  them  ; 
they  are  guilty  of  Incivilities,  and  fay  the 
rougheft  and  moft  difobliging  Things  in  Na- 
ture, untouch'd  with  the  Vexation  they  give 
others,  and  not  fo  much  as  reflediing  on't. 
Undiflurb'd  at  Contempt,  and  unconcerned  at 
the  ill  Reports  that  go  of  them,  they  negle6l 
the  Duties  that  Reafon  and  Decency  demand, 
and  facrifice  every  thing.  Relations,'.  Friends, 
and  Honour,  to  their  Gain  and  Advantage. 
In  all  Dealings  and  Tranfadions  with  fuch 
People,  a  Man'muft  always  be  upon  his  Guard 
againft  Trick  and  Deceit:  If  they  play,  'tis 
always  upon  the  Sharp,  and  they  cheat  as  of- 
ten as  they  can,  tho'  they  only  play  for  Tri- 
fles. If  you  furprize  them,  they  only  make 
a  Jeft  of  it,  and  value  not  the  Difgrace,  pro- 
vided any  thing  can  be  got  by  it. 

The  Reafon  why  Men  are  fo  unjufl:  in  their 
Treatment  with  one  another,  is,  that  they 
always  a6i  through  fome  Paflion;  the  Paili- 
ons  that  are  generally  engaged,  feek  their 
own  Satisfaction,  without  obferving  Right  or 
Wrong.  Whoever  is  under  the  Government 
of  a  Paffion,  be  it  never  fo  irrational,  thinks- 
he  is  always  in  the  right,  and  his  moft  ex- 
travagant Proceedings  give   hina  not  the  leaft 

ScruDles. 
i. 

Self-Love  is  the  Ruin  of  Society :  Moft  Men 
think  only   on  themfelvps,   and  every  thing 

clle 
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^{q  is  very  indifferent  to  them  j  they  never 
fympathize  with  others  Joys  or  Griefs.  Peo- 
ple of  this  Charader  are  as  it  vv^ere  unhinged 
from  the  Univerfe,  and  of  no  ufe  in  the  World  ; 
they  are  crowded  and  wrapt  up  in  themfelves, 
and  never  extend  beyond  their  own  Circum- 
ference. 

•  The  Friendfhrp  that  reigns  at  prefent  in  the 
World,  is  nothing  but  a  Commerce  of  pure 
Intereft.  This  Principle,  though  extreamly 
fordid,  is  very  much  in  Pra6lice  j  'tis  great 
Bafenefs  to  negle£t  People  when  they  become 
ufelefs,  and  we  have  no  farther  Occafion  for 
their  Affiftance.  How  cruel  is  \t^  in  their  Dif- 
graces,  to  refufe  them  the  good  Offices  in  our 
Power  which  we  ftiould  gladly  offer  them  were 
they  in  a  better  Situation f  This  is  what  is  to 
be  expe£led  by  Perfons  put  out  of  Place. 
They  fee  themfelves  in  a  Moment  forfaken  by 
all  thofe  that  v/ere  mofl  oiHcious  in  their  Court- 
fliips,  who  now  will  not  feem  to  know  them, 
■but  inun  them,  as  if  they  fear'd  the  Contagion 
of^their  Misfortunes  in  approaching  them.  I 
believe  'tis  one  of  the  greatefl  Pains  of  tl>eir 
Difgraces,  to  fee  the  Ingratitude  of  thofe  they 
have  been  generous  Patrons  to,  in  the  Sun- 
fliine  of  their  Favour.:  But  'tis  a  Diieafe  there 
is  no  Cure  for. 

Celamr^  from  the  Pinacle  of  Favour,  is 
fallen  .  into  the  loweft  Difgrace,  and  all  his 
Friend.s  have  turn'd  their  Backs  upon  him  in 
a  Moment:  Thofe  that  he  had  raifed  highefi, _ 
have  abandon'd  him  as  the  reft.  He  has  of- 
ten faid  in  his  Imprifonment,  that  his  own 
2  Mif- 
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Misfortunes  lefs  aiHi6led  him,  than  the  Trea-j 
chery  of  his  Friends,  who  carried  their  Ingra-J 
titude  fo  far  as  to  do  him  ill  Offices.  Thi 
which  flatters  the  Vanity  of  great  Minifters,is,^ 
to  fee  themfelves  furrounded  and  refpe£ted  by  a 
numerous  Crowd,  that  make  their  Court  to 
them,  and  wait  at  their  Levees :  But  if  they 
could  read  the  Sentiments  of  thofe  that  thus 
feem  to  adore  them,  and  knew  the  Motives  of 
the  ferv-ile  Homages  they  pay  them,  they  would 
not  be  fo  fond  of  them. 

The  moft  unpardonable  Madnefs  is  that  of 
the  Covetous  i  though  they  overflow  with 
Wealth,  they  are  poor  and  wretched  in  the 
midft  of  it.  To  what  End  does  Phylargyrus 
heap  up  fo  much  Treafure  ?  He  is  old,  and 
has  no  Children ;  no  body  pays  any  Court  to 
him,  nor  has  he  any  AfFe£lion  for  any  body, 
or  any  Acquaintance  ;  and  yet  he  every  where 
enlarges  his  Income,  and  raifes  his  Rents :  He's 
ill  lodg'd,  and  as  bad  cloath'd,  and  fees  not  a 
Fire  all  the  Winter ;  he  fpunges  upon  his  Neigh- 
bours, to  fave  the  Charge  of  a  Dinner :  In  a 
word,  he  denies  himfelf  itll  Neceflaries.  What 
Difference  is  there  betwixt  Syr  us,  who  wants 
every  thing,  and  Phylargyrus^  who  poflefles  a 
vaft  Eftate,  but  makes  no  ufe  of  it  ? 

The  molt  felf-interefted,  and  hardeft  Men, 
that  have  no  Confideration  for  any  body, 
would  have  others  full  of  Refpe£i:s  to  them. 
We  could  more  eafily  pardon  them  their 
FondnelTes  for  themfelves,  if  they  had  the 
like  Indu^ence  for  others.     Their  rugged  way 
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of  treating  thofe  that  deal  with  them  is  very  un- 
reafonable  :  T'he  more  you  ftoop  and  conde- 
scend, the  more  difficult  and  crabbed  they  ap- 
pear :  They  have  nothing  but  Rudenefs,  Au- 
fterity,  and  Indifference  for  thofe  from  whom 
they  expe6t  Complaifance,  Affability,  and  good 
Offices. 

I  am  not  myfelf,  when  I  fee  with  what  an 
haughty  and  difcouraging  way  the  Countefs  of 
Marine  treats  thofe  that  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her.  Inflexible  to  all  the  Expedients  that 
are  propofed  to  her,  {he  will  never  depart  from 
the  leaft  Pun6lilio  of  her  Interefts  ;  her  Mouth 
never  opens  but  in  Menaces  which  make  her 
Debtors  tremble ;  (he  talks  of  nothing  but 
their  Imprifonments  and  Arrefts,  and  Execu- 
tions upon  their  Goods  and  Chattels :  She  is 
always  fur  rounded  with  Bailiffs  and  fuch  fort 
of  Vermin,  made  for  the  Ruin  of  Mankind. 
She  is  not  foftened  with  the  Tears  of  Orphans 
and  Widows  j  fhe  loves  nothing  but  Money, 
and  fhe  rolls  in  it. 

He  that  has  not  the  Courage  to  venture 
his  Life  and  Fortune  for  his  Friends,  when 
'tis  neceffary  for  their  Intereft,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  indifferent  and  lukewarm  Per- 
fon.  We  find  few  People  in  this  Age  of  the 
Character  of  that  Emperor  who  daily  thank'd 
the  Gods  for  having  given  him  the  Empire, 
becaufe  it  enabled  him  to  do  Good  to  his 
Friends.  He  was  uneafy  when  a  Day  pafs'd 
without  giving  him  Occafion  to  fliew  fome 
Marks  of  his  Bounty  ;  whatever  his  Suc- 
cefles  were  befides,  he  reckon'd  them  all  no- 
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thing,  if  his  own  Hand  had  not  been  exercifed 
in  Liberalities.  A  Man  muft  be  of  a  generous 
Conftitution,  and  a  large  Soul,  to  maintain 
this  Chara6ter  long:  He  that  is  beneficent  by 
Art,  feidom  goes  very  far,-  and  infenfibly  re- 
turns to  his  Nature  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  that 
Men  fo  often  defert  their  Friends,  when  they 
liav^e  mod  need  of  their  AfHftance. 

If  you  expe6l  to  be  courted,  you  muft  be 
good  for  fomething:  This  is  the  Rule,  You 
muft  play,  or  lend  Money,  contribute  to  the 
Pleafures,  engage  in  the  Interefts  of  Men,  and 
let  them  fee  that  you  are  of  fome  ufe  to  them. 
In  the  good  Offices  they  do  you,  they  would 
fee  your  Securities;  that  is,  whether  you  are 
capable  of  repaying  them  in  the  fame  Coin. 
Difintereftednefs  and  Generofity  are  Things 
which  now  no  body  underftands,  and  therefore 
expert  nothing  from  the  Liberality  of  Men, 
unlefs  you  are  in  a  Condition  to  oblige  them  in 
your  Turn.  I  would  fain  fee  the  Man  v/ho 
obliged  People,  out  of  a  Greatnefs  of  Soul,' 
and  for  the  mere  Pleafure  of  doing  Good,  with- 
out Hopes  of  a  Return :  Where  is  this  Phaenix 
to  be  found  ? 

Intereft  has  banifhM  Friendflaip  from  the 
World  ;  there's  nothing  to  be  met  with  but 
falfe  Friends,  who  offer  themfelves  with  all 
the  Shews  of  Zeal,  and  are  profufe  in  Ex- 
preiiion ;  who  amufe  you  with  the  mofi; 
flattering  and  obliging  Difcourfe.  They  pro- 
fefs  to  ferve  you  if  ever  Occafion  offers ;  but 
if  the  Occafion  comes,  they  give  you  the  Slip, 
and   defert  you.     This  ardent  Zeal  is  cool'd 
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in  a  Moment,  and  chang'd  into  a  furprizing 
Coldnefs :  They  are  out  in  their  Argument, 
if  they  think  to  gain  the  Friendfhip  of  Men, 
by  their  Compliments  and  vain  Offers  of 
Service.  This  Noife  ferves  only  to  ftun  the 
too  credulous  j  we  quickly  perceive  their  In- 
•fincerity. 

The  Sentiments  of  Humanity  incline  us  to 
comfort  the  Miferable,  and  'tis  failing  in  the 
moft  elTential  Duties,  to  abandon  them  in  their 
prefling  Occafions:  But  it  is  utmoft  Excefs  of 
Cruelty  to  infult  them  in  their  Misfortunes. 
A  Man  fallen  into  any  Difgrace  is  to  be  pitied  ; 
if  you  have  not  the  Generofity  to  lend  him 
your  Hand  to  retrieve  him,  don't  add  a  nev/ 
Weight  to  bis  Difgrace  to  fmk  him  utterly. 
And  yet  Men  are  fo  brutal  and  unmerciful,  as 
to  lafh  a  Man  with  the  keeneil  Satire,  who  is 
dropt,  and  out  of  Favour.  The  firft  Thought 
that  occurs  upon  the  Adventure  of  a  Man  dif- 
plac'd,  is  to  feek  the  Reafons  of  his  Difgrace 
in  his  Conduct:;,-  They  neither  offer  in  his  Ex- 
cufe  the  Misfortune  of  the  Times,  nor  the  Po- 
ilure  of  Affairs,  and  Conjun6ture  of  Things  ; 
but  will  abfolutely  have  him  guilty,  and  invent 
a  thoufand  Stories  to  difcredit  and  ruin  him  be- 
yond Recovery.  This  is  the  Make  and  Tem- 
per of  Mankind. 

A  Man  that  plays  the  Knave  to  throw  ano- 
ther out  of  his  Poll,  and  put  himfelf  in  it, 
is  abfolved  by  the  publick  Voice  if  he  fuc- 
ceeds :  But  for  People  to  fall  foul  upon  Per- 
fons  of  Merit,  without  any  Profpeft  of  Inte- 
refl-j  meerly  for  the  malicious  Pleafure  of  do- 
K  2  in?.' 
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ing  Mifchlef,  is  a  Pra6lice  that  ought  not  to  be 
known  amongft  Men.  Such  People  ought  to 
be  banifh'd  Society,  as  wild  Beafts :  But  who 
would  efcape,  if  this  Rule  was  ftridily  obfer- 

V€d  ? 

There  ought  to  be  fomething  in  the  Returns 
of  Gratitude  that  are  free  and  eafy  ;  when  our 
Acknowledgments  proceed  from  Duty,  Views 
of  Intereft,  and  a  kind  of  Neceffity,  we  al- 
v/ays  difcharge  this  Duty  with  an  aukward 
Grace.  Benefits  impofe  a  kind  of  Yoke  which 
the  Ungrateful  would,  as  foon  as  poffible,  be 
deliver'd  from  j  and  he  muft  have  a  great  Soul 
tliat  can  bear  it  without  Uneafmefs. 

We  ought  not  to  make  uiit  of  our  whole 
Power,  nor  take  the  Advantage  of  our  Autho- 
rity to  tho.  full  Extent  of  our  Rights  ;  there  are 
a  thoufand .Things  we  ought  to  wave  in  Civi- 
lity and  Decorum^  which  if  demanded  would 
make  us  thought  fantaftical  and  troublefome. 
The  Lav/s  of  Treaties  require. mutual  Con- 
ceffions  arid  Abatement  for  the  /ake  of  Peace : 
Tills  Maxim  is  not  to  the  Palate  of  interefted 
Per  Tons,  who  chufe  rather  to  lofe  their  Eafe, 
their  Reputation,  and  their  Friends,  than  recede 
from  the  leaf!  Particular. 
.  You  fee  the  Source  of  thofe  eternal  Law- 
Suits,  which  are  perpetuated  in  Families, 
from  Father  to  Son,  to  their  utter  Ruin.  If 
People  underflood  themfelves,  if  they  knew 
their  true  Interefts,  would  they  give  the  clear- 
eil:  and  moil  unburden'd  part  of  their  Re- 
venues, to  fatten  the  greedy  Judges,  who 
live  by  the  Follies  of  Mankind,  and  inftead 
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of  faving  them  from  the  Gulf  they  fall  in» 
plunge  them  deeper  and  deeper  by  all  the  Arts 
of  Barretry,  wherewith  they  entangle  their 
Affairs  ? 

'Tis  a  great  Misfortune  to  be  born  high-fpr- 
rited  and  poor  i  a  Soul  of  this  Make  has  much 
ado  to  fubmit :  But  NecelTity  forces  Nature, 
and  the  Encounter  is  fevere.  People  of  this 
Temper  feldom  make  their  Fortune ;  they 
have  not  fiiill  the  Pov/er  to  fubdue  their  own 
Inclinations  to  the  Fancies  of  thofe  they  depend 
on,  who  fet  the  Services  they  can  do  them  ac 
too  high  a  Rate. 

Arcides  has  mifcarried  in   his   Fortune,  by 
not  being  able  to  conquer  and  captix'ate  hirn- 
k]^,  and  exprefs  Complaifance  and  SubmiiTiori 
to   Syherian.     It  v/ent  very  liard   with  him  t:> 
fee  himfelf  confin'd   in   an  OiEce,   under  the 
Authority  of  a  Man  wlio  had  neither  fo  much 
Brains,  nor  fo  good  Blood  in  his  Veins  :  BL-t 
he  enjoy'd  a  Poft  that  niade  him  paramount, 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  had  very  good  Inten- 
tions for  Arcides^  who  could  make  no  ufe  of 
them  :  He .  chofe   rather  to  renounce  his  For- 
tune, than   purchafe  it  by  fuch  Bafenefies  a  _ 
Dependants  are  oblig'd    to  pay  to  their  Supe 
riors,  who  continually  make  them  fenfibie  o 
their  Diftance  and  Subje<Sl:ion,  in  a  fevere  and 
offenfive  Manner. 

When  Men  have  Occafion  for  others  Ser- 
vices, they  cultivate  and  carefs  them  j  but 
after  they  have  received  the  Kindnefles  ex- 
pected, they  are  uneafy  in  their  Company^ 
and  care  not  to  fee  their  Faces,  efpecialiy  if 
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their   Obligatiojis  be  great.     Is  this  Pride,  or 
ingratitude,  or  both  together  ? 

'Tis  from  the  fame  Principle  People  flatter 
the  Favourites,  and  blame  the  Difcarded.  They 
pay~  their  Court  to  the  former,  to  ihare  the  In- 
fluences of  their  Favour;  they  are  lavifh  in 
their  unmerited  Encomiums;  they  advance 
them  above  others,  by  comparing  their  differ- 
ent Conditions,  as  if  the  Preferment  beftow'd 
the  Merit,  or  that  bad  Fortune  debafed  a  Man 
beneath  himfelf. 

Whence  is  it  that  Aldppus  Vv  ill  not  pretend 
to  know  Brutus^  who  is  juft  difplac'd  ?  He  ca- 
joled him  in  his  Profperity,  and  carried  his  De- 
ference and  Refpects  even  to  Adoration.  At 
prefent  he  fcarce  vouchfafes  to  fpeak  to  him ; 
he  fhuns  him  v/here-ever  he  meets  him,  as  if 
there  was  fomething  of  Infection  in  his  Per- 
fon.  Should  Brutus  come  again  in  play,  Al- 
c'lppus  would  have  the  fame  Regard  for  him  as 
before. 

The  Benefa£lions  People  wait  to  make  in 
their  laft  Wills,  are  very  ihfignificant :  If 
they  think  thereby  to  obtain  the  Reputation 
of  Liberality,  they  ought  to  know  it  is  too 
late  to  give,  v/hen  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  enjoying.  The  moft  fordid  at  that  Sea- 
fon  do  themfelves  a  Credit  with  the  Money 
they  are  forc'd  to  part  with,  but  which  they 
would  be  overjoyed  to  be  able  to  bury  along 
with  them-  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing  to  di- 
vulge the  Circumftances  of  a  Man's  Will,  and 
the  Legacies  bequeath'd  to  this  and  that: 
This   is  a  Liberality  that  has  often  been  ill 
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recompenc'd.  The  Legatee  fometimes  grows 
out  of  Patience,  at  the  too  long  Life  of  the 
Teftator,  and  the  Greedinefs  of  Succeffion 
makes  the  Heir  precipitate  the  Days  of  him 
whofe  Death  itaftates  him  in  a  plentiful  way  of 
living ;  much  like  that  Emperor  v/ho  caufed 
thofe  to  be  ftrangled  who  save  him  any  thing 
by  their  Teftament  3  for  if  they  recovered  iie 
kwt  his  Guards  to ,  affaflinate  them  in  their 
lioufes. 

Fev/  People  have  Souls  {o  great  and  noble  a.s 
not  to  love  to  receive.  I  v/ould  have  an  ho- 
jiefl:  Man  to  be  more  referv*d  in  that  Particu- 
lar, and  to  receive  no  Favours  above  the  ^wer 
of  Ackpowledgment  equal  to  the  Benefit:  Tlie 
G.iver  ought  to  have  very  different  Confidera  ■ 
tioiiH,  and  to  expe<5t  no  Return  for  the  Kind- 
nefies  he  does;  this  would  not  be  Liberality, 
but  a  kind  of  mercenary  "I'raffick,  difguiiiid. 
under  fpecious  Names. 

Numbers  of  People  think  they  are  quit  for 
the  good  Offices  that  are  done  them,  by  refer- 
ring the  Authors  to  their  Wills,  which  is  a 
■  Lure  to  the  Expectations  and  Hopes  of  the  in- 
terefted  Perfons  j  but  'tis  an  uncertain  and  am- 
biguous v»?ay  of  (hewing  Kindnefs. 

From  the  fame  Principle  we  forget  at 
once  good  Offices  and  Affronts,  ^/z.  the  TV- 
dlum  of  being  always  under  the  fame  Difpo- 
fition  of  Mind.  We  are  tired  with  perpetu- 
al Gratitude,  and  perpetual  Hatred.  Ariana 
is  reconciled  to  Juftina^  nof  from  any  reli- 
gious Motive,  or  Return  of  Affe6tion  to  her,, 
her  Animofity  being  ftill  the  fame  3  but  be- 
K  4  caufe 
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caufe  file's  tir'd  with  acting  the  Part  of  a  decla- 
red Enemy. 

For  People  obfcurely  born  to  have  Senti- 
ments fuitable  to  the  Meannefs  of  their  Ex- 
traction, is  no  great  Wonder,  this  being  but 
the  Fruits  of  their  ill  Education  5  but  'tis  ano- 
ther thing  for  you,  Eleagenesy  that  defcend 
from  one  of  the  mofl:  illuftrious  Families  in 
Europe^  to  bely  the  Nobility  of  your  Blood  by 
your  AcStions.  'You  are  fond  of  Gaming,  and 
you  play  foul  ;  you  borrow  Money,  and  never 
pay  ;  your  Domeiticks  dread  you  as  a  Tyrant, 
and  conftantly  koiX  the  Weight  of  your  Blovi^s; 
you  never  open  your  Moutli  but  to  throw  out 
Impertinencies  and  Follies  ;  your  Difcourfes 
favour  of  the  Places  you  frequent,  and  are  Te- 
ilimonies  of  the  Bafenefs  of  your  Sentiments  ; 
you  are  civil  to  no  body,  but  give  an  equal 
Treatment  to  a  Woman  of  Quality,  and  her 
Chamber-Maid. 

'Tis  very  hard  to  be  a  great  Gamefter  and 
a  worthy  Man  at  once  :  Your  Gamefters  are 
eafily  provoked  ;  they  are  brutal  and  paffion- 
ate  ;  they  are  ill  Paymafters  when  they  lofe, 
but  rigorous  Creditors  when  they  win: 
They  are  in  continual  Miftrufts  and  Ap- 
prehensions of  being  cheated.  A  great  Eftate 
loft  is  a  great  Temptation  to  Fraud  and  Kna- 
very. 

Dealing  in  Law- Suits  is,  in  my  Opinion, 
that  which  of  all  Things  moft  warps  the 
Mind,  and  fooneil:  corrupts  Integrity  3  it  is, 
as  I  may  fay,  the  Triumph  of  Intereft  and 

Ava- 
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Avarice.  A  Man  embarks  in  Law  at  jfirft  with 
a  Principle  of  Juftice,  which  would  have  every 
one  preferve  what  of  Right  belongs  to  him  ; 
but  when  once  the  A6lion  is  commenc'd,  it's 
made  a  Point  of  Honour  to  maintain  it:  If 
your  Adverfary  plays  you  a  Trick,  you  think 
there  is  no  Injuftice  in  Reprifals,  and  you  play 
him  another:  If  your  Plot  takes,  and  you  gairsi 
any  Advantage  over  him  by  your  Stratagem^ 
you  are  emboldened  by  the  Succefs,  and  you  go 
on ;  and  after  a  Conteft  of  many  Years,  'tis- 
found,  in  the  Conclufion  of  the  Trial,  that 
you  have  loft  your  Eftate,  your  Honefty,  youir 
good  Sentiments,  Integrity,  Honour  and  Con- 
fcience. 

Clito^  to  excufe  his  Stinginelfs  and  fordid 
Avarice,  alledges  the  Bafenefs  of  the  Times  y 
if  he  gives  a  Dinner,  he  harangues  upon  the 
Dearnefs  of  Provifions,  and  feems  to  grudge 
his  Guefts  every  Bit  they  eat,  and  Glafs  of 
Wine  they  drink.  He  daily  finds  out  fome 
new  Maxim  of  Frugality  -,  he  retrenches  the 
Number  of  his  Servants  or  their  V/ages,  and 
would  have  them  ferve,  as  they  fay,  for  a 
Song.  But  what  they  abate  him  on  one 
hand,  they  make  up  to  themfelves  on  the 
other  J  for  they  never  leave  him  but  they  rob- 
him. 

Confidering  the  Make  and  Complexion  of 
Men,  'tis  in  vain  to  fpur  them  with  Notions, 
of  Generofity,  to  engage  them  to  declare  for 
us.  We  muft  let  them  fee  their  Account  in 
the  Advances  we  would  have  them  make,  and 
convince  them  that  we  are  not  ufelefs  Crca- 
K  5  tu  e's^. 
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tures.  Intereft  is  the  only  Spring  that  can  put 
them  in  Motion  ;  'tis  Hope,  and  not  Pity, 
that  is  the  Pailion  they  are  troubled  with, 
"whilfl,  being  infenfible  to  others  Misfortunes, 
they  only  commiferatg  themfelves. 

They  that  fondly  imagine  they  are  beloved, 
and  attribute  the  Attendances  that  are  given 
them  to  their  ovi^n  Merit,  are  much  miftaken. 
Thofe  very  Perfons  that  are  fo  officious,  and 
exprefs  fo  difmterefted  a  Zeal,  will  facrifice 
them  to  the  iirft  Gufl  of  Fortune  that  blows 
from  the  other  Quarter.  This  is  the  Frame 
and  Compofition  of  Mankind,  and  lie  miftakes 
them  who  judges  otherv/ife.  They  love  them- 
felves preferably  to  all  the  World,  and  if  they 
love  any  thing  befides,  'tis  only  as  a  Corollary 
of  this  firft  Principle. 

Some  People  entitle  a  fcandalous  Parfimony 
good  Husbandry :  Intent  upon  Gain,  they  are 
v/onderful  ingenious  in  turning  all  their  Savings 
to  Advantage,  whilit  they  dtny  themselves  the 
Things  they  moft  defire.  Every  thing  fmells 
of  this  fordid  Flumour,  their,  Retinue,  their 
Equipage,  their  Habits,  and  their  Tables.  If 
they  give  a  Treat,  they  can't  help  fhewing 
their  Regret  and  Uneafmefs  at  the  Coil:,  and 
fomething  is  always  v/anting  in  it;  the  Guefts 
m  the  mean  time  depart  lefs  fatisfied  with  their 
Entertainment,  than  difgufted  with  foill-plac'd 
and  miftaken  a  Frugality. 

Hefione  has  fifteen  hundred  Pounds  a  Year; 
fhe  loves  Play  and  Company  at  her  Heart, 
"but  £^e  loves  Money  better,  and  thereforc  fhe 

ab-. 
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abftains  from  both  for  fear  of  Expences.  She 
fpends  her  whole  Life  in  a  continued  Con- 
ftraint,  refufing  herfelf  what  fhe  hath  the 
greateft  Paflion  for,  becaufe  fhe  won't  be  at  a 
Penny  Charge.  She  turns  her  Cloaths,  and 
makes  them  up  in  five  or  fix  different  Fafhi- 
ens,  before  fhe  fells  them  to  the  Brokers.  We 
pardon  Hefione  her  Stinginefs,  becaufe  fhe  is^ 
fufEciently  punifh'd  by  the  want  of  all  thofe 
Pleafures  fhe  denies  herfelf;  but  that  which  is 
unpardonable  is  her  fcandalous  Pra£i:ice  of  get- 
ting Money  by  indirect  Ways,  and  unworthy 
a  Woman  of  Quality. 

How  fhould  we  defpife  the  Covetous,  could 
we  difcover  all  thofe  Tricks  they  play,  and 
Artifices  they  employ,  to  heap  up  Wealth  f 
How  they  trample  under  Foot,  Laws,  Juftice, 
and  Equity,  and  every  thing  that's  facred ! 
How  Money  obtains  the  place  in  their  Efteem, 
of  Friends,  Relations,  and  their  God !  Ail 
their  Bufinefs  in  the  World  is  to  enrich  them- 
felves,  and  torment  their  Debtors. 

He  that  has  but  a  little  Fortune,  and  a  vio- 
lent Defire  to  be  rich,  is  very  feldom  an  honeil: 
Man.  An  indifferent  Probity  can't  fiand  again  ft 
this  Temptation.  If  fuch  a  Conjuncture  hap- 
pens, as  without  risking  his  Reputation,  he  i.^ 
in  a  way  to  get  Riches,  by  fwerving  a  little 
from  an  exa(Sl  Integrity  ;  his  Virtue  runs  great 
Hazards:  They  are  only  Men  of  noble  and 
refin'd  Sentiments,  that  don't  forget  themfelves 
on  fuch  Occafions. 

All  the  Ways  of  growing  rich  are  equal  to 
Souls  greedy  of  Gain  \  whiift  Men  ^:^{  Honefb.' 


\\\:\ 
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will  not  amafs  Riches  by  unlawful  Means ; 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  Men  of  Honour  and 
Integrity  feldom  make  any  great  Fortune.  1 
am  far  from  envying  thofe  People  that  are  opu- 
lent and  rich  at  the  Coft  of  their  Equity  and 
Confcience.  He  is  rich  enough  who  has  no- 
thing to  reproach  himfelf.  What  Quiet  or  Sa- 
tisfa6tion  is  to  be  enjoy'd  in  Life,  after  the 
Commiffion  of  fo  many  bafe  and  unjuft  A6lions? 
Could  we  believe  it  unlefs  we  faw  it,  that  Per- 
fons  of  Quality,  who  ought  to  have  Sentiments 
above  the  Vulgar,  fhould  be  guilty  of  fo  many 
bafe  AcSiions  through  a  Spirit  of  Intereft.  They 
retrench  their  Servants  Wages,  and  difmifs 
them  without  paying  them :  They  ruin  all 
thofe  that  furnifh  the  Provifions  of  their  Ta- 
ble. The  Mercer  and  the  Coalman  are  no 
better  ufed  than  others.  They  infinitely  carefs 
an  eafy  Creditor,  to  wheedle  him  out  of  his 
Money,  and  declare  themfelves  his  Enemies 
when  they  have  obtain'd  the  Sum  defir'd. 
There's  no  Tricks  but  they  recur  to,  to  pre- 
vent paying  both  Intereft  and  Principal ;  but 
at  laft  an  entire  Ruin  of  their  Family  is  the  juft 
Fruit  of  (o  much  Bafenefs. 

Love  of  Gaming  quickly  corrupts  the  beft 
Principles  in  the  World  3  thoufands  that  are 
juft  in  every  thing  elfe,  make  no  fcruple  to 
cheat  at  Play  :  They  confider  themfelves  as  in 
the  Enemy's  Country,  and  think  that  Rook- 
ing is  a  kind  of  lawful  Profeffion.  Is  this  the 
lawful  Plunder  of  War  ?  Or  is  it  not  Robbery 
by  Arts  and  Subtikies  at  play  to  guard  againft 
the  Freaks  of  Fortune  ? 

'Tis" 
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'Tis  a  criminal  Practice  for  People  to  fpend 
more  than  they  have :  They  borrow  Money 
on  all  Hands,  to  maintain  the  Magnificence 
of  their  Train  and  Table.  The  Publick^ 
which  fees  them  wallow  in  Wealth,  believes 
them  happy  :  but  they  themfelves  feel  the  Un- 
eafmefs  of  that  borrowed  State,  which  un- 
dermines them,  and  at  laft  will  prove  their 
total  Ruin. 

What  ought  we  to  think  of  thofe  that  bor- 
row with  defign  never  to  pay  ?  Who  abufe 
the  Simplicity  of  their  Creditors,  that  lend 
them  with  an  honeft  Meaning,  not  dreaming 
of  the  Trap  they  lay  for  them.  But  when 
they  have  amafs'd  great  Sums,  and  have  fe- 
cur'd  their  Effe6ls,  they  dcfert  them,  and  leave 
them  in  terrible  Alarms.  Thefe  have  no  way 
but  to  come  to  Compofition,  and  lofe  one  half 
of  the  Debt  to  fave  the  reft,  whilft  the  others, 
after  thefe  infamous  Pradlices,  have  the  Face  to 
appear,  and  make  parade  of  the  Riches  they  have 
gotten  by  their  Rogueries ;  and  the  World  fuf- 
fers  them,  inftead  of  fhunning  them  as  the 
Plague. 

'Tis  an  Imprudence  to  enter  into  Correfpon- 
dences  and  Confidences  with  People  without 
knowing  them  ;  for  the  covetous  are  no  ways 
fit  for  Society  or  Secrecy.  A  Man  under  the 
Power  of  Intereft  has  always  a  Gate  open  to 
his  Heart,  to  furrender  to  the  Charms  of 
Gold.  The  Glitter  of  it  blinds  and  feduces 
him,  and  when  he  is  once  corrupted,  he  makes 
no  Difficulty  of  facrificing  both  Friends  and 
Friend/hips  to  his  Intereft. 

It 
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It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  live  long  in  good  In- 
telligence vi^ith  People  of  contrary  Parties,  who 
have  great  Interefts  to  conteft:  What  Add  refs 
does  it  not  require  to  carry  it  in  fuch  a  Man- 
ner, as  to  tedify  an  equal  AfFe(5lion,  without 
declaring  for  one  or  other:  The  Poife  is  fa 
very  nice  that  the  Balance  moft  eafily  inclines  :  ^ 
In  endeavouring  to  keep  them,  we  make  Ene- 
mies of  them  both.  On  thefe  Occafions  there's 
need  of  great  Sincerity,  and  a  clear  Proce- 
dure :  A  ftiufHing  Conduct  throws  us  into 
great  DiiHculties,  and  expofes  us  to  great  Re- 
proaches. 

Wh(^re  is  there  to  be  found  a  faithful,  fin- 
cere  ,  difcreet ,  judicious  and  diiinterefted 
Friend,  who  has  the  AfTurance  to  admonifh 
us  of  our  Faults,  and  fears  not  our  Difplea- 
fure  in  giving  us  wholfome  Counfel  ?  We  com- 
monly are  the  laft  to  knew  what  is  faid  of  us  ; 
m  which  our  Delicacy  is  unconceivable  ,  it 
going  for  an  Afiront  to  be  told  of  the  Reports 
that  are  fpread  to  our  Difgrace.  Our  Friends  i 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  timerous  or  interefted  ; 
and  they  chufe  rather  to  abandon  us  to  an  ill 
Conduit,  than  venture  to  difpleafe  us  by  o- 
pening  our  Eyes  with  fincere  Advice.  If  Cli- 
tia\  Friends  had  not  dealt  fo  gently  with  her, 
fhe  had  not  difgrac'd  herfelf  as  fhe  has  done  : 
They  had  eafily  retrieved  her  from  a  grow- 
ing Paffion,  in  which  fhe  lightly  engaged 
without  fbrefeeing  the  EfFe61:s.  Her  Friends^ 
that  would  not  break  with  her,  chofe  rather 
'to  leave  her  to  her  Engagement^  than  give 
her  Counfels  that  might  vex  her,  and  exafpe- 

rate 
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rate  her  againll  them;  and  thus  ihe  open'd 
not  her  "Eyes  till  fhe  fell  into  the  Precipice. 
He  that  hazards  an  Advice,  feels  the  Pujfe  to 
fee  how  it's  like  to  be  receiv'd ;  if  it  be  well 
taken,  he  pufhes  on  his  Point  with  a  conftant 
Zeal :  But  there  are  few  fo  generous,  as  to 
risk  the  lofmg  the  Friendship  of  a  Perfon  they 
have  any  Dependance  on,  rather  than  fee  him 
make  a  falfe  Step. 

They  that  pretend  to  reform  Abufes,  don't 
always  do  it  with  a  difmterefted  Motive,  but 
commonly  intermix  the   Spleen    of  their  pri- 
vate PafTions.  Their  Envy  to  a  Man  in  a  con- 
fiderable  Peft,    and  his  troublefome  Authori- 
ty, makes  them  fift  his  Conduct  with  a  fcru- 
pulous  Rigour.     It  is  hard  for  any  one  to  be 
fo  flrict  and  regular  as  not  to  have  fome  weak 
fide,  which  gives  an  handle  to  Perfons  jealous 
of  his  Reputation :    And   when  his  Enemies 
Iwive    difcover'd    it ,    they    clamour    that  all's 
undone,  unlefs   the   Corruptions   be  redrefied  ; 
and  never  leave  oiF  bawling,  till  he's  removed 
from  his  Poft,  in  which  they  have  the  Art  to 
place   themfelves,    in  Recompence   for   their 
hypocritical  Zeal.      No    body    would    have 
thought   of  throwing  Cleon  out  of  his  Place, 
and  putting  Onaphrus   in,    if  the  clandeftine 
Ambition  of  the  latter  had  not  made  him  a6t 
all  forts  of  Parts,  and  taught  him  a  thoufand 
Stratagems  to  caft  Jealoufy  and  Sufpicion  up- 
on the  other's  Coridu6l. 

'Tis  a  bafe  and   fulfome  Complaifance,  to 

praife   in    pubiick   what  v/e  blame  in  private ; 

and  we  hereby  expofe  ourfelves  to  be  thought 

2  coward- 
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cowardly  or  interefted  Flatterers.     If  we  have 
>  not  the  Courage  to  fpeak  our  Thoughts,  the 
only  Option  is  to  be  filent,  and  no  ways  figni- 
fy  our  Applaufe  of  Impertinence. 

They  that  think  they  have  Heads  politick 
enough  to  out- wit  all  the  World,  are  com- 
monly others  Cullies.  They  refemble  Shar- 
pers who  would  cheat  at  Play:  When  their 
Tricks  are  difcovered,  they  are  turn'd  upon 
them,  and  they  are  led  into  the  Snares  they 
laid.  I  know  no  better  way  to  difap- 
point  the  Artifices  of  thefe  politick  Gentle- 
men, than  to  diflemble  the  Difcovery  of  their 
ill  DefignSj  who  have  pitch'd  upon  us  for  their 
Dupes. 

Men  are  not  excufable  for  their  want  of 
Civilities  to  ih^  Ladies :  But  tht  Women  are 
commonly  the  Caufe  of  the  little  Refpe6t  that 
is  paid  them.  If  they  were  flatelier.  Men 
v/ould  be  more  fubmiffive.  Moll  of  them  are 
Mercenary  and  Half-witted  5  they  have  no 
Sincerity  nor  Honefty ;  they  value  not  being 
affronted,  provided  they  be  treated  and  pre- 
fented  ;  nor  do  they  care  for  being  loved,  the 
iliew  of  it  fufEces  them  ;  having  more  Paliion 
for  the  Money  than  the  Man. 

If  our  Grandmothers  fhould  return  into 
the  World,  how  would  they  be  aftonifh'd  to 
fee  the  Licenfe,  the  Immodefty,  the  Debau- 
chery, and  Impudence  of  their  Grandaugh- 
ters !  They  had  in  thofe  Days  the  fame  PalE- 
ons,  and  Hearts  as  capable  of  Love  as  at  pre- 
fent ;  but  at  lead  they  obferved  Meaiures  : 
They  did  not  furrender  at  the  firfi:  Attack  of- 

their 
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their  Lovers:  They  did  not  follow  them  to 
the  Taverns,  and  make  all  the  Advances :  Their 
highefi;  Favours  were  a  Jong  time  a  purchafing, 
and  the  Men  weren't  allowed  to  fay  they  lov- 
ed them  till  after  a  great  deal  of  Pains  and  Affi- 
duities.  The  Women  of  this  Age  complain  of 
the  Coldnefs  and  Indifference  of  their  Lovers. 
Where  would  they  have  us  lay  the  Fault?  They 
are  as  amiable,  as  handfome,  as  witty  as  their 
Grandmothers,  who  kindled  jftrongand  lafting 
Paflions.'  But  how  does  a  Woman  turn  the 
Stomach,  be  (he  never  fo  handfome,  when  all 
the  World  knov/s  the  Hiftory  of  her  Intrigues ; 
and  her  Letters  and  Romance  are  the  Amufe- 
ment  of  the  Pages  and  Footmen  in  the  Anti- 
chamber. 

'Tis  the  common  Temptation  of  Women, 
to  defire  to  be  taken  notice  of.  The  Beauties 
need  only  (hew  themfelves :  Nature  has  been 
at  the  whole  Coft  for  them.  They  that  are 
not  fo  well  appointed  with  Charms,  affed:  to 
have  fomething  glaring  in  their  Habits,  their 
Trimmings,  their  Equipage  and  their  Behavi- 
our :  But  they  are  out  in  their  Reckoning, 
and  miftake  their  real  Interells.  Thefe  borrow- 
ed Ornaments  are  a  kind  of  Varnifh,  that  make 
their  native  Uglinefs  the  more  confpicuous : 
Lefs  Notice  would  be  taken  of  it,  if  this  Fine- 
ry did  not  provoke  a  fpiteful  Curiofity,  which 
takes  the  Woman  to  pieces,  and  feparates  all 
that  is  of  Art  from  all  that  is  of  Nature. 

The  Paffion  certain  Women  have  for  Play, 
and  infinite  things  as  ruinous,    is  not  to  be 

con- 
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conceived.  What  is  it  they  will  not  do  to 
have  Money  ?  What  Pradices  and  Artifices 
have  they  not  Recourfe  to?  They  buy  Jewels 
on  Tick  of  the  mod  rigorous  Ufurers,  and  af- 
terwards fell  them  a  good  Penny-worth. 
Some  we  fee  that  clear  their  Houfes  of  all 
their  Furniture,  and  pawn  their  very  Necefla- 
i'ies,  Plate,  Cloaths  and  Linnen,  and  continue 
in  thefe  Diforders  for  little  Debts,  by  reafon 
of  their  Incapacity  to  retrieve  them  at  the 
Time  prefixed  by  thefe  Leeches,  who  Only 
lend  upon  thofe  burdenfome  Conditions.  The 
Stupidity  of  the  Husbands  is  another  thing  as 
unaccountable  :  They  either  perceive  not  thefe 
Diforders  that  ruin  their  Affairs,  or,  by  a  ftu- 
pid  Supinenefs,  are  with-held  from  airuming. 
the  Afcendant  over  their  lunatick  Wives,  who 
are  only  guided  by  their  Pailions. 

Men  are  not  much  wifer  in  this  than  Wo- 
men :  It  feems  that  the  Love  of  Play  diftra6b 
them  5  and  deprives  them  of  their  Senfes  \ 
who  are  neither  cured  by  Experience  nor  Mif* 
fortunes :  Having  long  groaned  under  their 
LolTes,  they  embark  again  on  a  new  Bottom, 
and  expofe  themfeives  to  frefli  Dangers  and 
Difcontents.  Corbini ,  enraged  with  lofing 
all  his  Money,  ftak'd  his  Coach  and  Horfes, 
his  Coachman  and  Footmen  ;  he  loft  them  all, 
and  fo  returned  home  on  Foot  without  cither 
Money  or  Servants. 

Betifi  is  fo  com.plaifant  to  fit  up  all  Night 
to  fee  his  Wife  play  at  Lanfquenet :  And  he 
pLin<5^ually  pays  every  Morning  the  Sums  (he 
has  loft  upon  Honour.     He  is  fo  fearful  fiie 

fhould 
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fliould  be  a  Moment  uneafy,  that  he  is  the  iirft 
to  make  the  Matches  for  the  Amufement  of  his 
Wife, who  knows  well  how  to  make  her  Mar- 
'kets  of  her  Husband's  Folly.  If  this  Trade  lafts 
but  fix  Months  longer,  he'il  find  himfelf  re- 
duc'd  to  an  Hofpital,  and  will  nothave  a  Shirt 
left ;  tho'  his  Father,  who  many  Years  hand- 
Jed  the  Revenues,  left  him  great  Riches  when 
he  died. 

What's  the  Meaning,  that  Men,  whofe  Ef- 
fence  confifts  in  Reafon,  fo  little  follow  its 
Conduct,  and  live  by  Freak  and  Caprice  ? 
They  launch  into  extravagant  Mirth,  or  fall 
into  a  gloomy  Melancholy  without  knowing 
the  Reafon  why  ;  and  that  which  they  lliould 
molt  defire,  is  that  which  moil  offends  them* 
Arnolfe  has  been  at  Law  this  thirty  Years  for 
an  infignificant  Eftate,  of  a  dubious  and  liti* 
gious  Title:  To  this  Affair  he  facrifices  the 
Repofe  of  his  Life  and  Confcience  :  He  fpends 
his  cleareft  Rents  upon  it,  and  denies  himfelf 
Things  neceilary,  to  be  able  to  maintain  the 
Expences  of  this  Suit.  He  has  been  cafi:  al- 
ready in  four  Courts,  but  he  daily  fays  he 
v/ill  try  it  till  his  Death,  and  will  fell  all  his 
Lands  to  have  this  one  or  two  ,  which  is 
wrongfully  difputed  him. 

Time  out  of  Mind,  the  People  have  been 
expo  fed  to  the  unjuft  Oppreflion  of  the  great 
and  rich  ;  but  'tis  abominable,  that  Perfons 
eminent  for  their  Quality  and  Riches,  fhould 
fly  to  unjuft  Methods,  and  a  tyrannical  Au- 
thority to  opprefs  the  miferable,  who  have 
nothing  to  oppofe  but  their  impotent  Tears> 

where- 
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wherewith  thefe  unrelenting  Men  are  not  af- 
fedled  :  It  would  be  but  an  imperfect  Plea fu re 
to  them  to  be  Mafters,  unlefs  they  made  the 
Weight  of  their  Power  and  Dominion  felt. 
Is  it  fo  great  an  Happinefs  to  give  Terror 
and  Groans  to  the  miferable,  that  Men  will 
buy  it  at  the  Expence  of  their  Confcience  and 
Honour,  and  the  Repofe  of  all  that  are  under 
them. 

When  a  Man  is  grown  Rich  by  hislnduftry, 
no  body  examines  what  Means  he  ufed ;  be 
the  Engines  never  fo  bafe,  which  he  play  'd  to 
raife  his  Fortune,  'tis  all  forgotten,  and  only 
remembred  that  he's  Rich,  and  may  be  fer- 
viceable  in  his  Perfon  or  Money,  and  capable 
of  being  a  Friend  to  thofe  who  are  of  his  Ac- 
quaintance. Hence  Perfons  of  Quality  {loop 
to  court  his  Friendfhip  and  Alliance  :  Was 
ever  fuch  Degeneracy  and  Meannefs  ! 

Cefenes  continually  declaim'd  againft  the 
Publicans  and  Farmers  ;  and  it  was  always  in 
his  Mouth  that  thefe  Leeches  ought  to  be  ba- 
nifh'd  the  Republick,who  fatten  upon  the  Blood 
of  the  People  :  That  honeft  Families,  which  had 
their  Riches  by  Inheritance,  ought  not  to  match 
with  thofe  eftablifh'd  upon  the  Ruins  and  Spoils 
of  the  Publick,  -becaufe  an  ill-gotten  Eftate  dif- 
folves  like  Salt  in  Water.  Cefenes  grew  a 
Romifh  Votary,  and  his  Averfion  to  this  Ver- 
min was  heighten'd  much  fmce  his  profefs'd 
Devotion:  But  a  Week  ago  he  married  ^^- 
;?ii7/Ws  Daughter,  who  is  engaged  in  all  the 
great  Farms  of  France, 

Great 
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Great  Riches  are  a  Covering  for  all  P'aults, 
and  give  a  Relief  to  Merit,  though  never  fo 
fmall.  But  'tis  wonderful  that  they  can  foder 
up  the  Reputation  of  a  Man  v/ho  is  enrich'd  by 
Roguery,,  and  whofe  Cheats  are  publick.  E- 
very  body  knows  that  Agenor  got  his  Eftate  by 
Play :  As  long  as  he  gamed  he  v/as  looked  on 
as  a  Rogue  J  and  he  run  himfelf  into  a  thou- 
l^nd  Troubles  by  his  Tricks  and  Sharping.  He 
was  often  caught  m  the  Fa(5t,  and  obliged  to 
reftore  the  Money  hehadbafely  won,  and  was 
infamous  to  a  Proverb.  Grown  Rich  by  thefe 
fcandalous  Practices,  he  is  refpefted,  honoured 
;  and  courted ;  Flor antes ^  the  worthiefl  Man  in 
Town,  of  a  known  Probity,  and  unblemifh'd 
Reputation,  courts  Jgenors  Daughter,  as  i^  he 
meant  to  marry  all  his  Rogueries :  What  an 
Age  is  this ! 


Of  Sufficiency, . 

'T^His  Fault  refults  from  the  Perfuafion  that 
-•-  we  have  eminent  Qualities.  This  Perfua- 
fion is  fometimes  founded  upon  the  Truth, 
and  then  that  Sufficiency  feems  excufable  j 
fometimes  it  is  the  Effe6i:  of  a  ridiculous  Pre- 
fumption ,  and  in  that  Cafe  it  difgufts  all 
Mankind.  For  there  is  nothing  fo  imperti- 
nent and  intolerable  as  a  Fool  that  takes  upori 

him. 
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him.  A  Man  puffed  up  with  the  Opinion 
of  his  own  Merit,  is  never  put  out  of  Coun- 
tenance :  He  talks  loud  in  all  Companies ;  he 
has  an  Affurance  in  his  Face,  which  {hews 
•how  well  fatisfy'd  he  is  with  himfelf:  The 
Jeaft  Trifles  that  he  fpeaks,  he  utters  with 
an  Air  of  Confidence,  being  convinc'd  that 
lie  is  heard  with  Pleafure  :  Thefe  bold  Ap- 
pearances impofe  upon  the  inconfiderate,  and 
carry  away  the  Suffrages  of  Fools.  A  modeft 
Man,  who  fays  excellent  Things  in  a  modeft 
Way,  is  only  admir'd  by  rational  People. 
But  it  requires  Art  to  recommend  one  to  the 
Multitude. 

Modefty  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Merit,  v/hereas  the  Complacency  in 
their  own  Merit,    is  a  great  Prefumption  a- 
gainil   thefe  Self- flatterers  ;    they    know   not  ,j 
what  true  Merit  is,    and  they  take  up  with  " 
the  glimmering  Refemblance. 

'Tis  an  intolerable  V^anity  to  think,  we  are 
very  deferving,  and  the  Republick  can't  fub- 
fift  without  our  Services.  Look  upon  it  as 
Favour  when  you  are  employ'd,  and  capaci- 
tated to  fhew  your  Talents;  but  think  that 
your  Pofl:  might  have  been  filFd  hy  a  thoufand 
better  qualify'd  than  your  {^i.  It  is  rare 
to  fee  People  content  with  their  Employs, 
though  never  fo-  Honourable,  they  think  they 
deferve  ffill  more  confiderable.  They  paral- 
lel themfelves  with  thofe  in  the  higheft  Sta- 
tions, and  fay  to  themfelves  they  are  as  good, 
and  they  muff  have  fome  Remains  of  Mo- 
defty   not    to    think  that     they   excel   them. 

AU 
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All  Men  are  blind  in  Point  of  their  own 
Merit  and  Dupes  to  themfelves.  For  this 
Reafon  they  are  fo  well  fatisfied  with  in- 
different Talents,  and  envy  not  thofe  of  o- 
thers. 

No  body  does  himfelf  Juftice,  nor  knows 
precifely  his  own  Dimenfions  j  if  he  has  any 
good  Quality,  he  congratulates  himfelf,  and 
endeavours  alv;ays  to  fliew  himfelf  upon 
that  Side.  If  he  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
fome  Imperfections,  he  places  them  in  a  Point 
of  View,  which  makes  them  almoft  imper- 
ceptible :  But  at  the  fame  time  heightens 
the  leaft  Defects  of  others.  To  jwdge  right- 
iy  of  our  Vices  ,  we  •  muft  compare  with 
thofe  that  have  the  fame ,  without  being 
more  indulgent  to  our  felves  than  we  are  to 
others. 

V^hatever  little  Merit  a  Man  has,  he  frank- 
ly compares  himfelf  to  the  moil  accomplifh'd 
Perfons.    Is  he  fo  blind?   Has  he  fo  bad  a  Judg- 
ment ?  Or  is  it  to  dazzle  and  impofe  upon  o- 
thers  ?  Clearchus^  the  fecond   Copy  of  Verfes 
he  wrote,  ask'd  fome  of  his  Friends  whether 
his  Piece  had  not  the  Spirit  of  thofe  of  Mr. 
Jddifon  ?   Whether  the  Thoughts,  the  Turn 
of  the  Expreffion,  had  not  fomethingof  an  O- 
riginal  ?  How  many  of  the  fame  Temper  are 
there   in    the  World  ?    If    they  don't  declare 
themfelves   fo    rafhly  ,    if    fome     remaining 
Modefty    hinders  them  from   fpeaking  aloud, 
.that  they  deferve  to   be   ranked   amongft  the 
fubiimeit   Genius's,  they  whifper  it  to  them- 
felves. 
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/es,  and  are  pleadingly  intoxicated  v/ith  fo 
ind  and  flattering  a  Deception. 
/  A  Man  that  too  manifeftly  fignifies  his 
good  Opinion  of  his  own  Merit,  fets  all  the 
World  againft  him.  The  moft  certain  and- 
ready  way  to  deferve  the  Efteem  of  Men,  is 
to  appear  modefl,  and  not  infatuated  with 
one's  felf.  The  Vain  and  Sufficient  draw  up^ 
on  them  Envy,  Contempt  and  Obloquy,  and 
are  the  common  Mark  for  Satire  and  Raillery, 
injflead  of  meriting  the  Approbation  which 
they  feek.  Argenia  ask'd  the  other  Day  why 
the  Women  could  not  bear  her,  and  what  Rea- 
fon  they  had  to  inveigh  fo  hor>ribly  againfl:  her  ? 
Argenia  has  a  great  Share  of  Wit,  but  that's 
not  the  thing  that  provokes  the  Women's  E- 
mulation  moft^  f^e  is  but  indifferent  hand- 
fome  ,  and  hef  ■;  Fortune  is  pretty  equally 
match'd  with  her  Beauty^  fo  that  in  this 
Combination  there's  nothing  to  provoke  the 
"Women's  Envy ;  and  yet  they'll  pardon  no- 
thing in  Argenia^  but  decry  her  all  they  can  : 
The  Reafon  is,  fhe  is  Haughty  and  Prefump- 
tuous,  full  of  the  Notion  of  her  own  Me- 
rit ;  fhe  thinks  to  eclipfe  the  reft  of  her  Sex, 
and  too  vifibly  difcovers  her  Contempt  of 
them. 

Thoufands  of  People  think  they  are  ap- 
plauded in  Places  where  they  are  only  confi- 
dered  as  Coxcombs ,  and  are  only  fuffered 
purely  for  Diverfion  j  they  are  given  out  be- 
forehand as  the  Comedy  to  be  adled.  and  all 
the  Company  is  prepared  to  put  their  Quefti- 
on  to  them  in  their  Turn.     Philautes  Qvery 

where 
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where  declares  how  welcome  he  is  to  Cleonice^ 
who  ne'er  mentions  him  but  as  a  Fool.  Fhi- 
lautes  is  fo  blinded  with  the  great  Opinion  of 
his  admirable  Merits,  as  not  to  diftinguifh  Irony 
and  fatirical  Praife  from  fmcere  and  unafFedied 
Commendation.  Becaufe  he  has  good  Hair, 
and  a  very  white  Skin,  and  keeps  a  nice  Ta- 
ble, he  thinks  himfelf  the  Phaenix  of  his  Age. 
He  furfeits  all  People  with  his  Sufficiency,  and 
is  the  Property  of  his  Flatterers  and  Para- 
fites. 

You  think  yourfelf  a  very  necefTary  Man, 
■and  of  great  Importance,  and  that  is  your 
Folly :  Don't  flatter  yourfelf  that  you  are  fo 
much  as  necefTary  to  your  Friends  or  Family  ; 
they  look  upon  you  as  a  lazy  Body,  whom 
they  would  gladly  be  rid  of:  Whatever  Merit 
or  Talent  we  think  we  have,  we  have  ftill 
fome  weak  Part  to  balance  our  good  Qiialities, 

To  avoid  the  Ridicule  of  this  SuSciency, 
let  us  reflect:  upon  our  Infignificancy  in  the 
World  :  Of  what  Ufe  to  the  Publick  are  thefe 
rare  Talents  which  we  are  fo  extremely  fond 
of?  We  live  for  ourfelves,  or  a  little  handful 
of  People  about  us,  and  when  we  go  off  the 
Stage  our  Lofs  makes  no  Vacuum  in  Nature, 
and  no  body  perceives  it :  They  that  ought 
to  be  moft  concern'd,  impatiently  expe61:  the 
Moment  that  frees  them  from  Dependance. 
Such  an  one  believes  his  Death  will  occafioii 
a  great  Defolation  in  his  Family,  which  joy- 
fully defrays  the  Expences  of  his  Funeral. 

L  What 
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What  Extravagancies  are  daily  committed 
hy  vain  Creatures,  fondly  conceited  of  their 
own  Merit?  What  Complacency  they  take  in 
every  thing  they  fay,  believing  that  all  good 
Senfe  is  included  in  their  own  Brain !  With 
whatDifdain'do  they  rejedt  Yfhzi  others  fay,  as 
if  they  were  Trifles  not  worth  Attention  ? 
With  what  a  magifterial  Tone  do  they  impofe 
Silehce  on  the  Company  ?  With  what  Arro- 
gance and  AfFurance  do  they  utter  their  Foo- 
leries and  trivial  Things,  which  every  Body's 
Ears  are  tired  with  ?  With  what  Prefumption 
do  they  court,  in  the  Eyes  and  Looks  of  Hear- 
•crs,  thofe  Applaufes  which  all  the  World  re- 
fiifes  them  ? 

The  great  Idea  we  have  of  our  own  Merit, 
difquiets  us  to  confider  the  Merit  of  others ; 
we  take  no  Pleafure  in  hearing  them  praifed, 
but  are  tortured  with  the  Reflexions  we  make 
upon  their  good  Qualities :  'Tis  the  Weaknefs 
of  Women,  who  can't  bear  Rivalfhip  in  any 
thing  whatever.  A  Woman  brim-full  with 
the  Noticri  of  her  Beauty,  is  put  befide  her- 
feif  to  hear  anotlier's  Beauty  celebrated,  and 
therefore  they  that  fall  upon  this  Subject  muft 
bQ  very  circumfpedt ;  they  are  always  in  fear 
of  being  eciipfed,  and  when  any  Difgrace  hap- 
pens to  them  in  this  Matter,  they  are  never 
able  to  recover  it. 

If  any  one  fails  to  give  you  all  the  Praifes 
you  think  you  deferve,  don't  difcover  any 
i^ymptoms  of  Refentment^  artfully  difl^embie 
your  Difcontent,  conceal,  under  the  Shew  of 
an   eafy  Countenance,  the  fecret  Grief  that 
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preys  upon  your  Soul,  and  take  heed  of  ma- 
king others  merry  at  your  Coil ;  for  probably 
your  Sorrow  would  afford  them  a  malicious 

Joy- 
Haughty  People  have  continually  a  thoufand 

Mortifications  to  fubmit  to  ;  the  leaft  Sign  of 
Contempt,  a  Wink,  or  a  Smile,  where  no- 
thing is  -clandeiftinely  defign'd,  fuifices  to  di- 
ftradt  them :  They  depart  fad  and  difquieted 
from  the  Company  where  no  body  meant  to 
dillurb  them.  They  are  always  perfuaded  that 
one  or  other  has  faii'd  in  fome  Point  of  that 
infinite  Refpe6t  which  is  due  to  their  Merit. 
People  of  this  Character  muft  never  reckon 
upon  their  Repofe ;  for  Men  are  not  always  in 
a  Humour  to  footh  them,  but  are  ill-natur'd 
enough  to  attack  them  frequently  upon  this 
Chapter,  when  they  have  found  out  their  blind 
Side. 

You  have  refolved  upon  it,  and  nothing 
will  fatisfy  you  but  that  important  Place : 
Alas  !  you  are  not  fit  for  it  j  your  Vanity 
mifguides  you :  That  Employment  requires 
a  greater  Stock  of  Learning  and  Parts  than 
you  can  boaft  of,  though  the  fond  Opinion  of 
yourfelf  pofiefles  you  with  different  Notions : 
You  are  naturally  loofe  and  libertine,  and 
can't  fubdue  yourfelf;  that  Place  demands 
Alliduity  and  Pains,  to  difcharge  the  Duties 
of  it  with  Honour.  You  don't  reflect  that 
your  Eftate  is  as  mean  as  your  Capacity, 
which  muft  hereby  be  loft ;  that  to  purchafe 
that  Place  you  would  ftreighten  yourfelf  for 
€ver,  and  be  ruin'd  paft  Recovery,     Be  wife 

L  2  at 
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at  the  Expence  of  others;  obferve  Merefs 
iliatter'd  Circumftances,  he  carries  his  Aims  too 
liigh,  and  could  not  live  at  the  Rate  requir'd  by 
the  Poil  he  was  plac'd  in,  contrary  to  his 
Friends  Advice,  He  was  fort'd  to  fell  the 
Place  he  was  fo  ambitious  of,  after  it  had  fwal- 
lowed  up  the  greateft  part  of  his  Eftate  ;  this 
Fall  ftrangely  mortifies  his  Vanity,  but  it's  no 
longer  time  to  make  Reflexions,  when  a  Man 
is  ruin'd  beyond  Retrieval. 

Your  Vanity  or  Difquiet  can't  bear  with 
People  that  are  above  you,  and  you  carry  your 
Cenfures  even  up  to  the  firft  Minifters,  and  all 
in  place.  One  would  think  in  hearing  your 
Decifions  upon  the  Government,  that  you 
"Were  to  anfwer  for  it  to  the  World,  and  that 
you  were  to  be  raifed  from  your  Obfcurity  to 
the  firft  Employs  of  State.  Get  rid  of  that 
fooliin  Prefumption,  keep  fair  with  thofe  that 
are  above  you  by  their  Birth  or  Station,  how- 
ever, without  defcending  to  fervile  Complai- 
fances. 

Why  do  you  undertake  for  an  Affair  above, 
your  Capacity  ?  You  would  have  had  no- 
thing to  anfwer  for  unlefs  you  had  promifed 
the  Event  in  fo  pofitive  a  Strain :  \^  it  mif- 
carries,  whom  would  you  have  us  lay  the 
Fault  on  ? 

The  Excefs  of  Credulity,  which  is  a  natu- 
ral Confequence  of  SuiHciency,  makes  us  the 
Mark  for  the  Artillery  of  Impoftors,  and  the 
Railleries  of  Drolls,  who  know  our  Weaknefs. 
The  vain  and  fufHcient  too  lightly  believe  the 
obliging  Things  that  are  faid  to  them,  in 
\  pure 
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pure  Complaifance.     A  Woman  that  fets  up 
for  Beauty,  when  fbe  is  praifed  upon  that  To- 
pick,  receives   the   Compliments  that  are  paid 
her,  as  an  Homage  to  her  Merit,  without  exa- 
mining whether  iho,  be  flatter'd.     'Tis  the  fame 
with  a   Man  in  point  of  Wit  ;  we  ought  not 
to  be  fo  credulous  and  eafy :  'Mofl:  Men's  Life 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Commerce  of  Compli- 
ments and  Flattery,  to  ridicule  one  another. 
-Mel'inq  is   fufficiently   handfome,^  but  it  is  not 
fufficient    for    her   Vanity  to   be    moderately 
praifed  j    nothing  but    Hyperboles   can  pleafs 
her :  She   is   fatisiied,  and  believes  you  when 
you  tell  her  fhe  excels  all  other  Wom.en.    This 
Prefumption   hinders  her  from  perceiving  the 
malicious  Ironies  -of  thofe  who  feem  to  praife 
iier,  and  laugh  at  her  ridiculous  Prepolleilion. 

Our  Attention  to  obfervc  the  Fa,uits  of 
otheKs,  is  a  delicate  Piece  of  Vanity,  to  indem- 
nify us  of  the  Reproaches  others  make,  or 
w^e  make  ourfelves,  in  Spite  of  the  Prefum- 
ption infpired  by  the  Idea  of  our  great  Quali- 
ties. We  are  in  fome  manner  comforted  for 
our  own  Faults,  when  we  fee  others  fubjeiSt  to 
the  fame. 

We  live  in  an  Age  wherein  every  body  lias- 
Wit  ;  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  yourfelf 
that  Way  :  You  are  miftaken  in  thinking  you 
much  oblige  others  by  having  a  little  more 
Art  than  they.  Make  no  Pretenfions  to  any 
thing,  nor,  above  all,  afFe6t  the  Reputation 
of  a  Wit.  There  is  fomething  of  ridiculous 
adhering  to  that  Character  I  know  not  how  :, 


'Tis 
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^Tis  indeed  very  odd,  but  as  odd  and  ungrate- 
ful as  that  Prejudice  is,  'tis  hard  for  a  Man 
that  fets  up  for  a  Wit,  to  avoid  Ridicule.  Ob- 
ferve  Floricn  and  all  his  Grimaces  when  he  is 
praifed  ;  fee  how  he  bridles:  His  Friends  have 
fpoiled  him,  by  telling  him  too  often  he  has 
Wit ;  and  fmce  he  has  publifh'd  a  Book,  he 
does  not  know  himfelf,  nor  on  what  Ground 
he  flands.  Blefs  us  I  is  it  fo  wonderful  a  thing 
to  write  a  Book  ?  Does  the  Name  of  an  Au- 
thor fo  exalt  the  Merit  of  an  honeft  Man  ? 
Come  down,  Floricn^  to  your  Equals  ;  miftruft 
the  ironical  Praifes  that  are  given  you  :  You 
have  aKvays  your  Book  in  your  Hand,  to  read 
the  fine  Places  to  your  Vifitants,  who  are  ama- 
zed at  the  Applaufes  you  beftow  upon  "your- 
felf. 

'Tis  not  for  want  of  Parts,  if  Philip  has 
not  ihe  Knack  of  pleafing  in  Converfation ; 
he  fpeakj;  good  Things  enough,  but  he  is  too 
full  of  himfelf,  and  will  not  wait  till  he  is  ap- 
plauded, but  is  his  own  Commender.  He 
talks  in  too  free  and  familiar  a  way,  to  thofe 
he  does  not  know,  and  who  have  never  (t^n 
him  before. 

'Tis  Pride  or  Stupidity  not  to  approve 
what  deferves  Approbation,  and  to  afFe<Sl  an 
Indifference  to  things  furprizing  and  extraor- 
dinary. 'Tis  not  the  Way  to  be  efteem'd, 
to  exprefs  Contempt  of  meritorious  Works, 
which  have  the  general  Vogue.  That  falfe 
Delicacy  makes  Authors  commonly  ridicu- 
lous. It  puts  them  upon  the  Rack  to  hear 
any  thing  appro v'd  but  what  they  have  done. 
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A  Book  that  meets  with  a  Character  and  Suc- 
cefs,.  throws  them  in  Defpair  j  they  make 
Confederacies  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  to  decry 
it,  and  brutally  fall  upon  thofe  that  do  Juftice 
to  the  Author  and  his  Piece.  But  who  cari 
forbear  laughing  to  hear  them  aflert  in  a  dog- 
matick  Manner,  that  nothing  was  ever  more 
wretchedly  perform'd  ? 

Ill  Fortune  is  advantagious  to  fome  People, 
as  teaching  them  the  Art  of  Living.  Belifan 
was  uncivil,  proud,  and  infolent,  whilil  his 
Father  flourifh'd ;  he  fcarce  faluted  Perfons  of 
the  firft  Rank,  but  made  them  long  wait  and 
dance  Attendance  in  the  Antechamber :  Since 
his  Father  is  difgrac'd,  he  is  grown  polite  and 
courteous,  and  prevents  every  body  in  good 
Breeding.  FJe  has  gain'd  by  the  Lofs  of  his 
Fortune.  He  was  flighted  and  avoided  before, 
now  he  is  pitied  and  carefTed. 

We  mufl:  bear  with  thofe  that  are  above  us^ 
^tis  the  Punifhment  of  Dependance ;  but  v.-e 
muft  bear  without  Daftardy  and  Bafeneis.  Per- 
fons of  an  inferior  Rank  m,ay  come  up  to  a 
Level  with  others,  by  the  Greatnefs  of  their 
Souls;  whereas  the  Great  degrade  themfelves 
from  their  Authority,  by  abufing  it,  and  pref- 
fing  too  hard  upon  thofe  below  them,  who 
leave  no  Stone  unturn'd  to  fhake  off  {o  tiow^ 
blefome  a  Yoke. 

'Tis  certain  that  an  high  Birth  gives  great 
Privileges,  and  a  great  Afcendant  over  thoie 
of  a  lower  Rank  :  We  pardon  Perfons  of  Qi-ia- 
lity,  for  their  Rank  fake,  a  thoufimd  Things 
which  would  not  be  borne  in  others ;  but  that 
L  4  De^ 
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Deference  we  pay  them ,  ought  to  render 
them  lefs  proud  and  haughty,  and  lefs  ad- 
di(5i:ed  to  little  Formalities.  Let  them  not 
think  they  are  privileged  to  fay  and  do  every 
thing.  The  filly  Things  that  efcape  them 
are  more  remarkable  than  in  obfcurer  Per- 
fons. 

The  Eafinefs  and  Complaifance  tlie  World 
exprefies  to  believe  the  eminent  Defcent  of  cer- 
tain Perfons,  cherifhes  and  cockers  them  in  fo 
gentle  an  Error.  Hov^^  many 'Women  of  ob- 
icure  Extra6tion,  by  m.arrying  Husbands  of  no 
Birth,  but  rich,  would  be  confider'd  as  Wo- 
men of  Quality,  becaufe  their  Friends,  to  flat- 
ter them,  indulge  them  in  that  Notion,  and 
pay  the  fame  Deference  to  their  Wealth,  as  is 
due' to  real  A4eritf 

T'he  Flatteries  and  blind  Com plai fancies  of 
Mothers  to  their  Daughters,  often  pofTefs  them 
with  a  ridiculous  Pride,  which  but  little  com- 
ports with  well-bred  Ladies,  corrupts  their  good 
Nature,  and  fillsltheir  Heads  with  a  thoufand 
romantick  and  extravagant  Ideas.  Celiana 
has  often  been  told  that  fhe  is  handfome,  and 
amiable,  and  rich,  and  that  there  is  no  Match 
above  her  Merit  %  which  fhe  is  fo  fully  perfua- 
ded  of,  that  all  the  Husbands  that  are  offer'd 
meet  with  nothing  but  Affronts  and  Slights,  by- 
reafon  of  her  pretended  Inequality.  She'll  die 
a  Maid,  or  v/ill  never  be  cured  of  her  Preju- 
dice, till  fhe  is  out  of  Date  for  Matrimony. 

If  you  praife  one  Woman's  Beauty  before 
another^  fhe  cafts  her  Thoughts  on  what  is 

moft 
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moll:  commendable  in  herfelf,  to  compare  it 
with  what  is  leaft  handfome  in  the  other,  which 
Comparifon  naturally  inclines  her  to  determine, 
in  Favour  of  herfelf.  Men  ufe  the  fame  Ar- 
tifices to  give  themfelves  the  Preference  in  Wit ; 
they  attentively  obferve  the  weak  Part  of 
their  Competitors,  and  behold  themfelves  on 
their  advantagious  Side :  'Tis  the  Diftemper 
of  indiiFerent  Authojs  and  Poets,  who  think 
to    fet    off  themfelves    by    cenfuring    others 

Works.  ;^.a9.- 

Women  are  impatient  of  being  rival'd  in  any 
thing  whatever,  and  commonly  hate  each  other 
on  the  moft  whimfical  Occafions;  it  not  being 
always  Competition,  or  the  fame  Pretenfions» 
that  imbitter  them,  and  fharpen  their  Satires 
to  one  another's  Ruin.  It  is  very  rare  to  fee 
Women  of  any  Merit  regard  each  other  with 
a  kind  Eye,  when  they  meet  in  any  Company  j 
they  examine  one  another  with  an  envious  Cli- 
riofity,  and  make  no  Allowances :  Scarce  can 
they  hinder  their  Indignation  from  breaking-, 
throlio-h  their  ftudied  and  forced  Compliments. 
She  muit  be  fomething  more  than  Womar^ 
that  can  hear,  without  Jealoufv,  the  PraiHrs- 
given  another.  Florinna  is  the  only  Perfoa. 
that  loves  to  hear  others  commended  for  tlieir 
Beauty,  and  Charms,  and  Carriage  ;  ibe  is  the 
firft  to  fpeak  well  of  them,  and  defend  tlieni 
when  they  are  attack'd.  This  Generofity  i^ 
an  infallible  Sign  of  Florinna's  Merit. 

Does  any  one  think  his  Merit  tlie  greater 
for  vilifying  his  Rivals?    Does  he  imagine  it 

3  v.; 
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gives  him  an  Air  of  Diftindion,  and  Autho- 
rity to  regard  others  with  an  Air  of  Contempt  f 
"Tis  quite  miftaking  his  Interefts,  to  aflume 
the  Pre-eminence  above  all  the  World  by  thefe 
fafluous  Ways.  The  interefted  make  Leagues 
and  Cabals  to  oppofe  their  Tyranny,  and  ruin 
the  Foundations  of  that  chimerical  Empire. 

Perfons  that  are  confcious  of  any  Merit,  are 
jealous  of  a  Superiority,  and  can't  bear  Com- 
petitors ;  it  puts  them  out  of  all  Temper  to 
hear  others  praifed  before  them  who  have  the 
fame  Talents.  How  enraged  is  a  Woman, 
unlefs  fhe  has  great  Senfe,  to  fee  one  touch'd 
with  another's  Beauty  ?  'Tis  not  enough  to  be 
handfome,  unlefs  they  be  handfbmer  than  every 
body  elfe. 

Hov/  many  good  Qualities  foever  a  Man 
wants,  and  miferable  he  appears,  he  isnotmi- 
ferable  in  all  Refpe^b ;  he  has  ftill  fomething 
or  other  not  fo  diftafteful,  and  that  fomething^ 
©r  other  contents  him.  We  fhould  be  utterly 
difconfolate,  if  we  had  nothing  that  was  agree- 
able ;  but  our  Comfort  is,  that  we  are  not  de- 
ficient in  every  thing  :  We  are  always  very  in- 
genious to  deceive  ourfelves,  confidering  our 
heft  Sides,  and  fhewing  only  them ;  but  in- 
f^ead  of  gaining  the  Efteem  of  the  World  by 
thefe  fond  Complacencies  in  ourfelves,  we  grow 
ridiculous  by  our  over- affecting  to  appear  what 
we  are  not,  and  being  too  fedtilous  in  hiding 
ihok  Faults  which  fly  in  People's  Eyes. 

I  can't 
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I  can't  bear  the  foollfh  Sufficiency  of  thofe- 
pretended  Politicians  who  are  criticizing  every 
thing,  and  pretend  to  forefee  all  Events  \  wha 
frame  to  themfelves  a  chimerical  Syftem  of  the 
Way  they  would  have  the  World  govern'd  ; 
Nor  i;he  Impertinencies  of  thofe  vain  Heads 
that  idolize  all  their  own  Imaginations ;  that 
entruft  you  with  the  moil  frivolous  Trifles  as 
mighty  Secrets,  and  talk  in  a  myfterious  Tone^ 
Do  you  hear,  (ays  Beraldus  m  accofting  you,, 
the  great  News  ?  But  this  News  which  he  ut- 
ters with  fo  great  Warinefs  and  Caution,  is  no- 
thing but  his  ov/n  Dream.  What  I  tell  you,, 
fays  he,  is  a  Secret  I  commit  to  you  alone  5 
'tis  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  buried.  But  his 
Impatience  to  leave  you  proceeds  only  from  his 
Itch  to  communicate  the  fame  Secret  to  ail 
that  will  give  him  the  hearing. 
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Of  Ahfurdities. 

O.U  R  want  of  Application  to  confider  the 
Conjundlures,  and  different  Poflure,  and 
Face  of  Affairs,  of  Times  and  Occafions,  of 
the  Characters  of  Perfons ,  their  Intereffs  y 
Motions ,  PafHons  and  Engagements ;  this 
want   of  Application    makes  us  guilty  of  a 

great 
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great  many  Abfurdities  in  the  Commerce  of 
civil  Life.  Miftaking  Times  and  Seafons,  is, 
perhaps,  a  thing  the  moft  to  be  avoided,  as 
rendering  People  moll  troublefome  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  there's  nothing  more  formidable  than 
thofe  Perfons  that  dii-tinguifh  not  your  Leifure 
from  your  Timfts  of  Bufmefs,  that  accoft  you 
in  a  fupine  Manner  to  intruft  you  w^ith  impor- 
tunate Trifles,  at  a  Time  that  your  feriousand 
earneft  Affairs  call  you  another  way,  and  refent 
it,  if  you  any  v/ays  fignify  your  NeceiEty  of 
leaving  them,  though  they  have  nothing  to  tell- 
you. 

Such  as  are  not  always  Makers  of  their  Paf- 
fion,  fhould  at  leaft  conftrain  themfelves  before 
People,  and  not  feek  VVitneiTes  of  their  Extra- 
vagancies J  'tis  ridiculous  enough  to  be  governed 
by  Rage  at  Flome,  without  opening  Scenes  for 
the  Publick,  v/hich  loves  to  divert  itfelf  with 
others  Follies.  The  Faults  we  commit  with- 
out .Witnefles,  are  more  pardonable.  But  the 
Weaknefs  or  Folly  of  fome  People  is  fuch,  that 
they  exactly  chufe  the  Time  to  ad:  their  Ex- 
travagancies, v/hen  the  Concourfe  is  g^eatef^, 
as  if  tliey  wanted  a  numerous  Evidence  to  their 
Madnefs.  It  feems  that  the  Crowd  irritates  ■ 
them  the  more,  and  throws  them  out  of  theic 
nUurai  Biafs.  To  avoid  this  Part  of  Ridicule, 
we  ought  to  confider  in  cold  Blood  how  con- 
temptible a  Man  grows  by  his  continual  Tranf- 
ports,  and  how  much  we  fufFer  from  thofe  that 
are  guilty  of  them  in  our  Pre  fence. 

Cda- 
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Celanor's  Table  is  always  well  fpread,  and 
his  Entertainments  genteel,  and  well  drefs'd. 
But  if  his  Cook  has  happen'd  to  over  or  un- 
der feafbn  a  Ragoo^  he  falls  into  a  Paffion  that's 
next  kind  to  Difl:ra(5lion.  His  Vexation,  his 
Oaths  and  Reprimands,  laft  all  the  Dinner. 
There's  no  room  for  his  Friends  to  talk  or  be 
merry  :  He  muft  harangue  his  Servants  one 
after  another,  whilft  his  Viduals  in  his  Mouth 
are  ready  to  choak  him.  He  has  loft  all  Com- 
mand of  himfelf,  and  feems  to  be  mad,  and  to 
have  loft  all  hrs  Senfes. 

When  People  are  afflided  and  embarafs'd 
with  Troubles  that  demand  fpeedy  Succours, 
'tis  no  time  to  moralize  and  dictate  grave  Sen- 
tences. We  muft  put  ourfelves  in  Action,  and 
find  out  the  fhorteft  Ways  to  draw  them  from 
the  Mire.  You  go  to  wait  on  Celidan  \  you 
tell  him  that  you  are  perfecuted  with  a  trouble- 
fome  Creditor  that  keeps  your  Nofe  to  the'grind- 
ing  Stone,  and  reduces  you  to  the  laft  Extremi- 
ties. Celidan  makes  you  a  long  Difcourfe  up- 
on the  Ill-nature  and  Cruelty  of  Men  ;  which 
moral  Le6lure  is  out  of  its^  place.  Celidan  is 
rich,  and  might,  without  any  Inconvejiience, 
lend  you  a  Sum  to  clear  you  of  your  Difficul- 
ties, which  would  be  of  greater  Ufe  to  you, 
than  this  urifeafonaLle  Harangue  you  are  vext 
to  hear. 

You  telze  a  Man  with  Compliments  and 
Queftions,  who  is  not  at  leifure  to  hear  you: 
Could  you  not  read  in  his  uneafy  Face  his 
Eagernefs  to  leave  you?  Fie  gives  you  only 
fliort  and  flight  Anfwers,  fuffer  him  to  go, 

and 
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and  make  way  for  him  to  retire  with  Decen- 
cy 5  and  without  thinking  you  importunate 
and  impertinent:  Your  fedate  Looks  vex  him, 
and  put  him  out  of  Patience. 

'Tis  playing  the  Pedant  unfeafonably  to 
critick  things  which  indeed  deferve  Cenfure, 
but  of  which  your  Opinion  was  not  ask'd, 
or  if  it  was,  with  Defign  only  to  be  flatter'd. 
Attend  patiently  to  the  End  of  a  bad  Piece, 
and  neither  in  your  Mien  or  Geftures  exprefs 
your  Diflike,  or  rather  your  fecret  Pride, which 
makes  you  fet  up  for  a  good  Judge.  Keep 
'  your  Knowledge  to  yourfelf,  fmce  no  body  is 
inclin'd  to  profit  by  it ;  and  don't  be  reputed 
in  the  World  as  a  fevere  and  inexorable  Cri*^ 
tick. 

As  the  beft  things  are  fpoiPd  by  Excefs  and 
over-doing,  fo  Actions  mif-tim'd  lofe  their 
Value,  which  would  do  us  honour  if  they  were 
better  husbanded.  We  fee  abundance  of  Peo- 
ple that  are  oiEcioufly  civil,  always  ready  to 
do  us  a  Pleafure;  but  they  do  it  with  too 
much  Forwardnefs  or  AfFe6lation  ;  they  ren- 
der themfelves  importunate  by  their  Diligence. 
The  Virtues  themfelves  require  to  be  well  fea- 
fon'd  and  retrench'd  from  all  their  Superflui- 
ties. The  Way  is  to  be  officious  without 
Eagernefs  and  AfFe(Slation,  obliging  without 
Uneafinefs ,  complaifant  without  Meannefs, 
and  a  fervile  Devotion. 

Women  that  have  loved  Gallantry,  can't 
refolve  to  leave  the  World :  It  ftill  is  pleafing 
to  them  when  they  can  no  longer  pleafe.  'Tis 
ftfangely  ridiculous  t<>  expofe  their  faded  and 
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wrinkled  Faces  in  Places  where  they  ufed  ta 
appear,  with  fuch  a  Figure.  'Tis  efpecially 
for  them  this  Maxim  was  defign'd.  That  the 
end  of  Agreements  ought  to  be  the  beginning 
of  Retreat.  Be  this  Devotion  our  Politicks, 
Decency  requires  that  they  forbear  to  appear 
in  the  World,  v/hen  it  no  longer  beholds  them 
with  the  fame  Eyes,  and  they  give  it  Difguft 
who  formerly  gave  it  fo  much  Pleafure. 

'Trs  a  thing  that  provokes  Laughter  to  fee 
toothlefs,  decrepit  Women  equally  fond  of  all 
forts  of  Pleafure  as  when  they  were  but  twen- 
ty ;  to  fee  them  mark  all  the  Cadences  with 
their  Hands  and  Head,  when  the  young  ones 
dance  ;  to  beat  time  in  Confort,  and  make 
paflionate  Exclamations  when  an  Air  afFe6i:s 
them.  Florinda ,  who  is  fourfcore ,  never 
fails  to  be  one  at  an  Affignation  or  a  Feaft,  or 
a  Ball  that's  given  in  the  Town:  She  manifefts 
an  extravagant  Fondnefs  for  thefe  Things. 
Would  not  the  Decency  of  her  Age  require  a 
little  more  Moderation  ?  Or  if  fhe  has  fo  great 
a  Relifli  for  thefe  Fooleries,  fhould  fhe  not 
conceal  her  Paflion  to  avoid  falling  into  Ridi- 
cule ? 

Herjlilia  has  been  often  told  that  (he  ought 
decently  to  retire ;  and  has  receiv'd  Mortifica- 
tions fufficient  to  difcourage  her,  had  fhe  been 
fenfible  of  her  Reputation  :  But  fhe  has  ftill 
the  Misfortune  to  love  the  Places  where  fhe 
has  been  adored  ,  tho'  at  prefent  fhe  gives 
nothing  but  Difturbance  by  the  fight  of  her. 
She  thinks  that  her  fuperannuated  Charms 
and  twinkling  Star-light  ^i  her  Eyes,  are  ftill 

able 
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able  to  make  Conquefts.  'Tis  the  Dotage  of 
all  Women  that  have  been  handfome,  tho* 
their  Body  is  changed,  their  Mind  continues 
the  fame :  They  have  ilill  the  fame  Paflions 
and  the  fame  Dedres  of  Pleafure,  when  the 
World  has  no  longer  liking  to  them.  If  they 
were  wife  ,  they  would  give  place  to  thofe 
who  begin  to  appear  in  the  Scenes,  and  deny 
them  the  Pleafure  of  infulting  them  upon  the 
Ruins  of  their  Beauty. 

There  are  a  foit  of  incompliant  People  that 
are  all  of  a  Piece,  who  can't  fuit  themfelves 
to  the  different  Seafons  and  Conjunctures, 
who  are  facetious  and  merry  in  the  Company 
of  grave  Perfons  who  talk  of  ferious  Affairs; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  gloomy  and  melan- 
cholick  in  Places  of  Joy  and  Gaiety.  We  are 
unwelcome  to  others,  when  we  don't  enter  in- 
to their  Humour,  and  divine  the  exadl  Situa- 
tion of  their  Minds.  Don't  go  to  difturb  o- 
thers  Repofe :  Stay  at  home,  if  your  Difquiet 
or  Ill-humour  incapacitates  you  to  contribute 
to  their  innocent  Pleafures.  If  your  Friends 
have  met  with  any  Misfortune,  take  heed  how 
you  indulge  to  your  Mirth  and  Humour;  that 
is  not  the  Seafon  of  faying  pretty  things ;  it 
would  be  the  Means  to  exafperate  their  Grief, 
and  provoke  them  againft  you,  inftead  of  giv- 
ing them  any  Comfort. 

The  Mind  has  its  certain  Pvloments  of  Dif- 
gufl  and  Languor,  wherein  it  can  imagine 
and  produce  nothing  that's  agreeable.  When 
'tis  benighted  with  thefe  dark  Images,  let  it 
be  others    Bufiaefs  to   quicken  Converfation,. 

and 
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and  divert  the  Company.  The  things  we  of- 
fer as  facetious  and  ingenious,  but  are  not  to 
feem  in  lipid  and  diflaftfuh 

If  you  fpeak  often  of  your  felf,  you'll  in- 
fallibly difguft.  Self-Love  fuffers  in  hearing 
others  prais'd,  becaufe  their  Elogies  exalt  him 
they  are  beilovi^ed  on,  and  deprefs  others  in 
fome  meafure.  This  is  a  violent  State,  and 
you  provoke  the  Spleen  of  thofe  you  keep  in 
fo  painful  a  Poilure.  'Tis  alio  a  certain  Vv^ay 
of  tiring  ,  to  fpeak  long  and  often  of  your 
own  Affairs,  your  Gains  2nd  Lofles,  your 
Pleafures  and  Misfortunes.  What  is  it  to 
thofe  who  know  you  but  little,  to  be  teized 
with  the  Account  of  a  thoufand  Im perti- 
nencies, which  you  think  Things  of  Confe- 
quence  ? 

People  that  want  Brains  have  always  the 
^moft  Tongue ;  as  if  they  were  apprehenfive 
their  Stupidity  would  not  be  foon  enough  per- 
ceiv'd  ,  which  might  be  conceal'd  under  a 
prudent  and  myfterious  Silence.  They  talk 
with  this  Affurance,  as  believing  what  they  fay 
is  witty  and  poignant,  and  that  they  gain  the 
Efteem  of  the  Perfons  they  talk  to,  who  are 
equally  offended  with  their  Folly  and  Prefum- 
ption. 

'Tis  abfurd  to  hear  a  Man  with  a  merry 
Look,  who  talks  to  you  of  his  Misfortunes  ; 
if  they  don't  move  you  fo  much  as  he  defires, 
you  can't  at  leaff  refufe  to  hear  him  with  a 
compofed  Deportment,  and  the  Serioufnefs 
that  Decency  requires :  Your  inward  Senti- 
ments can't  be  read,  but  let  your  exterior  give 

Content, 
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Content.  'Tis  additional  AiHiflion,  which  is 
fometimes  as  cutting  as  the  Misfortune  itfelf,  to 
fee  others  confider  it  with  a  fupine  Indiffer- 
ence. 

A  Man  always  grows  ridiculous  by  depart- 
ing from  his  Cliara6ter.  Syhain  is  naturally 
fad  and  heavy,  he  has  a  cloudy  and  fleepy 
Imagination,  and  yet  he  borrov/ed  an  apifh 
and  rhagotty  Carriage,  whicl;^  no  ways  fits, 
his  Genius  and  his  Temper ;  hb  tries  at  Hu- 
mour in  every  thing  he  fays  and  does,  with 
which  forc'd  Mirth  no  body  is  diverted.  Syh 
vairiy  with  his  artificial  Merriment,  is  look'd 
upon  as  a  very  tirefome  Fellow ;  he  would 
difpleafe  lefs,  if  he  did  not  defire  to  pleafe  fa 
much. 

We  ought  not  to  thrufi:  ourfelves  into  thofe 
Diverfions  and  Appointments  where  our  Com- 
panies are  not  defired  ;  don't  bring  an  impor- 
tunate Face  to  difturb  the  Entertainment.  The 
Prefumption  of  your  Deferts  eafily  feduces  you, 
and  you  are  very  loth  to  think  that  yxyu.  are 
troublefome  ;  you  think  yourfelf  a  Phsenix  in 
the  Company,  and  admired  of  all,  who,  in 
the  mean  time,  wiih  you  .a  thou fand  Miles 
off. 

How  ufeful  would  this  Reflexion  be  to  ,a 
vaft  many  People  I  They  fatigue  the  World 
with  their  Afiiduities  and  Vifits  ;  they  boaft 
their  Intimacies  with  fuch  a  Countefs  and  fuch 
a  Lady,  who  have  twenty  times  denied  them 
Admittance,  and  their  Doors  would  be  al- 
ways fhut  to  them,  but  that  they  are  con- 
quered by  their  Importunities.     When  Cela- 
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line  is  told  that  Beroald  is  to  wait  on  her; 
Good  God !  fays  fhe,  who  will  deliver  me 
from  the  Perfecutions  of  this  Fool  ?  And  yet 
he  enters  with  a  confident  Look,  and  is  no 
fconer  feated  but  he  monopolizes  the  Difcourfe; 
and  having  llutter'd  a  thoufand  Imperti- 
nencies,  departs  content,  and  tells  it  tvtxy 
where  that  he  is  Gelatine's  moft  particular 
Friend. 

*Tis  a  very  nice  Affair  to  obferve  due  Mea- 
fures  with  People  that  have  affronted  ycu, 
when  they  are  recovered  from  their  Pailion, 
and  feek  an  Accommodation.  If  your  Rup- 
ture has  made  no  Noife  in  the  World,  you 
may,  without  more  ado,  grant  them  the  Fa- 
vour they  demand  :  But  if  the  Injury  has  been 
publick,  you  mufl  life  more  Precaution,  and 
expedi:  Intreaties,  by  reafon  of  the  Confequen- 
ces,  without  exprefling  too  much  Forwardnefs 
to  be  reconciled.  'Tis  not  for  the  offended 
Party  to  make  the  Advances,  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  World  ;  'tis  enough  if  he  be  in  a 
Difpofition  to  forgive,  when  the  Author  of  the 
Offence  is  brought  to  acknowledge  it. 

How  is  it  poflible  to  frequent  much  Com- 
pany, without  having  many  SubjecSts  of  Com- 
plaint? The  too  exceptious  Gentlemen  can 
never  promife  themfelves  any  Quiet ;  but  they 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  the  Difcretion  not  to  di- 
fturb  the  Repofe  of  others  by  their  eternal  Nar- 
ratives of  the  Affronts  they  have  received. 
They  can  talk  of  nothing  elfe.  But  I  would 
as  foon  be  confm'd  to  Wejiminjler-Hall^  as  to 

be 
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be  always  hearing  thefe  Complaints,  in  which 
I  have  no  Intereil.  What  is  it  to  me  if  fuch 
an  one  faluted  you  in  an  awkard  way,  or  did 
not  bow  to  you  fo  profoundly  low  as  you  ex- 
pe6^ed  ? 

It  is  impoiHbie  to  live  long  in  the  World 
without  being  expofed  to  fome  Difgrace;  and 
that  is  the  Jun6i;ure  wherein  a  Man  lliev/s 
perfectly  what  he  is.  As  much  as  poffible, 
we  (hould  avoid  difcovering  any  Weaknefs, 
and  thereby  refufe  our  Enemies  the  malicious 
Satisfadlion  of  feeing  us  miferable  ,  and  too 
fenfible  to  our  Misfortunes.  But  neither 
ought  we  to  affefl:  a  fidlitious  Conftancy,  or 
a  ftoical  Indolence,  when  the  Pofture  of  our 
Aifaii-s  requires  us  to  be  afte<Sled.  That  mi- 
ftaken  Haughtinefs  fets  every  body  againft 
us,  and  commonly  hinders  UwS  from  taking 
the  Meafures  necefiary  to  retrieve  us  from  our 
Confufion. 

I  faw  Frontinias^  the  fame  Day  he  receiv'd 
the  Orders  for  his  Banifhment ,  counterfeit 
the  agreeable  Laugh  with  his  Mouth  wide 
open,  and  entertain  his  Vidtants  with  Xittle- 
tattle  of  Things  indifferent ,  who  came  to 
make  their  Compliments  of  Condolance,  and' 
exprefs  their  great  Concern  for  his  Misfor- 
tune. I  know  that  a  Man  of  Courage  ought 
not  to  fmk  under  his  ill  Fortune  5  but  I 
know  alfo  that  Decency  requires  not  to  acSt 
a  merry  Part ,  and  the  ilourifhing  Talker, 
when  our  Affairs  demand  more  ferious  Me* 
ditatioHo 

A  Maa 
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A  Man  that  h?.s  had  any  Misfortune,  loves  al- 
ways to  be  talking  of  it ;  as  he'  is  pierced  with 
it  himfelf,  and  finds  fome  Satisfaction  in  vent- 
ing his  Griefs  by  telling  them,  he  thinks  others 
•are  like  affected:  But  though  they  in  Complai- 
•fance  exprefs  their  Concernment,  they  ought, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  be  excufed  thefe  uneafy 
Difcourfes,  excepting  when  we  have  Occafion 
for  their  Advice  how  to  behave  ourfelves  in 
thofe  nice  Conjundures,  wherein  we  are  at  a 
Lofs  which  way  to  turn.  For  then  both  De- 
cency and  Charity  command,  not  only  to  hear 
the  miferable  Complaint,  but  Generofity  re- 
quires we  fliould  fuggeft  to  him,  when  we  can, 
the  Means,  and  lend  him  the  helping  Hand  to 
<Jeiiver  him  from  his  Misfortunes. 

It  is  a  thing  of  fo  nice  a  Confideration 
to  praife  Friends,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible 
to  obferve  all  the  neceiTary  Precautions  in  a 
Matter  where  we  can't  be  too  exa£t.  If  our 
Commendations  areexceflive  and  hyperbolical, 
we  fret  and  difcompofe  our  Hearers,  and  by  no 
means  perfuade  them.  Wc  ought  moreover  to 
-obferve  Places  and  Circum.ftances,  and  fpeak 
modeftly  of  others  before  thofe  v/e  owe  a  great 
Refpecl,  who  take  but  little  Pleafure  in 
hearing  the  Praifes  v/herein  they  have  no 
Part. 

To  make  a  Trade  of  fquandering  infipid 
•Praifes  upon  every  body,  is  a  very  defpicable 
Chara61:er ;  Civility  demands  we  fhould  be 
complimental  upon  fome  Occafions,  but  'tis 
turning  Fool,  indifcriminately  to  beflow  our 

Con- 
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Compliments  learn'd  by  heart,  upon  all  Comers, 
and  as  foon  as  we  accoft  them  begin  their  Pa- 
negyricks.  There's  nothing  more  naufeous 
to  a  judicious  Tafte,  than  thefe  fulfome  Flat- 
teries: I  had  rather  h^ve  hard  Words  bluntly 
faid  to  me,  than  hear  thefe  everlaiting  Enco- 
miafts,  that  are  conftantly  giving  me  an  In- 
cenfe  that  makes  me  drunk,  and  gets  into  my 
Head.  If  you  publifh  but  a  Trifle  like  this, 
which  you  confider  as  an  Amufement,  they  ex- 
claim, 'tis  all  divine,  'tis  a  bewitching  Piece, 
the  Manners  are  curioufly  treated,  and  the  Ri- 
dicule is  admirably  defcribed.  Where  fliould  a 
Man  hide  himfelf  from  thefe  Perfecutors  ? 
And  what  can  be  anfwered  to  their  extravagant 
Praifes? 

You  are  advanced  m  Years,  Chryfalides^ 
and  you  marry  Melijfa^  young?  handfome, 
witty,  full  of  Charms  and  Agreements:  Do 
you  think  you  don't  expofe  yourfelf  to  the 
greateft  Chagrins,  and  all  the  Miferies  of 
Marriage  ?  I  moreover  forefee,  that  you'll  be 
but  little  pitied  for  the  Difgraces  happening  in 
the  Sequel;  'Tis  an  ill  forted  Combination, 
and  you  can  blame  no  body  but  yourfelf  for  all 
the  Troubles  you  plunge  into,  Hand  over 
Head. 

A  miferly  Husband,  who  denies  every  thing 
to  a  young  Wife,  that  does  not  furniih  her 
wherewithal  to  play,  and  drefs  genteelly,  ha- 
zards both  her  Honour  and  his  own.  'Tis  a 
wretched  Piece  of  Policy,  by  an  exceffive 
Harfhnefs  to  force  a  young  Wife  to  feek  from 
Home  the  Comforts  and  Advantages  of  an 

agreeable 
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agreeable  Life  :  That  is  but  too  favourable  an 
Opportunity  for  a  liberal  Lover^  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Condition  and  Inclination  of 
the  Woman,  She  is  in  Danger  of  forgetting 
herfelf,  and  betraying  her  Honour,  if  fhe  has 
lefs  Concern  for  her  Reputation  than  for  Mo- 
ney, Play,  or  Finery.  Felice  had  not  made 
the  wrong  Step  fhe  did,  but  for  the  Whim  and 
Folly  of  her  Husband  ;  tho'  fhe  brought  him 
a  confiderable  Fortune,  he  refufes  her  every 
thing  fhe  mofl  defired  :  She  found  in  her  Ne- 
ceflities  fome  compaflionate  People,  but  fhe  was 
over  grateful.  There  was  more  of  Revenge 
than  Debauch  in  her  ill  Condu6l;  fhe  chofe 
rather  to  difhonour  herfelf,  than  not  to  punifh 
an  Hushand  who  treated  her  with  an  intolerable 
Severity. 

Our  Importunity  to  tell  all  the  News  we 
know,  or  think  we  know,  makes  us  commonly 
regarded  as  Impertinents :  The  generality  of 
News  but  little  interelTes  thofe  that  hear  it,  and 
binders  them  from  faying  Things  that  would 
more  delight  them ;  thefe  News-mongers  are 
commonly  barren  Wits,  incapable  of  thinking, 
and  furnifhing  a  Stock  out  of  themfelves  for 
Converfation.  'Tis  eafier  to  relate  what  a 
Man  has  heard  or  read  in  the  Gazette,  than  to 
invent  Things  handfomely  himfelf. 

In  relating  a  Story,  or  a  Piece  of  News,  a  ' 
Man  ought  not  to  amplify  the  Circumftances 
which  every  body  knows,  and  has  heard  twenty 
Times  over :  Thefe  Repetitions  are  fatiguing, 
and  make  us  long  for  the  End  of  the  Story. 

'Tis 
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^Tis  ill  Breeding  to  interrupt  a  Man  who 
has  begun  a  Story  j  it  is  better  to  be  ignorant 
of  fome  Circumftance,  than  that  the  Relator 
fhould  be  deprived  of  the  Pkafure  he  has^to  be 
heard. 

A  Man  expofes  himfelf  to  great  Troubles 
by  writing  certain  Things,  that  create  Mif- 
chief  when  they  come  to  be  divulged.  How 
jnany  interefled  Perfons  facrifice  your  Letters, 
and  do  themfelves  Honour  at  your  Coft?  When 
the  Mifchief  is  done,  it  is  too  iate  to  remedy 
it,  all  Apologies  are  in  vain :  The  Publick  is 
not  eafily  brought  off,  but  infifts  upon  what  is 
Written. 

What  Delight  fome  People  take  in  railing 
againft  the  prefent  Times!  In  Societies  v/here 
nothing  but  Mirth  is  defign'd^,  they  come  and 
mingle  their  importunate  Difcourfe  concerning 
the  Barrennefs  of  the  Seafon,  the  Dearnefs  of 
Things  necellary  to  Life,  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  their  Money  of  their  Debtors,  and  of  the 
frequent  Bankrupts  in  the  City  3  they  can 
talk  of  nothing  tlk,  their  Minds  are  wholly 
taken  up  with  Lofs  and  Gain  :  Whereas  thefe 
Difcourfes  are  very  difobliging  to  lefs  interefled 
Perfons. 

There  are  no  People  worfe  rev/arded  than 
thefe  who  intrude  with  their  Advice ;  Men 
don't  love  to  be  made  fenfible  of  their  Faults, 
the  Sight  whereof  troubles  and  offends  them  : 
They  are  flill  lefs  difpofed  to  acknowledge 
them,  fmce  their  Vanity  is  wounded  by  that 
Confeflion.  The  only  way  to  talk  with  them 
IS  to  flatter  them,  and  artfully  remove  the 
2  ,  Profpefl 
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Profpect  of  the  ingratefui  ObjecSts,  to  fhewtheni 
thofe  that  are  more  agreeable  and  welcome  to 
their  Fancies. 

'Tis  ading  againft  good  Senfe  and  the  Laws 
of  Society,  to  make  a  Myftery  to  our  Friends 
of  Things  that  ought  to  be  brou:ht  Into  Con- 
verfation,  and  not  be  kept  as  Secrets.  One 
would  thiok  that  Gleobulns  is  the  Repofitory  of 
the  Myileries  of  State:  He  dares  not  venture 
to  fpeak,  for  fear  he  fnould  drop  fome  Word 
that  might  be  interpreted  Treafon  or  Mifprifi- 
on:  He  conftaritly  looks  about  left  any  body 
fhouid  hear  him:  He  whifpers  in  your  Ear  the 
mighty  Nothing;  and  conjures  your  Secrecy  to 
every  thing  he  tells  yeu ;  all  whic{^  you  knew 
before  by  the  publick  Fame. 

There's  no  depending  upon  the  DIfcretion  of 
Men:  You  no  foonerhaveentrufted  them  with 
fome  important  S^xret,  but  they  run  to  impart 
it  to  fome  other;  'tis  true,  they  do  it  under  the 
Seal  of  Secrecy ;  but  he  that's  made  the  Confi- 
dent ufes  the  fame  Liberty  that  they  took  them- 
felves ;  and  thus  an  important  Affair  grows 
p)iblick  in  a  Moment:  But  the  flrft  Revealer, 
who  v/as  moil  concern'd,  commits  the  great- 
eft  Fault, 

We  fee  People  that  eafily  infinuate  them- 
felves,  and  grow  prefently  familiar  to  obtain 
their  Ends.  The  firft  Viiit  they  make  you, 
they  take  the  Liberty  to  borrov/  all  things, 
telling  you  they  deal  without  Ceremony,  and 
confider  you  as  their  Friend.  But  they  fhouid 
at  the  fame  time  examine,  whether  they  are 
confider'd  under  that  Character.  There  are 
M  jaon? 
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none  but  thofe  we  love,  or  v/ould  oblige,  i<^ 
v/hom  we  care  to  lend  or  give:  Aud  therefore 
Perfons  that  borrow  ought  to  be  very  referv'd, 
and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Humour  and 
Chara£^er  of  others,  before  they  venture  to  ask.. 

If  you  would  not  be  burdenfome  in  theVifits 
you  pay,  try  firft  to  penetrate  the  Difpofition 
of  the  Perfons  that  compofe  the  Company,  thatJ 
you  may  enter  into  their  Sentiments  and  Inte-' 
refts.  If  the  Converfation  turns  upon  Mirth, 
and  you  put  on  too  ferious  and  philofophical  a 
Face,  you  are  look'd  upon  as  a  Pedant  and  Im- 
pertinent. Don't  a£t  the  Ceyifor  if  any  thing 
happens  to  be  dropp'd  that  ofFends  your  Gravi- 
ty. People  are  not  always  difpos'd  to  hearRe- 
monftrances,  which  have  a  i^xy  bad  EfFe<St 
when  they  are  ill  taken. 

1'he  Reafon  why  fome  People  are  fo  ill  re- 
ceived in  moil  Houfes  where  they  come,  is 
their  want  of  Attention  to  confider  what  is 
fu i table  to  the  Perfons  vifi ted;  they  have  nei- 
ther Condefceniion  nor  Docility,  norComplai- 
fance  to  fuit  themfelves  to  different  CharaiSters. 
Haughty  Perfons  require  SubrniiHons  and  Re- 
fpscts ;  they  that  fet  up  for  "Wit,  would  be 
attended  ,  applauded  ^nd  admired  for  ^M^ry 
thing  they  fay.  A  Man  infatuated  with  his 
Rank  and  Quality,  muil  be  flatter'd  upon  that 
Chimera,  'Tis  eafy  at  one  Glance  to  dlftin- 
guiili  the  predominant  Pafiion  of  thofe  you 
nave  to  do  with^  if  you  don't  confider  them 
in  that  Particular,  they'll  confider  you  as  a 
troublefome  Perfon, 
I 
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Arfennas  waits  to  take  his  part  in  a  Compa- 
ny 'till  all  the  reft  have  taken  theirs.  If  Mirth 
and  Gaiety  be  the  reigning  Humour,  he  vents 
grave  and  auflere  Maxims ;  he  feems  to  take  it 
amifs  that  others  fliould  think  of  Pleafure  and 
Diverfion.  If  the  Converfation  be  ferious,  he 
is  fure  to  be  facetious,  to  oppofe, every  bodies 
Sentiments,  and  to  be  the  Reverfe  of  all  the 
reft.  People  of  this  Chara6ter  are  the  Scare- 
Crows  of  Society. 

Concert  your  Meafures  better  m  vifiting 
your  Friends.  You  precifely  chufe  the  Time 
v/hen  they  are  overwhelm'd  with  Bufinefs  : 
You  fix  yourfelf  in  their  Houfes  to  entertain 
them  only  with  Trifles :  You  put  them  upon 
folliciting  for  you,  at  the  time  they  are  tired 
with  the  Vifits  they  have  made  or  received  : 
They  want  reft,  and  you  would  expofe  tliem 
to  frefh  Fatigues. 

Long  Vifits  generally  weary  thofe  that  re- 
ceive them;  their  prefent  Difpofttion,  Cha- 
grins, Bufmefs,  will  not  always  permit  them 
to  give  you  a  fedate  Hearing:  'Tis  eafy  to 
know  when  People  are  weary  of  us  j  but  the 
Reflections  of  that  Nature  are  mortifying,  and 
leiTen  the  Idea  every  one  has  of  his  own  Merit, 
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Of  Caprice. 

HOW  many  Dlftempers  has  a  ridiculous 
Man  to  be  cur'd  of?  TheThings  he  moft 
impatiently  longs  for,'  he  ioaths  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour  after.  He  loves  and  hates  the  fame 
Perfons,  in  the  fame  Day.  He  carefles  and 
extolls  you,  transiixt  v/ith  your  Merit,  and 
full  with  your  good  Qualities.  No  fooner  have 
you  turn'd  your  Back,  but  he  tears  you  with 
horrible  Slanders,  and  thinks  you  the  lawful 
Obje6l  of  his  Satires.  His  Inequalities  and 
Whimfies,  hisjoys  and  Difcontents,  his  Coni- 
plaifance  and  Roughnels,  his  fur ly  and  infinua- 
ting  Humour,  his  good  Nature  and  Brutality, 
Would  make  one  think  that  it  is  not  the  fame 
Man,  fmce  he  adls  by  fo  diiFerent  Principles. 

The  Head  is  guilty  of  fewer  Faults  than  the 
Heart :  Ignorance  of  Duty  and  Oblig'ation  is 
not  the  caufe  of  fo  many  Incivilities,  fo  many 
rough  and  difobliging  Anfwers,  fo  many  ill 
OlHces  Men  mutually  do  one  another,  and  fo 
many  ill  natur'd  Pradlices:  But  'tis  a  perverfe 
Heart  -,  People  delight  to  vex,  offend,  and  dif- 
oblige  the  Perfons  they  converfe  with.  He 
that  is  faulty  in  point  of  his  Heart,  fins  in  Prin- 
ciple, and  has  in  him  the  Foundation  of  all 
Vices, 

Don't 
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Don't  ask  Beroald  any  thing  you  mightily 
delire :  If  you  intimate  that  he  would  do  you 
an  extraordinary  Pleafure  by  granting  it^  you 
take  the  fureil  way  to  be  denied.  He  would  be 
perfuaded,  if  the  thing  was  more  indifferent  la 
you ;  therefore  don't  foliicit  him  nor  prefs  him  ; 
wait  for  the  Moment  of  his  Caprice ;  he'il 
come  to  you,  when  you  leaft  think  on't,  and 
v/hen  his  Aliiftance  will  be  too  late. 

The  Maggotry  of  fome  People  is  inconceiv- 
able. Every  thing  vexes  and  offends  them. 
A  Man  knows  not  what  Meafures  to  take  to 
enter  into  their  Sentiments,  becaufe  they  have 
none  fix'd  and.  fettled.  Their  contradictory 
Humour  runs  counter  to  all  other  Defires  and 
Pleafure?.  Enemies  to  Divertifements  they 
hate  every  thing  that  taftes  of  Joy  j  and  that 
which  gives  others  Mirth,  puts  them  into  ill 
Humour.  Such  People  ihould,  at  leafl,  have 
the  Difcretion  to  flay  at  home,  and  not  enter 
into  Company,  to  poifon  it  with  the  P.ancour 
of  their  Spleen.  'Tis  a  fufficient  Intimation 
to  Lyfander^  that  you  defire  fomething,  when 
you  oblige  him  to  oppcfe  it  all  he  can.  You 
put  him  to  a  flrange  Non-plus,  by  engaging 
him  to  declare  himfelf  the  iirft,  fo  fearful  he 
is  left  his  Choice  fhould  agree  with  others. 

'Tis  prodigioufly  fantaftical  to  be  ftill  con- 
trary to  the  Opinion  of  all  the  World.  Peo- 
ple of  this  Character  never  open  till  others 
have  declar'd  their  Intentions  ,  to  have  the 
Pleafure  of  impugning  them.  It  becomes  us 
to  be  always  of  the  Side  of  Truth  and  Senfe 
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and  not  expe6l  that  others  fliould  be  fo  docils 
and  complaifant,  as  to  admit  our  Caprices  for 
good  Arguments. 

The  whimlical  Unevennefs  of  fome  People 
juins  the  Pleafure  of  Converfation.  We  know 
not  what  Meafure  to  obferve  with  thofe,  who 
pafs  all  of  a  fudden  from  one  Extream  to  ano- 
ther, and  from  having  diverted  the  Company 
by  their  good  Humour  and  Facetioufnefs,  fall 
into  a  Gravity  and  Melancholy  that  no  body 
can  comprehend.  From  Mirth  and  Gaiety 
they  grow  fad,  without  knowing  the  Reafon 
why  5  and  keep  a  pennve  and  ftupid  Silence 
after  they  have  faid  a  thoufand  agreeable 
things. 

What  Dependance  is  there  upon  thofe  Peo- 
ple, who  can't  keep  in  the  fame  Mind  a  Quar- 
ter of  an  Hour  together:  To  Day  they  make 
you  a  thoufand  Offers  of  Service,  and  to  Mor- 
row they  will  not  fo  much  as  know  you. 
Their  befl  Friends  can't  reckon  upon  their  good 
Intentions.  Strange  Effect  of  their  odd  Hu- 
mour! that  hinders  them  from  knowing  their 
own  Thoughts.  People  of  this  Chara6ler  are 
very  uneafy  to  others  and  themfelves. 

To  bring  others  over  to  your  Opinion,  you 
muft  Hudy  their  Temper,  and  get  into  them 
hy  a  forced  Condefcenlion,  without  difcover- 
ing  the  Artifice.  If  you  pretend  by  an  high 
Hand  to  carry  the  Suffrages  of  the  World,  and 
to  decide  by  an  Air  of  Authority,  be  your 
Reafon  never  fo  good,  your  Arguments  will 
jhave  no  Force.     Every  one  is  tenacious  of  his 
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Opinions :  They  that  yield  to  yours,  mull 
perfuade  themfelves  that  they  are  led  by  nothing 
but  their  own  Intelligence. 

Perfons  infatuated  with  their  own  Deferts, 
or  that  have  had  a  mean  Education  :  The 
Lady  — -  Dainties^  and  Women  that  falfely 
pretend  to  Quality ,  never  think  that  your 
Civilities  are  rerpe6tful  enough.  In  vain  you 
foothj  and  compliment,  and  carefs  them ;  thev 
are  on  the  Houfe-top  for  the  leaft  Word  that 
accidentally  efcapes  you.  With  fuch  People 
you  muft  always  be  upon  your  Guard,  and  at 
Dagger's  Length;  and  therefore  avoid  them  if 
you  love  your  ovv^n  Repofe;  for  you  mufr  be 
constantly  apologizing  for  v/hat  you  have  faid, 
and  be  forced  to  ungrateful  Explications.  Roj}~ 
?;<^  goes  "away  difTatisiied  from  all  the  Compa- 
nies fhe  comes  in;  ihe  ftill  thinks  you  don'r  do 
fuificient  Juflice  to  her  Merit,  nor  flatter  her 
enough:  hhe  complains  that  all  Women  tiwy 
her- Charms,  and  make  Confederacies  to  ruiji 
her  Reputation. 

Your  ftarch'd  and  afFeded  Wits  endeavour 
to  be  taken  notice  of  for  Sitigularities,  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  a  right  Notion  of  true 
Merit,  nor  know  what  is  acceptable  to  Men  of 
Senfe.  They  love  nothing  but  what  is  ex- 
ceflive  and  extraordinary  ;  whereas  the  Judi- 
cious are  touch'd  only  with  what  is  natural. 
Phenice  would  think  {he  loft  a  part  of  her 
Reputation,  if  fhe  condefcend  to  talk  like 
other  People.  She  feems  to  be  afraid  of  be- 
ing underftood  ,  and  feeks  Periphrafes  and 
bombaft  Words    to  exprefs  the  moft  fmiple 
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Things :  Her  Servants  muft  have  Recourfe  to 
Interpreters  to  decypher  her  Commands. 

We  fee  People  v/hofe  whole  Life  is  a  conti- 
nual Round  of  Whim  and  Caprice,  and  that 
are  naturally  Enemies  to  Order.  The  ^eateft 
Pleafures  don't  affect  tl^tem,  unlefs  they  be  fan- 
tafticaland  extravagant,  wherein  they  takeDe-. 
light,  which  no  body  could  ever  think  of* 
*Th&y  neither  eat,  nor  drefs,  nor  lodge  like  o- 
th.er  Folks,  but  deviate,  in  all  they  do,  from 
the  common  "Ways  of  Mankind,  defiring  to 
fignalize  theinfelves  by  the  Extravagance  of  a 
capricious  and  particular  Fancy.  There's  no 
Fafhion  fo  humourfcme  but  they  ftill  out-do  it ; 
but  generally  their  Intentions  have  the  fame 
Character  as  their  W~it.  They  don't  tend  to 
a  better  or  rnore  commodious  Way  of  Living, 
but  only  to  make  them  taken  notice  of  at  any 
rate. 

Jealoufy  is  a  Source  of  a  thoufand  Imperti- 
nences :  The  Vapours  of  this  dark  Paffion  ob- 
icure  the  Light  of  the  Mind,  which  is  perpe- 
tually framing  Chimera's,  and  railing  Diflur- 
bance  to  itfelf  from  every  thing  in  the  World. 
That  which  gives  others  any  Pleafure,  puts 
them  into  inconceivable  Diforder.  Some  even 
carry  their  Jealoulies  to  their  MiftreiTes  Lap- 
dogs  and  Monkies,  and  are  out  of  Patience  to 
fee  them  laugh  and  play  with  thefe  Crea- 
tures. The  heft  Remedy  to  cure  this  Hu- 
mour, would  be  to  fhew  them  all  the  Extra- 
vagancies and  Follies  this  black  and  fanta- 
itick  Pailion  makes  them  guilty  of. 
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•  Inexorable  and  excefUve  Criticifm  has  com- 
monly ill  EiFe^ts,  and  does  but  little  Credit  to 
thofe  who  aim  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  an 
afFe(5^ed  Dillike,  and  Subtilties  over-ftrain'd  :  I 
had  rather  modeftly  praife  what  is  but  indiffe- 
rent, than  blame  what  is  good,  provided  there 
be  an  Handle  to  excufe  the  doubtful  Actions  of 
People,  who  had  no  premeditate  Defign  of  Mif- 
chief;  or  tlie  carelefs  Places  of  a  Book;  a  Man 
had  better  incline  to  the  good- natur'd  Side. 

They  that  think  they  have  Parts  above  the 
common  Standard,  fall  eafily  into  this  Fault ; 
they  fancy  they  are  oblig'd  to  fhew  their  De- 
licacy, to  give  a  great  Idea  of  their  Genius: 
They  give  no  body  Quarter,  but  unmercifully 
treat  all  forts  of  Authors.  They  would  think 
it  a  Detriment  to  them  if  they  fufFered  a  Book 
that  was  not  their  own  to  have  the  publick  Ap- 
probation :  'Tis  your  Extravagance,  Berillus^ 
to  be  always  diiFerent  from  the  common  Opi- 
nion; you  leave  the  Play-Houfe  with  a  mo- 
rofe  Look,  where  every  body  has  been  plea- 
fed.  You  were  feen  to  caft  infulting  Glances 
on  the  Pit,  and  give  thofe  a  pitying  Look  who; 
indulged  their  Laugh.  Do  you  think  that  no 
body  dares  laugh  without  asking  your  Per-= 
miiTion  ? 

Have  no  Commerce  with  thofe  of  fo  ill  a 
Fame,  that  you  can't  fee  them  without  lofing 
fome  of  your  Reputation:  'Tis  a  (hrevvd, 
Sign  that  a  Man  begins  to  relax  in  Virtue, 
when  he  prefers  agreeable  Perfons,  of  a  fufpe- 
(Sled  Probity,    before  others  whofe  Integrity. 
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is  unlveifally  acknowledged.  When  Sylverlna 
is  tax'd  v/ith  vifiting  "Women  of  a  loofe  Life, 
all  the  Reafon  fhe  gives  is,  that  fhe  had  rather 
divert  herfelfwiih  the  Coquets^  than  he  tired  with 
the  Avjiere.  This  is  an  unfound  Maxim  \  for 
we  run  the  rifque  of  quickly  refembling  thofe 
Whofe  Company  is  fo  agreeable  to  us. 

The  infmcere  Praifes  we  give  thofe  that  are 
in  the  wrong,  indulge  them  in  their  Caprices, 
as  perfuading  them  they  are  in  the  Right.  This 
makes  them  proud  and  infolent ;  they  exagge- 
rate all  the  imaginary  Affronts  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  teize  all  they  meet  with  the  Account 
of  their  Quarrels. 

Do  fo  much  Honour  to  thofe  that  fpeak  to 
you,  as  to  hear  them  out :  Scarce  have  they 
begun,  but  you  interrupt  them  with  precipitate 
Anfwers,  before  you  know  diftindlly  what  they 
have  to  fay.  'Tis  an  unpardonable  Incivility 
that  proceeds  from  a  great  Fund  of  Pride,  Stu- 
pidity, or  the  good  Opinion  of  your  own  Suf- 
ficiency, that  makes  you  think  you  take  things 
at  half  a  Word,  or  elfe  from  a  reftlefs  itch  of 
talking. 

That  which  makes  the  Converfation  of  Wo- 
men to  be  generally  infipid  and  diftaftful  is, 
that  they  will  be  always  talking ,  without 
giving  the  leaft  Attention  to  what  is  faid  to 
them:  They  gaggle  all  at  a  time;  as  if  it  was 
for  a  Wager,  who  (hould  make  the  greateft 
Nolle.  If  People  of  another  Climate,  where 
they  talk  with  more  Referve  and  Circumfpe- 
€^ion  ihould  be  prefent,  they  would  take  them 
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for  mad  Women,  and  would  be  infinitely  (\ii~ 
priz'd  at  the  Extravagance  of  our  Manners.. 
The  Rule  is,  to  give  him  that  has  began  the 
Relation  Time  to  make  an  End  of  it  at  his 
Leifure  :  You'll  always  find  fome  Opportuni- 
ties of  a  Paufe,  in  which  you  may  make  ycui 
Objections,  without  breaking  the  Thread  cf 
the  Narration. 

You  have  always,  Dorimoriy  a  fowre  Fer- 
ment within  you,  which  troubles  your  ov/a 
Repofe,  and  makes  you  trouble  that  of  others  ; 
you  are  conftantly  reproaching  them  without 
Foundation:  At  the  time  they  do  you  Service 
you  complain  of  being  neglecSled,  and  would 
ftill  have  them  do  fomething  further,,  after  thejr 
have  done  their  utmoft  for  you. 

Singularities,  of  any  kind,,  are  always  of- 
fenfive.  What  a  whimfical  Fancy  have  thofe 
that  love  to  alter  the  Fafhion  of  their  Cloaths  ? 
We  ought  to  go  as  others  do,  and  not  feek  to> 
be  admired  for  an  unufual  Drefs.  However,, 
there  are  Proportions  and  Decorums  to  be  ob- 
ferved  ^  old  Women  ought  not  to  follow  the 
Caprices  of  Youth.  Tiber ina^  who  is  upon 
the  decline ,  renders  herfelf  ridiculous  by 
her  Patches,  her  high  Head,  and  the  Gaw- 
dery  of  Ribbons,  that  fit  none  but  the  younger  . 
fort. 

The  Mode  in  France  is  the  very  Triumpb 
of  Caprice ;  that  which  charms  the  Eyes  to 
Day,  to  Morrow  is  exploded  by  pure  Whimfey.. 
If  a  Man  lived  an  hundred  Years,  and  care- 
ifully  prefer  ved  all  the  different  Gar  bo  he  wore^ 
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he  would  have  a  Wardrobe  for  the  moft  fanta- 
ilical  Mafquerade.  The  other  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope reproach  the  French  Incertalnty  in  this, 
but  perhaps  without  jufl  Reafon:  Thefe  fre- 
quent Changes  employ  abundance  of  Work- 
men, who  could  not  otherwife  tell  how  to 
live,  and  are  of  great  Advantage  to  Trade. 
We  fee,  too,  that  other  Nations,  with  all  their 
Phlegm,  fludy  thefe  Fafhions,  and  fubmit  to 
thefe  Caprices,  v/herein  there  always  ap- 
pears fomething  that  is  genteel,  and  well  ima- 
gin'd. 

They  that  appear  fo  compofed  and  fedate, 
are  fometimes  as  much  agitated  in  their  Soul  as 
the  moil  tumultuous  Perfons  ;  but,  for  all  this, 
"we  are  obliged  to  them  for  this  feeming  Tran- 
quility, whereof  they  have  all  the  Pain,  and 
others  all  the  Profit.  When  a  Man  knows - 
himfeif,  and  is  not  Mafter  of  his  PaiHons,  he 
ought  to  avoid  all  the  Occafions  of  expofing 
liis  ill  Humour.  Erajius  is  the  genteeleft  Man 
imaginable,  provided  he  does  not  play:  He 
growls,  he  rages,  he  fwears,  as  long  as  his 
lA  Luck  lails  5  he  has  no  Regard  for  Women 
of  Quality  he  plays  with  \  he  brutilhly  taxes 
them  with  their  Intrigues  and  Amours,  to  b« 
xevenged  of  his  bad  Fortune,  and  in  fome  fort 
repay  himfelf,  by  thefe  RudenefTes,  the  Money 
they  v/in  of  him.  Tho'  it  be  the  Men's  Part 
to  give  way  to  the  Ladies,  they  are  forced  to 
recede  iirf}:,  to  avoid  his  Caprices  and  odd  Hu- 
jTiours.  Erqftus^  and  others  like  him,  ought 
never  to  game> 
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The  Chara£ler  of  a  Liar  is  odious  and  con- 
temptible ;  fome  have  contra6led  fuch  an  Ha- 
bit of  Lying,  that  they  can't  forbear  it  even  in 
the  moft  indifferent  Things ;  they  are  laugh 'd 
at  to  their  Face,  and  are  not  credited,  even 
when  they  fpeak  Truth. 

Ti^iere's  no  reckoning  upon  the  Friendfliip 
of  People  that  deal  in  Slander,  becaufe  that 
Inclination  continually  over-rules  them  j  the 
Pleafure  they  take  in  Abufe,  makes  them  for- 
get that  their  Friends  are  concern'd  in  their  ill 
Stories  :  They  negle6l  all  Decoru?n,  and,  not 
confiderlng  how  they  incur  the  Contempt  of 
thofe  that  hear  them,  who  are  WitneiTes  of  fo 
extravagant  a  Proceeding,  they  facriiice  their 
Reputation  and  their  Friends  to  a  Jefb. 

Take  care  to  conceal  better  your  Jealoufj.es 
and  Miftrufts ;  you  have  a  Fancy  that  every 
body  has  a  Defign  to  deceive  you,  and  yon 
difcover  your  Uneafmefs  thereupon:  Thty 
that  are  fufpicious  of  all  Mankind,  are  not  al- 
ways the  honefleft  Men.  You  fay  that  your 
Servants  rob  you,  that  your  Wife  ruins  you, 
that  your  Children  carry  from  your  Houfe  every 
thing  they  meet  with  j  they  don't  fo  much  as 
think  of  it,  but  you'll  prompt  them  to  it  by 
your  ill-grounded  Sufpicions. 

'Tis  not  Science  that  fpoils  the  Mind,  but 
the  Fault  of  thofe  that  make  an  ill  Ufe  of  it : 
A  Man  who  has  his  Head  turned  to  Pedantry, 
the  more  learned  he  grows,  the  more  ridicu- 
lous he  becomes  ;  his  Difpofition,  Ways,  Man- 
ners, and  Difcourfes,  are  infecE^ed  with  the 
Difeaie  of  Pedantry.     He  is  intradable,  proud, 
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incivil,  unpolite,  opiniative.  On  the  contrary, 
a  Mind  well  turn'd  receives  the  finifhing  Stroke 
and  Polifhing  from  Science.  There's  nothing 
rude,  nor  wild,  nor  difguftful  in  his  Beha- 
viour. 

You  feem  reftlefs  and  diflurbed  at  others 
Commendations  \  that  Indignation  you  fhew, 
is  a  Sign  of  the  Littlenefs  and  Malignity  of 
your  Soul. 

The  fame  Principle,  that  gives  us  fo  much 
Pleafure  to  hear  ourfelves  praifed,  makes  us 
hear  others  commended  with  fo  much  Pain  ; 
we  ought  to  be  fo  much  Mafters  of  ourfelves, 
as  to  conceal  our  Vexation,  if  we  would  not 
have  others  merry  at  our  Coft :  They  take  a 
malicious  Pleafure  to  fee  the  Confufion  of  vain 
People,  and  to  give  them  fome  fenfible  Morti- 
fication. 

'Tis  a  Sign  of  the  Caprice  and  Magottry  of 
Women  to  delight  in  Diforder,  to  abandon 
the  Care  of  their  Houfes,  and  fuffer  their  Af- 
fairs to  run  Riot  by  pure  Negligence :  This 
Libertine  Life  has  a  thoufand  Difgufts  attend- 
ing it.  Their  domeflick  Neceilities  give  them 
cutting  Reflexions  every  Moment,  but  they  are 
paft  all  Difcipline,  when  they  are  ufed  to  this 
irregular  Life.  Spending  the  whole  Night  in 
Play,  fleeping  all  the  Day,  obferving  no  Or- 
der, no  Decency,  this  is  the  Syftem  of  their 
Life.  This  diforderly  Conduct  is  ftrangely 
reliihing,  which  makes  a  more  even  and  regur 
iar  Life  irkfomeand  diftaftefuL 
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Adriajius  refolves  and  unrefolves  in  the  fame 
Moment ;  his  reftlefs  and  defultory  Soul  flu- 
ctuates from  oiie  Thought  to  another  ;  what 
pleafed  him  in  the  Morning,  difpleafes  him  at 
Night :  He  promifes  and  refufes  the  fame  thing 
to  the  fame  Perfon  in  the  fame  Moment.  He 
began  building  an  Houfe  in  the  City,  which  re- 
mains unfinifh'd,  becaufe  he  had  laid  out  the 
Money  defign'd  for  it  upon  a  Piece  of  Land. 
He  was  firll:  of  the  College,  but  he  chang'd 
his  Gown  and  Band  into  a  Cravat,  and  Equi- 
page of  a  Mufqueteer,  The  Army,  the  firft 
Campaign,  feem'd  too  tumultuous  a  Bufinefs, 
at  prefent  therefore  he  prefers  the  Quiet  of  the 
Bar,  and  thinks  of  buying  an  Office  of  the 
Robe  ;  but  he  waits  iirft  to  determine  whether 
he  fhall  not  take  a  Gown  and  CafTock. 

For  Men  of  the  Sword  and  Gown  recipro- 
cally to  flight  and  difefteem  one  another,  is  a 
Cuflom  pretty  much  eftablifh'd,  though  it 
cannot  precifely  be  faid  upon  what  Founda- 
tion :  But  for  a  Man  of  the  Robe  to  defpife 
thofe  of  his  Profeflion,  is  a  Whimfey  that  one 
would  think  fliould  have  no  Example.  This 
Maggot,  perhaps,  proceeds  from  hence,  that 
no  body  is  content  with  his  Condition  ;  and 
yet  the  only  Means  of  an  happy  Life  is  to 
keep  within  our  own  Dimenfions,  and  confider 
our  State  on  its  moft  favourable  Sides.  The 
natural  Inconftancy  of  Men,  and  Hopes  of  be- 
ing more  happy  in  another  Profeffion,  makes 
them  often  take  wrong  Meafures.  A  rich 
young  Abbot  renounces  the  Repofes  of  an  Ec- 
cleftaltick    Life,  to  throw  liimfeif  into  the- 
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Tumult  of  Arms.  Young  Magiftrates,  tired 
with  dragging  their  Robes  after  them,  abandon 
the  Magiftrature  for  a  Poft  ill  the  Army.  How 
whimfical  is  this! 

They  that  are  always  tormenting  themfelves 
can  feldom  fuffer  thofe  they  live  with  to  be  at 
Refl,  but  make  them  bear  the  Pain  of  their  ill 
Humour  ;  when  their  Difcontents  are  reafon- 
able,  they  are  more  eafily  borne  with  :  But 
who  can  fufFer  the  Fantaflicalnefs  of  People 
whom  Fortune  fmiles  upon,  who  live  in  Wealth  ^ 
and  Eafe,  who  have  no  Trouble  upon  their 
Hands,  and  y^t  are  preyed  upon  by  a  gloomy 
Melancholy ,  without  knowing  the  Reafon 
v/hy  ?  They  are  continually  making  lamenta- 
ble Complaints  of  their  ill  Fortune ;  they  are 
well  cloath'd,  well  houfed,  well  fed,  well  fer- 
ved,  and  have  nothing  wanting,  and  yet  they 
are  unhappy  ;  but  they  are  to  thank  their  fan- 
taftical  Humour  for  it. 

.  Jealoufy  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  an  ill-turn'd 
Mind,  and  a  bafe  and  groveling  Soul ;  'tis  a  fe-  - 
cret  Reproach  a  Man  makes  to  himfelf  of  hi« 
want  of  Merit :  He  diftrufts  himfelf,  and  fears 
to  be  outfhone  by  others  of  a  more  fubftantial 
Worth.  People  tainted  with  this  Poifon, 
fpitefully  behold  others  Succefs;  the  Luftre  of 
their  Virtue  dazzles  their  jealous  Eyes,  and  they 
cabal  and  ufe  all  forts  of  Artifice  to  diminifh  it. 
'Tis  a  wretched  thing  to  eftablifh  ourfelves  up- 
on others  Ruin^  and  a  very  fcandalous  Way  to 
Fame. 

We  fee  People  of  fo  whimfical  a  Temper, 
that  they  can't  fuifer  any  thing  above  them. 

The 
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The  Merit  of  others  dazzles  and  confounds 
them  j  they  fear  their  Competitors  Advance- 
ment, and  can't  pardon  Fortune  the  Favours 
v/hich  {he  ihews  them. 

Rancour,  Spite,  and  Jealoufy,  are  the  Cau- 
fes  of  the  httle  Pleafure  Men  take  in  one  ano- 
ther ;  they  make  it  a  Point  of  Honour  to  de- 
fend their  extravagant  Opinions,  which,  when 
they  have  once  advanced,  tho'  never  fo  unrea- 
fonably,  all  the  Arguments  in  the  World  can 
never  cure  them  of  their  Obftinacy. 

There's  more  Honour  than  is  imagined  in 
receding  from  an  Opinion;  a  worthy  Man, 
who  is  fenfible  of  his  Miftake,  takes  another 
Road,  and  fairly  acknowledges  his  Error.  A 
heady  and  prefumptuous  Fool  thinks  his  Glory 
-  is  intereiled  to  maintain  his  Point,  and  not  own 
himfelf  in  the  wrong;  but  whatever  he  fays  to 
confirm  his  firftPofitions,  betrays  his  Ignorance 
and  ill  Nature.  Is  it  fo  rare  a  thing  for  Men 
to  be  deceiv'd,  that  they  muft  think  it  a  Dif- 
grace  to  make  a  Blunder?  'Tis  moredifho-. 
nourable  to  defend  it  with  an  obflinate  Conceit- 
ed nefs. 

There's  no  Remedy  to  the  Whims  and  ill 
Humour  of  fome  People,  the  leaft  Trifle  puts 
them  into  Fury  that  there  is  no  appeafmg : 
They  magnify  Obje6ts  to  feek  out  Reafons  for 
their  ill  Humour,  and  blacken  all  Things  v/ith 
their  Spleen :  They  think  we  alyvays  defign 
to  vex  and  affront  them,  and  when  once  the 
Fire  of  their  Paflion  blazes,  they  can  no  more 
recover  their  Senfes.  The  way  to  prevent 
falling   into    thefe  whimfical  Extravagancies, 

would 
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would  be  to  confult  their  Reafon  in  the  Inter- 
vals, when  'tis  difengaged  from  the  gloomy  Me- 
lancholy that  overcafts  it. 

To  be  angry  on  frivolous  Occafions,  is  a 
Sign  of  Rufticity,  or  a  bad  Education ;  well- 
bred  People  are  not  eafily  difturbed,  they  don't 
feem  to  hear  every  thing  that  is  faid,  they  make 
Allowances  for  the  Freaks  and  Caprices  of 
Men  with  whom  they  converfe:  Proud  and 
haughty  People,  if  they  have  but  indifferent 
Senfe,  or  are  but  little  converfant  with  the 
World,  can  fuffer  nothing,  and  think  us  al- 
ways wanting  in  our  due  Refpe<^s.  Hence 
they  are  always  in  the  plaintive  Strain,  and  we 
are  commonly  obliged  to  bear  very  keen  Re- 
proaches. 

If  they  are  impertinently  angry,  and  one 
takes  upon  him  to  make  them  fenfible  of  their 
unjuft  Proceeding,  they  forget  their  firft  Quar- 
rel, to  make  a  perfonal  one  with  him  who  at- 
tempts to  bring  them  to  Reafon.  V/e  have 
feen  People  break  with  their  beft  Friends  who 
did  their  utmoft  to  retrieve  them  from  a  fcurvy  - 
Affair,  or  hinder  them  from  plunging  deeper  in 
the  Mire.  Men  are  fuch  Idolaters  of  their 
own  Notions,  and  they  are  fo  ftrangely  fanta- 
ftical,  as  to  chufe  rather  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
eternal  Vexations,  than  to  confefs  they  are  in 
the  wrong,  in  Things  wherein  they  are  moll: 
unreafonable. 


Of 
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Of  Falfe  Delicacy, 

^"T^IS  not  always  the  Teft  of  Wit  to  be 
-*-  over-fqueamiih  ;  that  falfe  Delicacy  ge- 
nerally grows  upon  a  Stock  of  ill  Humour  or 
ill  Breeding  :  Well-bred  and  polite  Perfons  ea- 
fily  excufe  or  difTemble  others  little  Faults,  not 
that  thty  are  infenfible  of  them,  but  they  to- 
lerate and  excufe  'em  by  good  Nature,  to  fpare 
the  Guilty  the  Confufion  of  them. 

To  what  Ufe  in  human  Conyerfation  are 
thofe  People  to  be  put,  that  always  run  coun- 
ty to  the  reft,  and  cenfure  what  every  body 
approves?  They  can  find  nothing  that  can 
iouch  and  pleafe  them,  and  they  think  by  that 
affected  Nicenefs  to  get  the  Reputation  of  an 
exquifite  Tafte.  But  inftead  of  it  they  are  re- 
garded as  Mifanthropijis^  that  ought  to  be  ba- 
nifhed  Society,  or  as  Fools  that  want  common 
Senfe,  and  would  affume  a  Superiority,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  nice  and  difficult. 

That  ftudied  Delicacy  you  afre6l  in  every 
thing,  makes  you  confider'd  in  the  World  as  a 
conceited  Fop;  there's  no  body,  of  what 
Merit  foever,  can  content  you  :  The  moft 
regular  Features  of  the  fineft  Faces,  to  you 
are  unproportionate  and  deform'd  ;  all  the 
V^ittieft  Things   you   hear   can't  make  you 

fmile : 
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fmile  :  The  finefl:  Scenes  of  the  belt  Comedies 
make  you  gape  and  nod,  and  when  every  body 
burfts  v/ith  laughing,  you  Teem  fplenetick  and 
tir'd.  Are  thefe  Vapours,  or  the  EiTe6iof  your 
bad  Judgment,  or  Capricioufnefs  ? 

The  Choice  of  the  Company  we  keep  is 
one  of  the  Things  we  ought  moil  to  ftudy  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  falfe  Delicacy,  or  a  ridicu- 
lous Vanity,  to  be  familiar  with  none  but  Per- 
sons of  Quality,  and  reje6i:  thofe  of  meaner 
Birth:  Perfonai  Merit  fhouid  take  Place  of 
Titles  in  our  Eileem.  The  Converfation  with 
great  Lords  is  not  the  moft  agreeable ;  their 
Manners  are  not  always  anfv/erable  to  their 
Extraction.  Thofe  that  wear  the  Titles  of 
Vifcounts  and  Marqueffes,  have  commonly  a 
great  deal  of  the  Vulgar  in  their  Souls. 

The  common  Infatuation  of  People  meanly 
born,  who  have  made  their  Fortune,  is  to  put 
themfelves  on  a  Level  with  thofe  of  the  firft 
Quality,  and  difdain  their  Equals ;  they  pre- 
fently  forget  what  they  were  before  their  Rife : 
Their  Train,  and  Table,  and  high  Play,  v/ith 
the  Deferences  that  are  paid  them,  infenfibly 
accuftom  them  to  believe  that  their  Wealth 
equals  them  with  Peers,  and  make  them  defpife 
thofe  that  are  not  able  to  live  fo  great. 

One  kind  of  Impertinents,  that  I  find  very 
troublefome,  are  thofe  that  relifii  nothing 
that  is  faid  to  them ,  'tis  in  vain  you  endea- 
vour to  divert  them,  and  recompence  them  for 
the  Trouble  of  their  Vifit :  Nothing  touches 

them. 
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them,  and  their  Wearinefs  appears  upon  their 
uneafy  Face.  They  do  nothing  but  rub  their 
Eyes,  and  continually  ask  what  a  Clock  it  is, 
even  as  foon  as  they  are  enter'd.  Thofe  that 
are  fo  fquearai/b,  have  Reafon  to  apprehend 
.that  others  are  as  v/eary  of  their  Company. 

How  many  Troubles  and  Difquiets  might 
we  fave  ourfelves,  if  we  were  not  nettled  at 
what  others  fay  of  us  ?  How  many  uneafy 
Moments  does  a  falfe  Delicacy  give  us  ?  'Tis 
true,  this  great  Moderation  is  a  Virtue  of  dif- 
ficult Attainm^ent,  and  very  fevere  Pra£lice ; 
but  the  Repofe  it  brings  with  it  is  a  fuiEcient 
Recompence  for  the  Pains  we  take  in  the  Con- 
queft.  I  would  as  foon  bawl  at  the  Bar,  as  be 
expofed  to  perpetual  Eclair cifme?jts.  If  what 
.  v/e  are  charged  with  be  true,  we  mull  filence 
Obloquy  by  reforming  it ;  if  it  be  falfe,  'tis  not 
ourPerlbn  that's  attack'd,  but  our  Shadow,  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  difturb'd:  The  flighting 
fuch  Difcourfes  pulls  out  all  their  Sting,  and 
deprives  the  Authors  of  the  malicious  Pleafure 
they  take  in  Slander.  When^  we  are  too  ten- 
der, we  can't  promife  ourfelves  much  Repofe, 
but  are  made  the  Mark  for  all  that  love  to  vex 
us. 

'Tis  this  falfe  Delicacy  that  renders  Wo- 
men's Converfation  fo  generally  incommodious. 
The  leaft  Word  that  is  faid  to  their  Difadvan- 
tage,  which  they  always  interpret  to  the  worll 
Senfe,  gives  them  ftrange  Difturbance,  and 
they  make  lamentable  Complaints  of  it  where- 
ever  they  come.  The  moft  intimate  Friends 
can't  pardon  one  another  any  thing  j  moft  of 

their 
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their  Converfations  pafs  in  Explications  and 
Apology,  to  give  a  good  Meaning  to  what  is 
faid  or  thought  concerning  them.  It  requires 
to  be  fomething  more  than  Woman  to  be  above 
this  pettifh  Delicacy,  and  not  to  take  Fire  on 
fo  impertinent  Occafions. 

To  meet  w^ith  Satisfaction  in  the  Commerce 
of  the  World,  we  mufl:  ufe  ourfelves  to  live 
with  all  forts  of  People,  and  never  give  any 
premeditate  Affront :  There's  not  fo  little  an 
Enemy  but  may  hurt  us,  and  make  us  fpend 
fome  uneafy  Hours. 

'Tis  not  always  by  Apologies,  and  making 
the  moft  Noife,  that  we  beft  juftify  ourfelves  5 
a  Man  of  Honour,  whofe  Confcience  has  no- 
thing to  reproach  him,  when  he  is  unjuftly  ac- 
cufed,  modeftly  gives  bis  Reafons  :  \i  they  are 
not  admitted,  he  refts  fatisfied  with  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  his  own  Heart,  compenfating  him- 
felf  by  the  Pleafure  of  his  Innocency,  for  the 
Injuftice  that  is  done  him,  and  by  his  Tran- 
quility giving  a  new  Luftre  to  the  Clearnefs  of 
his  Virtue.  Delicate  People  can't  fliile  their 
Refentments,  but  retort  .their  Affronts  by  tart 
and  injurious  Replies,  Vvhich  are  but  doubtful 
Proofs  of  Innocence. 

Fames  in  Oftentation  of  his  eminent  Sci- 
ence, and  nice  Palate,  can't  refolve  to  own 
any  thing  good  that  others  do :  He  never  ap- 
proved a  Sermon,  a  Plea,  or  a  Comedy.  -  Is 
this  want  of  Judgment,  or  Jealoufy  ?  'Tis. 
one  of  the  two.  He  has  too  little  Senfe,  and 
too  great  an  Opinion  of  himfelf  to  praife  the 
excellent  Works  of  others  3  but  in  Recompence 
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he  continually   boafts  of  his  own,  which  are 
abominable. 

The  ufe  of  Ceremonies  is  almoft  out  of 
Date,  and  I  think  there  was  Reafon  to  repeal 
thefe  Laws  of  Conftraint;  and  yet  there  are 
fome  Formalifts  who  think  themfelves  negle- 
cted, if  you  don't  pay  them  certain  Devoirs 
they  demand.  You  muft  content  them ;  the 
great  Rule  being  to  humour  the  Tafte  of  thofe 
we  are  obliged  to  live  with.  Why  fhould  we 
go  purpofely  to  ofFend  them,  for  the  fake  of  a 
Bow  not  made  to  their  Humour,  or  not  fub- 
miffive  and  refpedful  enough. 

If  you  fland  too  much  upon  Formalities, 
and  are  over-exceptious  with  thofe  of  your 
own  Society,  you'll  be  avoided  as  a  Mifan- 
thropiji.  We  fee  fuch,  as  to  be  thought  deli- 
cate, carry  their  Delicacy  even  to  Morofenefs; 
they  like  nothing,  and  admire  nothing,  content 
only  to  admire  themfelves :  The  Misfortune  is, 
that  they  have  no  other  Admirers.  Intoxica- 
ted with  their  own  Complacency  in  their  own 
rare  Qi^ialities,  they  can  fee  nothing  in  others 
deferving  their  Attention. 

The  Wits  are  wondroully  out  in  thinking 
we  are  obliged  to  them  ;  Wit  in  the  prefent 
Age  is  not  fo  extraordinary  a  thing,  as  to  give 
any  great  Dlilinclion  :  Thefe  People  are  not 
always  the  beft  Company,  being  never  fatis- 
fied  with  what  others  do :  But  they  commonly 
affeCl  only  a  falfe  Delicacy,  to  affume  an  Air 
of  Authority,  and  to  determine  fovereignly  of 
all  the  Produds  of  the  Mind, 

Men 
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Men  Vv'ould  quickly  be  perfe6l5  if  they  had 
the  fame  Penetration  and  Zeal  to  correal:  their 
own  Faults,  as  they  have  to  reform  others.  V/e 
fufFer  by  the  ill  Qiialities  of  our  Neighbours, 
and  therefore  would  have  them  part  with  them; 
but  do  they  fuffer  lefs  by  our  Imperfections,  and 
fhould  we  not  fave  them  that  Pain  by  corre- 
cting ourfelves  ? 

How  attentive  and  quick- fighted  are  we  to 
obferve  all  that  is  ofFenfive  in  others  !  How  fe- 
vere  are  the  Rules  v/e  lay  down  for  their  Beha- 
viour! How  indulgent  are  v/e  to  ourfelves! 
How  carelefs  to  get  rid  of  our  ill  Habits  !  We 
commonly  grow  grey  without  perceiving  them, 
or  if  we  are  fenfible  of  our  Faults,  we  are  too 
lazy  to  take  all  the  necefTaiy  Cautions  to  get 
free  of  them;  at  leall  let  us  not  exclaim  againft  " 
thofe  who  have  the  fame  Faults  and  Lazinefs 
with  ourfelves. 

The  only  Occupation  of  fome  People  is  to 
find  Fault,  and  cenfure  whatever  they  fee  or 
hear,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  excufed  that 
falfe  Delicacy  and  whimfical  Morofenefs,  if 
they  kept  their  Thoughts  to  themfelves,  and 
did  not  publifh  them  too  lightly  :  'Tis  a  Mi- 
ftake  to  think  to  pafs  for  a  good  Judge,  by  be- 
ing fo  fevere  a  Critick.  The  continual  Aver- 
fions  of  the  Mind  are  Symptoms  of  its  IndK- 
pofition,  as  the  Diflike  of  Food  is  a  Sign  of 
the  ill  Temper  of  the  Body. 

It  is  not  to  be  expe<51;ed  that  Women  fhould 
have  the  leaft  Complaifance  for  one  another ; 
whether  it  be  Delicacy,  or  the  EfFeft  of  their 
Spleen,   they  give  no  Quarter,   efpecially  if 

there . 
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there  be  any  Rivalihip,  or  fecret  Intereft  i*i 
the  Cafe.  They  ought,  however,  to  keep  in 
their  Refledtlons,  without  imparting  to  the 
Publick,  the  Difcoveries  they  have  made  to  the 
Difad'/antage  of  their  Rivals. 

Men  are  willing  enough  to  be  rallied  for 
fome  Vices,  and  fometimes  are  the  fir  ft  to 
fpeak  of  them.  But  it  diftracSts  them  to  have 
their  bodily  Defeats  ridiculed,  which  are  obvi- 
ous to  all  the  World.  He  that  will  give  you 
leave  to  laugh  at  his  Gallantries,  will  be  horri- 
bly affronted  to  hear  of  his  Squinting  or  Lame- 
nefs,  though  it  be  none  of  his  Fault.  Whence 
proceeds  this  falfj  Delicacy  for  natural  Imper- 
fe6tions,  whilfl  moral  ones,  which  we  might 
reform  are  reckoned  as  nothing  at  all  ? 

The  Reafon  why  Men  fo  little  profit  by  o- 
thers  Di regions,  is,  that  their  Advice  is  not 
ask'd  with  a  fmcere  Defign  to  follov/  it.  They 
would  have  the  Refolutions  they  have  taken 
approved,  the  Springs  whereof  they  conceal 
with  a  great  deal  of  Myftery  and  Difguife. 

Human  Prudence  is  leldom  Proof  againfl 
the  Treacheries  of  our  Friends,  becaufe  we 
don't  diftruft  them.  But  a  Man  muft  be  a 
Cully  with  a  witnefs,  who  is  deceiv'd  by  his 
Enemies,  becaufe  he  ouglit  to  be  always  in 
Sufpicion  of  them.  The  more  eafy  they  feem 
to  be  reconcii'd,  and  the  more  fpecious  are 
their  Pretences,  the  more  we  ought  to  fland  ■ 
upon  our  Guard.  An  able  General  is  never 
more  vigilant  to  obierve  the  Motions  of  the 
Enemy,  and  to  avoid  Surprize,  than  when 
Peace  is  in  Agitation. 

N  That 
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That  which  makes  common  Converfatlon 
fb  naufeous,  are  the  Applaufes  beftowedon  Fol- 
lies. Narrow  Souls  admire  every  thing,  and 
cry  up  the  leaft  Trifles  that  ought  to  be  let  pafs. 
That  which  becomes  a  well-bred  Man  onthefe 
Occafions,  is,  to  fay  nothing.  It  would  be  a 
criminal  Complaifance  to  applaud  ofFenfive 
Fooleries  j  it  would  be  like  wife  a  faulty  Deli- 
cacy, to  bear  with  nothing  but  what  is  exqui- 
fite,  and  to  exprefs  Contempt  for  every  thing 
that  is  flat  and  trivial. 

In  giving  Counfels  we  are  lefs  concern'd  for 
the  Event  of  the  Thing,  than  the  Succefs  of  our 
Advice:  We  would  have  it  taken,  and  common- 
ly make  a  perfonal  Affair  of  a  thing  that  no 
ways  relates  to  us.  Modeftly  propofe  your  Ar- 
guments that  your  Opinion  bottoms  on,  and 
don't  difcover  a  prefumptuous  and  fufficient  Air, 
that  denotes  your  fecret  Complacency  in  your 
Merit.  Confider  that  your  Advice  is  confult- 
€d  for  the  Succefs  of  an  Affair,  and  not  for  the 
lake  offiiewingthe  Brightnefsof  your  Parts. 

A  fufpiciousMan  is  hard  to  be  convers'd  with, 
becaufe  we  muff  have  great  Precautions,  not  to 
give  him  Umbrage.  Perfons  of  Imall  Merit 
are  always  upon  Thorns :  They  may  take 
every  thing  hy  the  wrong  handle  3  they  think 
there  is  feme  Myffery  and  politick  Meaning  in 
*?very  Laugh;  the  leaff  Sign  or  Gefture  wounds 
their  Imagination  ;  they  ilill  think  others  talk 
of  them,  and  that  not  to  their  AdvantageTliey 
take  you  brutally  to  task,  and  demand  Expli- 
caiioa  for  Affronts  you  never  defign'd  them. 


'T[s 
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*Tis  fometimes  out  of  Policy  that  fome  Peo- 
ple complain,  as  tho'  we  did  not  do  Juflice 
to  their  Merit.  Their  Confcience  common- 
ly gives  them  fmart  Reproaches,  and  they  en- 
deavour, by  their  continual  Complaints,  to 
make  it  thought  that  they  are  opprefled  unjuft-" 
ly,  at  leaft  to  move  their  Pity,  who  are  not 
at  the  Pains  to  trace  their  Condu<Sl  nearly,  but 
rather  take  their  Word  for  it. 

I  can't  divine  what  Pleafure  fome  People 
take  in  complaining  conftantly  they  are  mife- 
rable.  They  have  fome  fecret  Pride  in  it,  to 
let  us  know,  that  their  Merit  is  ill  ufed  or  iil 
rewarded.  But  thefe  perpetual  Lamentations 
are  very  tedious  to  thofe  that  hear  them  ;  for 
the  fame  Principle  that  gives  us  Pleafure  in  be- 
moaning our  Misfortunes,  gives  others  Pain 
to  pity  us.  Julia  is  a  very  amiable  Woman, 
but  fhe  is  continually  lamenting,  and  you  can't 
be  one  of  her  Friends,  unlefs  you  fympathize 
in  her  Miferies.  Having  enumerated  all  the 
Diftempers  (lie  thinks  flie  is  attack'd  with,  {he 
falls  foul  on  her  perfecuting  Fortune,  the  Inju- 
ftice  of  her  Enemies,  the  Indifference  of  her 
Friends,  who  have  not  all  that  Warmth  for 
her  Intereft  fhe  defi res.  Laflly,  fhe  would 
move  Compaffion,  and  that's  lier  Folly.  W^e 
fee  her  in  good  Plight,  fufficient  to  make  us 
think  (he  enjoys  a  perfect  Health  ;  and  yet 
fhe  continually  retreats  to  the  Delicacy  of  her 
Complexion,  to  the  Vapours  and  Headach, 
and  fatigues  all  the  World  with  the  Account 
of  her  Infirmitie.s.  Thefe  Ideas,  which  put 
us  in  Mind  of  Medicines  and  Doctors,  are  dif- 
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guftful :  Our  Diftempers  fhould  be  talk'd  of 
as  little  as  poflible.  As  'Julia  is  always  com- 
plaining, the  World  is  even  with  her,  and  I 
Snd  no  body  that  pities  her. 

People  of  but  indifferent  Senfe,  have  feldom 
Complaifance;  they  pride  themfelves  in  their 
Difgufls  and  inflexible  Cenfures.  They  put 
on  a  difdainful  Look,  when  you  commend  a- 
ny  thing  that  is  good  before  them.  They  have 
r.o  Command  of  their  Indignation,  but  carry 
their  ill  Humour  fo  far  as  to  affront  thofe  who 
are  juft  to  others  Merit,  and  fenfible  of  the 
Beauties  of  a  Work. 

Avoid ,  as  you  tender  your  own  Repofe, 
thofe  People  that  are  fo  circumfpe^t  and  fcru- 
pulous  to  have  all  their  Refpe^ts  paid  them  e- 
"ven  to  the  leaft  Punctilio's.  The  leaft  Deco- 
rum that  (hall  have  been  omitted  unawares, 
makes  them  fret  and  fume,  as  if  they  were 
wounded  to  the  Quick.  The  fame  Principle 
that  perfuades  them  every  thing  is  their  due, 
poffelfes  them  that  they  owe  nothing  to  others  ; 
and  they,  without  more  ado,  difpenfe  with 
the  moil  effential  Duties.  Am'inta  complains 
that  no  body  vifited  her,  the  Day  fhe  had  the 
Head-ach;  but  fhe  never  fo  much  as  fent  an 
How  do  ye  ?  to  one  of  her  Friends  that  was 
dangeroufly  ill. 

'Tis  an  Error  to  believe  that  the  Works  of 
former  Ages  excell'd  thofe  of  ours.  That  Affe- 
iSlation  alv/ays  to  praife  the  Ancients,  is  fome- 
times  a  fly  way  of  cenfuring  the  Moderns  ; 
and  'tis  a  morofe  Nicenefs  or  fecret  Jealoufy, 
l;hat  makes  them  expofe  an  Opinion  againll: 

their 
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their  own  Reafon.  Endoxus  would  never  rack 
his  Brain  for  fine  Expreffions  to  commend  the 
Ancients,  if  the  Applaufes  Titus^s  Works  de- 
ferved  did  not  provoke  his  Jealoufy.  He  cares 
not  a  Farthing  for  the  Ancients ;  but  v/ouM 
humble,  and  if  poflible  ruin  this  Modern  , 
that  he  may  fliare  of  his  Spoils,  and  enrich 
himfelf  with  the  Ruin  of  his  Credit.  He  makes 
it  a  meritorious  thing  to  defpife  every  thing 
that's  new,  to  have  it  underilood  that  he  has 
the  Tafte  of  Antiquity  ;  when  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  certain  he  knows  not  an  Author  of 
AugiiJhLs\  Age.  To  pafs  a  right  Judgment  of 
a  Piece,  it  ought  to  be  confider'd  feparatcly, 
all  Prejudice  apart.  Jealoufy,  Party- St  rife, 
and  Fa(Si:ions  warp  the  Underftanding,  and 
hinder  it  from  receiving  the  true  Idea  of  a  Fa- 
vourite. 

Subtilizing  over  much  in  point  of  Author,?, 
is  not  always  the  fign  of  a  good  Wit  \  bat 
commonly  of  a  fordid  Jealoufy.  You  are  mad 
to  hear  others  Works  commended,  and  there's 
no  Artifice  but  you  ufe  to  vilify  tliem,  efpeci- 
ally  when  you  pretend  to  the  Glory  of  a  fine 
Pen:  But  if  you  are  infe6led  with  this  Diftem- 
per,  be  cautious  how  you  difcover  the  lealt 
Symptom  of  it.  Your  Afi'e6i:ation  and  Diflii<:es, 
the  Contempt  you  exprefs  to  your  Rivals  and 
their  Works,  will  contribute  nothing  to  your 
Reputation,  but  only  ferve  to  make  you  con- 
fider'd as  an  envious  Man. 
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Of  Decorums. 


'T^HE  Science  of  RefpecSts  is,  as  I  may  fay, 
-*•  the  Soul  of  Society,  which  teaches  us  to 
pay  every  one  what  belongs  to  them  \  and  fa 
difpofes  our  A<3;ions  that  no  body  may  be  of- 
fended with  them.  The  Obfervance  of  De- 
corum^  fufiaces  to  guard  ofF  Ridicule^  and  pre- 
vent all  juft  Complaints  of  us.  We  mull 
make  great  Reflexions,  to  diftinguifh  what's 
convenient,  from  what's  to  be  avoided.  De- 
cencies are  of  an  infinite  Extent,  Sexes,  Ages,, 
ProfeiTions,  Characters,  Times  and  Places,  de- 
mand different  Devoirs ;  which  DiflferenceS. 
mufl  be  known  and  pra6tifed,  if  we  would  ht 
acceptable  to  the  World  :  whatever  Merit  you 
liave,  if  you  are  negligent  of  Decorum  you'll 
pafs  for  an  unpoliili'd  Perfon ;  deftitute  of  the 
Art  of  Living,  and  infenfible  of  what  canpleafei. 
How  is  it  poffible  for  People  grofly  ignorant 
of  Decorum^  to  pleafe  the  Genteel  and  Well- 
bred  ?  Their  A6lions,  Words,  Geftures,  Walks, 
are  fo  many  Impertinencies.  Decofum  is  learnt 
in  the  School  of  the  World,  which  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  Politenefs  and  Agreements. 

If  we  would  pleafe,  we  mufl  ftudy  the  dif- 
ferent Refpects  we  ow^  to  all  forts  of  Perfona 
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according  to  their  different  Chara£ters :  For 
there's  no  Decency  in  treating  every  body  a- 
like  5  and  paying  the  fame  Deference  to  a 
Wretch,  as  to  a  Man  of  Merit. 

'Tis  certain  that  the  Exterior  conftitutes  the 
leaft  part  of  a  worthy  Man's  Merit :  Yet  he 
that  is  of  a  Profeffion  that  requires  Gravity 
and  Referve,  can't  neglect  Externals,  without 
/bme  fort  of  Degradation  and  Diminution  of 
his  Dignity.  A  great  Magiftrate  would  not 
venture  to  appear  in  publick ,  in  colour'd 
Cloaths  and  a  Crevat.  If  fome  of  the  younger 
fort  take  a  Liberty  herein,  they  are  never  the 
more  efteem'd  for  it.  'Tis  juft  as  if  an  Eccle- 
fiaiHck  fhould  v/ear  a  different  Habit  from 
what  belong'd  to  his  Profeflion. 

You'll  fee  Clitus^  a  young  French  Abbot^ 
6f  two  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Year,  pretend  that 
his  Riches  ought  to  fuperfede  the  Modefty  of 
a  Clergyman.  You  find  him  commonly  in  a 
Red  Coat,  becaufe  Black  fecms  too  iblemn  and 
grave  for  him  ;  and  he  fays  he  won't  be  con- 
demn'd  to  Mourning  all  his  Life.  His  Library 
confifls  of  Romances  and  Novels.  He  has  the 
Look,  the  Deportment,  the  Head,  and  Heart 
of  a  Trooper;  and  is  forry  he  can't  make 
Campaigns.  The  time  he  fpends  at  his  Toilet 
and  vifiting  the  Ladies,  gives  him  not  Leifure 
to  fay  his  Prayers,  and  recite  his  Breviary : 
But  however  he  orders  it  to  be  faid  by  his  Valet 
de  Chainbrc. 

Complaifince  is  the  moft  charmijig  Thing 
for  Society,  and  the  iurcfl  way  to  the  Friend- 
Ihip  of  Men ;  but  then  it  mull  be  moderated  ; 
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when  it  is  exceffive  it  grows  infipid  5  therefore 
we  muft  confider  what  Reafon  and  Decency 
require  of  us.  'Tis  not  Complaiiance  impli- 
citly to  efpoufe  every  Caprice,  but  Flattery 
and  Folly. 

It  requires  but  little  Pains  to  be  civil  and 
complaifant,  with  good  natur'd  People,  who 
conform  to  all  our  Caprices,  and  fubmit  to  all 
our  Defires  J  but  it  requires  a  great  Stock  of 
Addrefs  and  Condefcenfion,  to  live  with  thofe 
'Maggots,  who  follow  only  the  Torrent  of  a 
proud  and  irregular  Humour. 

He  can't  be  an  honeft  Man  who  is  not  a  faith- 
fui  Guardian  of  the  Secrets  intrufted  to  him 
by  his  Friends  J  even  after  be  has  broke  all 
Commerce  with  them.  We  are  not  privileged 
to  difpofe  of  a  thing  which  we  are  only  made 
Truiiees  of:  l^  their  diforderly  Condudt  will 
not  permit  us  to  fee  them,  our  own  Duty  com- 
mands us  to  be  faithful. 

The  firft  Thought  that  occurs  in  any  Rup- 
ture with  a  Friend,  is  to  fay  all  we  know  in 
Difparagement  of  his  Condu£i,  and  Jufiifica- 
tion  of  our  own.  We  ftudioufly  expofe  all  his 
ill  Proceedings ;  difcover  Secrets  to  his  Dif- 
grace,  committed  to  us  in  the  time  of  his 
Friendfhip. 

This  is  an  infamous  Method  of  Revenge,and 
commonly  the  Caufe  of  great  Remorfe  5  for 
upon  Reconciliation,  we  are  vex'd  and  con- 
founded at  our  Levity,  when  the  injured  Per- 
fon  is  made  fenfible  of  the  ill  Turns  we  have 
ferved  him.  In  thefe  tempeiluous  Seafons,  we 
ought  to   be  very  circumfped,  that  nothing 
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efcape  us  which  we  fhall  have  Reafon  to  repent 
of. 

Nothing  better  demonftrates  the  Folly  and 
Vanity  of  an  human  Mind,  than  that  Impa- 
tience to  tell  every  thing  wq  know.  'Tis  Nuts 
to  vain  People  to  declare  what  Confidents 
they  are  made  ;  and  to  leave  no  doubt  of  it, 
they  rehearfe  their  Secrecies;  unconcern'd  for 
the  Interefts  of  thofe  that  gave  them,  with 
pure  Indulgence  to  their  own  Vanity:  But  they 
don't  forefee  that  it  is  the  diredi:  way  to  be  de- 
fpifed,  and  look'd  on  as  weak,  giddy,  indif- 
creet  People,  that  can't  be  trufted  with  the 
leaft  Trifle,  and  ought  to  be  banilh'd  Conver- 
fation  as  the  Pefts  of  civil  Society. 

We  fee  fuch  as  make  no  Scruple  to  fay  and 
do  the  moft  fcandalous  Things;  who  obferve 
no  Meafures,  and  keep  fair  with  no  one  ;  Re- 
putation feems  to  be  the  laft  thing  they  are 
concern'd  for. 

An  Excefs  of  Familiarity  fults  with  none, 
but  thofe  who  are  ignorant  what  'tis  to  obferve 
Decorum.  Not  that  we  ought  to  affed:  a 
Stiffnefs,  and  too  melancholick  a  Conftraint, 
Good  breeding  is  no  ways  inconfiftent  with  a 
certain  Freedom,  which  pleafes  and  becomes 
every  body :  But  fometimes  this  Liberty  is 
carried  to  an  Extreme:  And  the  fame  Perfons, 
when  in  Company  of  venerable  Men,  fall  in- 
to a  ferious  and  flegmatick  Humour,  fome- 
thing  refembllng  Stupidity  itfelf. 

The  Ufe  of  Thee  and  Thou^  is  taken  up  by 
the  affected  of  both  Sexes,  who  ufe  one  ano- 
ther very  frankly  :  I  don't  abfolutely  condemn 
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this  Cuftom ;  but  'tis  extremely  finical :  The 
Commerce  of  polite  People  demands  more  Re- 
ferve.  Caution  and  Refpeft.  Mutual  Defe- 
rences contribute  much  to  a  reciprocal  Efteem, 
whereas  too  much  Familiarity  generally  breeds 
Contempt,  and  fometimes  ends  in  Quarrels. 

There's  a  Seafon  for  every  thing ;  what  fuits 
with  young  People,  does  not  comport  with  a 
more  advanced  Age:  We  pardon  a  Page  what 
Would  be  unpardonable  in  a  Magiftrate,  or  a 
General  in  an  Army.  Women  far  in  Years, 
who  would  be  attracSlive  by  their  Finery,  a6t 
againft  Decorum.  Celixta  is  near  Forty,  and 
yet  file  imitates  Junia's  little  Affectations, 
who's  but  Sixteen. 

Precepts  are  not  fo  ufeful  to  make  us  accep- 
table to  the  World,  as  Practice  and  Experience  : 
We  fhould  ufe  ourfelves  to  reflect  upon  the 
charming  Behaviour  of  fome,  and  the  cffenfive 
Ways  of  others.  If  we  would  pleafe  the  Ju- 
dicious, We  muft  always  fupport  the  Chara- 
cter of  an  honefl:  Man,  without  betraying  it. 

They  that  are  niceil  in  point  of  Decorums^ 
don't  always  deferve  the  moftRefpe£lj  they 
are  only  fo  fcrupulous  about  little  Formalities, 
becaufe  their  Reputation  is  attack'd :  And  as 
their  Confcience  upbraids  them  with  Things 
that  deferve  Reproach,  they  always  fufpeS: 
ibme  fly  Meaning  and  Defire  to  affront  them. 
Refentment,  hard  Words,  and  Bluftering,  are 
not  proper  Means  to  prevent  the  World's  be- 
lieving the  111  that's  faid  of  us. 

They  are  to  blame  who  have  too  little  De- 
ference for  the.  Publickj  to  complain  they  are 

too 
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too  feverely  cenfured.  We  judge  only  by  Ap- 
pearances. Your  Intentions  may  be  good,  but 
what  we  fee  is  odious.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
dive  into  the  fecret  Motives  of  your  Actions  \ 
'tis  your  Bufinefs  to  take  fuch  Meafures  that 
no  A<Slion  efcape  you  to  be  cenfured. 

All  Excefs  is  vicious,  and  offends  nice  Per- 
fons,  who  have  a  juft  Difcernment ;  exceffive 
or  too  elaborate  Civilities  are  troublefome,  and 
over-ftrain'd  fiaughtinefs  as  offenfive:  The 
great  Art  of  pleafing  confifts  in  a  due  Medium, 
betwixt  too  little  and  too  much ;  which  Tem- 
per is  the  EiTence  of  human  Virtues,  and  that 
which  diftinguifhes  the  well-bred  Man  from 
the  Coxcomb,  who  is  governed  only  by  his 
Caprice. 

Tradefmen,  Country  Folks,  and  Pedant?, 
are  wonderfully  full  of  Ceremonies;  they  t;izc 
you  to  Death  with  their  eternal  Compliments, 
and  ftarch'd  Civilities :  They  make  a  Buftle  at 
every  Door,  and  muft  difpute  an  Hour  who 
fliali  go  out  laft.  The  EngUJh  by  Degrees 
wear  off-  all  that's  forc'd  and  formal.  What 
Occafion  is  there  to  make  fuch  long  Compli- 
ments, and  fpeak  fuch  ftudied  Things  as  make 
the  Hearers  fweat  ? 

The  Reafon  why  fo  many  People  are  difa- 
greeable  to  us,  is,  their  Negle(5t  to  cure  them- 
felves  of  a  certain  je  ne  fcay  quoi^  which  min- 
gles with  every  thing  they  do.  We  judge  of 
Men  by  Appearance,  and  feeing  them  take  a 
Liberty  to  do  flich  Things  as  offend  us,  we  can't 
chufe  but  efleem  them  the  lds>  for  it. 
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Is  it  enough,  think  you,  for  a  Woman  to 
do  nothing  to  wound  her  Glory,  when  her 
external  Condu£l  contradicts  that  Notion  of 
Virtue  where  fhe  takes  San6tuary  ?  Plotina^s 
Reputation  is  attack'd  in  an  hundred  weak 
Firrs,  which  file  is  juuly  reproached  with: 
But  Decaufe  fhe  abftains,  perhaps,  from  the 
groiieft  Part  of  Vice,  fhe  regards  herfelf  as  a 
Pattern  of  Virtue,  and  negledts  Appearances, 
which  fhe  calls  Trifles  and  Formalities. 

Do  young  Women  imagine  it  fufficient  to 
have  a  modeft  and  compofed  Outfide  ,  and 
that  under  this  their  Difgulfe  they  can  che- 
rifb  vicious  Paiiions  in  their  Hearts,  without 
incurring  Ridicule^  when  the  Myfleries  of  their 
Hypocrify  are  difcover'd  ?  Of  late  Years  they 
have  laid  afide  that  fcrupulous  Severity,  which 
was  a  grand  Security  to  Virtue,  and  appear  too 
good-natur'd  and  complaifant,  too  gentle  and 
familiar.  In  a  word,  they  have  not  a  fufHcient 
Dofe  of  Difcretion,  though  this  is  one  of  the 
moft  efTential  Ingredients,  that  belong  to  them. 

'Tis  ill  Reafoning  for  a  Man  to  fay,  he  is 
fatisned  with  a  clear  Confcience,  and  that  he 
is  not  in  an  Humour  to  conftrain  himfelf  to 
conform  to  the  Caprice  of  the  World.  He 
that  will  not  be  at  the  Pains  to  fave  Appear- 
ances, irritates  Satire,  and  there's  no  way  to 
tye  up  Slander  when  it's  once  broke  loofe. 
'Tis  too  late  to  take  Meafures,  when  one  has 
lofl  his  Reputation. 

Young  Women  take  a  Liberty  now  a  Days 
©n  certain  Subjects  wherein    they   ought    to 
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manifeft  more  Referve  and  Circumfpe6lIon : 
That  wanton  and  audacious  Deportment  ren- 
ders them  contemptible.  It  ill  becomes  them 
to  talk  on  certain  Chapters,  and  amazes  us  to 
fee  them  fo  early  learned  in  Things  they  ought 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of;  on  which  Occafions 
they  forget  that  Bafiifulnefs  and  Modefty  is 
their  Province  :  If  they  are  defective  in  that 
Point,  they  are  paft  pleafmg  well-bred  People  \ 
too  free  Difcourfe  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Maid, 
however  cleanly  v/rapt,  has  always  an  ill  Ef- 
fect. If  thefe  Flatterers  praife  them  to  their 
Face  for  their  good  Humour,  they  defpife  them 
to  themfelves. 

Mothers  too  great  Indulgence  to  their  Daugh- 
ters is  commonly  the  Corruption  of  their  Mo- 
rals ;  for  when  a  Maid  is  young  and  handfome, 
fhe  is  continually  expofed  to  the  Flatteries  of 
Admirers ;  and  therefore  this  too  eafy  Youth 
fhould  be  ftridly  rein'd  by  the  Hand  of  a  vigi- 
lant Mother,  and  buckled  to  its  Duty.  Flav'ia^ 
who  is  at  prefent  fo  decried,  had  Virtue  and 
Modefty  when  ihe  firfl  began  to  appear  in  the 
World  ;  fhe  owes  her  Ruin  to  her  Mother,  who, 
infatuated  with  her  Daughter's  Charms  and 
Beauty,  made  her  the  Subje61:  of  her  Difcourfe, 
and  could  talk  of  nothing  elfe:  '^\\^  thought  her 
an  Original  of  Beauty,  and  would  have  every 
body  admire  her.  It  ravifh'd  her  to  fee  her  fur- 
rounded  with  a  Crowd  of  Lovers,  which  ador'd 
her  like  an  Idol.  She  even  was  fedulous  to  ob- 
ferve  to  them  her  Daughter's  graceful  Air 
and  Mien,  and  heighten  all  the  pretty  Things 
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fhe  faid.  Young  Women's  Souls  ftand  too 
much  bent  towards  Love  and  Wantonnefs,  and 
there's  no  need  to  add  Fewel  to  the  Fire,  and 
give  Licenfe  to  the  Inclination. 

A  chance  Word  droot  fometimes  does  abun- 
dance  of  Mifchief,  and  occafions  long  Repen- 
tance :  He  that  can  wave  giving  his  Opinion 
of  others,  when  'tis  to  their  Difadvantage,  has 
found  out  a  noble  Secret  to  fave  himfelf  many 
Qi^iarrels.  So  far,  at  leaft,  we  fliould  prevail 
upon  ourfelves,  as  not  to  fpeak  Things  to  a 
Man's  Difcredit,  before  People  that  would  tell 
him  again.  This  would  be  making  ourfelves 
Enemies  on  purpofe. 

The  Indifcretion  of  talking  too  freely  of 
one  another,  is  the  Source  of  thofe  fo  many 
Differences  that  embroil  the  Quiet  of  Mankind; 
fjch  as  having  heard  difobliging  Difcourfe,  re- 
peat it  again  to  the  Perfons  concerned,  are  much' 
mifiaken  if  they  think  to  oblige  them  by  thofe 
indifcreet  Confidences,  It  grates  us  at  the 
Heart  to  hear  a  xMan  who  is  fo  impudent  to  tell 
us  to  our  Face  vexatious  Things,  though  he 
only  repeat  what  others  have  faid  of  us. 

To  pleafe  in  Converfation,  v/e  muft  hear 
what  is  faid  to  us,  and  give  an  Anfwer  to  the 
Purpofe  ;  which  is  a  Maxim  obferv'd  by  very 
few :  They  that  think  they  have  more  Wit 
than  others,  negleci  to  hear,  and  would  fpeak 
all ;  unattentive  to  what  is  faid  to  them,, 
they  watch  for  a  Moment  to  interrupt  the 
Narration,  that  they  may  vent  their  own 
Thoughts,  which  take  up  all  their  Application, 

'Tis 
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'TIs  not  enough  to  fhine  ourfelves,  but  we 
muft  give  others  Time  to  fliew  their  Parts,  and 
fpeak  in  their  Turn.  Converfation  is  a  fort  cf 
Commerce,  to  which  every  one  is  to  contribute 
his  Proportion,  to  render  it  agreeable. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  be  v^^W  qualiiitd  to  pleafe 
reafonable  People,  but  we  muft  jqin  an  obliging 
Carriage,  which  infmuates  into  their  Tempers, 
and  a  certain  Complaifance  that  plies  and  yields 
to  their  different  Characters,  with  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  live.  This  Obligingnefs  I  fpeak 
of  muft  not  be  artificial,  or  hypocritical;  they 
that  are  civil  againft  their  Inclination,  are  not 
fo  on  all  Occafions ,  or  with  all  forts  of 
People. 

Your  haughty  People  fometimes  familiarize^ 
and  grow  courteous  and  gcod-natur*d,  in  Con- 
tradidtion  to  their  Temper ;  whilft  you  flatter 
them,  and  indulge  their  Vanity,  you  have  no- 
thing to  find  Fault  in  them :  But  the  leaft 
Word  that  feems  to  affront  them  pulls  off  the 
Mask,  and  brings  them  to  their  natural  Cha- 
racter and  Complexion.  Their  Reproaches, 
fcornful  Looks,  and  proud  infulting  Way,- 
fhews  what  they  are,  and  render  them  vzxy  ri- 
diculous. 

'Tis  a  moft  odious  and  contemptible  Chara-- 
£ler,  that  of  playing  the  Wit  at  the  Expence 
of  Religion  and  Things  facred  ;  fuch  as  talk 
jeftingly  of  Myfteries  they  ought  to  reverence, 
don't  fo  much  difcover  the  Beauty  of  their 
Parts,  as  the  Deformity  of  their  Morals.  VVo- 
jnen,  efpecially,  fhould  not  take  the  Liberty  of 
maintaining    particular  Opinions  in  point  of 

Re- 
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Religion.  'Tis  Odds  but  they  that  difcover 
their  Indifference  to  its  Maxims,  are  of  an  ir- 
regular Condu6l,  and  have  a  fecret  Intereft  to 
doubt  of  the  Truths  they  conteft. 

What  Notion  can  we  have  of  Celione^  who 
eagerly  difputes  in  all  Companies  about  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  always  maintains 
the  negative  ?  Had  we  no  other  Argument  of 
her  Lewdnefs,  her  Sentiments  in  this  elTential 
Point  of  Religion  were  a  convincing  Proof  of 
it.  Were  People  in  the  right  upon  fuch  Sub- 
je6ls,  they  ought,  at  leaft,  to  talk  foberly  of 
them  ;  for  what  need  is  there  to  inftruil  the 
Publick  in  fuch  Things  as  a  Man  ought  to  keep 
to  himfelf  ? 

There  is  no  Virtue  fo  perfect:,  but  that  our 
particular  Adtions  contradidt  the  Habit  of  do- 
ing Good ;  the  greateft  Application  of  a  wor- 
thy Man  fhould  be  fo  to  conceal  his  Infirmities, 
as  that  no  body  might  perceive  them,  or  fuffer 
by  them :  Let  no  Man  flatter  himfelf  he  has 
not  always  a  worft  Side,  which  he  ought  not  to 
expofe.  The  Reafon  of  fo  many  People's  ill 
Fame,  is  not  always  that  they  have  lefs  Virtue 
than  thofe  that  have  Reputation,  but  becaufe 
they  take  no  Pains  to  conceal  their  Faults  and 
Weakneffes  objeded  to  them  fi'om  the  Eyes  of 
the  World. 

To  confider  the  Life  of  fome  of  the  French 
Prelates,  you  would  fwear  they  did  not  take 
themfelves  for  the  Apoftles  SucceiTors  ;  their 
Train  snd  Equipage,  great  Living,  Magnifi- 
cence of  their  Table,  and  high  Play  3  their 
Deportment  and  Employments,  are  no  ways 
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iLiitable  to  the  Profeffion  they  have  embrac'd  : 
Their  whole  Life  is  confum'd  in  effeminate 
Sloth  ;  the  Care  of  their  Flocks  is  the  leafi 
Concern  to  them,  which  you  would  think 
given  up  to  their  Diocefans  Reprobation.  Hence 
we  may  v/ell  fay,  v/ith  one  of  their  modern 
Poets, 

Eji'ce  pour  iravailler  que  vous  stes  Prelai  F 
De  voire  dignlte  fouteiiez  mieiix  V eclat. 

Men  of  the  long  P.obe,  v/hen  they  are  young, 
unlefs  they  take  Care,  grow  too  airy  and  vo- 
latile. The  Court  Ways,  which  they  ftudy  to 
copy,  and  copy  ill,  throw  them  off  their  Cha- 
racter, and  give  them  a  falfe  Air,  which  com- 
monly makes  them  ridiculous.  Young  Cleoriy 
difgufeed  with  his  Band  and  Gown,  will  al- 
ways appear  in  a  Crevat  and  Coat  j  he  talks 
always  of  Hunting,  Dogs,  and  Horfes,  and 
very  rarely  of  the  Code  and  Digefi,  He  is  the 
whole  Day  at  Table,  grows  drunk,  and  fwears 
like  a  Captain  of  Dragoons. 

The  Reafon  why  v/e  find  fo  few  perfect  in 
the  Art  of  Pleafing,  is,  that  they  don't  care- 
fully obferve  what  'tis  diftinguiihes  accom- 
plilh'd  Perfons  from  the  vulgar,  and  that 
makes  others  fo  offenfive :  Nothing  forms  the 
Mind  like  the  Ufe  of  the  World  j  this  gives  it 
that  Tindture  of  Politenefs  which  is  only  ob- 
tain'd  by  the  frequent  Sight  of  polite  Perfons, 
and  copying  from  their  Plan.  They  that  be- 
gin to  appear  in  the  World,  fhoald  be  above 
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all  Things  follicitous  to  gain  the  Efteem  of 
Men  of  Worth. 

We  hcive  found  the  Knack  of  pleafing  when 
we  know  how  to  adapt  ourfelves  to  the  Genius 
of  thofe  we  converfe  with  ;  People  naturally 
love  to  fee  their  Taftes  and  Inclinations  appro- 
ved by  others,  and  can't  avoid  fome  Compla- 
cency for  thofe  that  conform  to  their  Humours. 
If  the  Perfons  you  vifit  are  in  a  dark  and  cloudy 
Temper,  you  muft  compofe  your  Counte- 
nance, and  not  accoft  them  with  a  free  and 
chearful  Air ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are 
gay,  don't  difturb  them  with  an  auftere  Mien, 
which  feems  to  difapprove  their  Mirth :  You 
would  be  look'd  on  as  a  troublefome  Perfon, 
befides  that  it  is  uneafy  to  2£t  fuch  a  difagree- 
able  Part. 

We  are  obliged  in  the  Commerce  of  the 
World  to  fee  People  of  all  Sorts ;  'tis  a  great 
Art  to  be  able  to  accorhinodate  ourfelves  to  all 
Chara61:ers,  and  the  moft  certain  Sign  of  a  Su- 
periority of  Wit  is,  to  know  how  to  comply 
with  others,  fo  as  to  rife  or  ftoop  as  Occafion 
ferves. 

Profefs'd  Scholars  know  not  how  to  enter- 
tain the  Ignorant ;  v/ell-bred  People  are  uneafy 
in  the  Gonverfation  of  Clowns :  People  that 
are  gay.  Would  alv/ays  laugh,  but  that  Merri- 
ment does  not  compromife  with  thofe  that  have 
any  Trouble.  The  too  ferious,  who  never 
defcend  from  their  Gravity,  are  very  uneafy  to 
thofe  who  would  give  a  Loqfe  to  their  Mirth. 

What 
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What  a  Plague  to  Society  is  a  Man  who  has 
written  a  Book,  or  any  Piece  of  Learning  ? 
YoiT  muft  have  the  Complaifance  to  hear  and 
admire  him.  An  Author  charm'd  with  his 
own  Work,  thinks  others  have  the  famePlea- 
fure  in  hearing,  as  he  in  fpeaking  the  Scraps, 
of  it.  Intoxicated  with  the  Praifes  of  fome 
Women  pretending  to  Wit  and  Judgment,  he 
is  infenfible  of  his  Folly,  and  that  Men  of 
Senfe  regard  him  as  a  Pedant  and  an  Imper- 
tinent. 

To  know  how  fcandalous  fome  Engage- 
ments are,  we  muft  confider  them  in  others :. 
Self-love  is  a  kijid  of  Veil,  that  covers  the  Igno- 
miny of  thofe  Paffions  that  are  dear  to  us.  In 
feeing  what  Pidi^ures  are  drawn  of  thofe  who 
have  the  fame  Vices,  we  may  conclude  that  we 
are  not  more  favourably  treated.  A  young 
Woman  that  fees  how  they  are  handled  that 
give  themfelves  great  Freedoms,  may  leam  afl 
ufeful  Leffon,  and  fay  to  herfelf,  that  Difcre- 
tion  and  Modefty  ought  to  be  her  favourite  Vir- 
tues. 

The  Publick  is  art  inexorable  Judge,  that 
ought  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  isj  ^tis 
in  vain  to  fly  to  the  Excufe  of  Infirmity,  and 
the  Age's  Relaxation  from  this  great  Severity  : 
Thefe  pitiful  Reafons  are  never  heard.  What- 
ever Merit  a  Woman  has,  it  all  goes  for  no- 
thing without  Virtue  and  Difcretion,  fmce  'tis 
own'd  that  Love  is  a  Stain  that  fullies  the 
faireft  Life.  If  a  Woman  be  not  modeft,  tho* 
fhe  have  a  thoufand  other  good  Qiialities,  and 
Birth  and  Beauty,  Ihe  is  never  the  more  efleem- 
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ed.  Every  body  knows  it ;  all  the  World  fays 
it.  Thefe  are  the  firft  LefTons  inftill'd  into 
young  Virgins,  and  yet  they'll  go  on  in  their 
own  way. 

It  was  no  Advantage  to  Planttna  to  be  the 
handfomeft  Woman  in  England  j  never  was 
{tzn  a  nobler  Air,  or  greater  Agreements  ;  and 
the  Beauties  of  her  Wit  ftill  heighten'd  the 
Charms  of  her  Perfon :  But  her  moral  Infir- 
mities poifon'd  all  her  Merit.  She  was  made 
to  be  adored  if  fhe  had  been  more  proud  3  but 
fbe  received  Laws  from  her  Lovers,  initead  of 
commanding  them  with  the  imperious  Severity 
Ibe  might  have  ufed  had  fhe  not  been  too  weak. 
Though  her  Fortune  was  confiderable,  few 
People  would  venture  on  her  for  a  Wife,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Wantonnefs  of  her  Temper,  and 
Addi(9:ion  to  Intrigues  and  Gallantry.  Her 
Beauty,  Wealth,  and  Birth,  could  not  fecure 
her  from  being  confider'd  as  a  Crack. 

I  can't  conceive  how  Women  that  game 
high,  and  fee  no  other  Women  but  as  fcanda- 
lous  as  themfelves,  that  fpend  Nights  and  Days 
with  Men  in  Publick  Houfes,  would  bethought 
modeft,  and  take  it  ill  to  have  their  Virtue  fuf- 
pe£led :  So  irregular  a  Life  is  a  Sign  of  a  de- 
prav'd  Mind,  and  a  corrupted  Heart. 

They  that  are  ftill  fond  of  the  World,  when 
the  World  has  no  Kindnefs  for  them,  are  much 
to  be  pitied.  A  worn-out  and  furrow'd  Face, 
makes  but  an  ill  Figure  amongil  fuch  as  fpar- 
kle  with  the  Fire  of  Youth,  'Tis  not  the  Sea- 
fon  to  give  way  to  Frolick  and  Mirth,  when 
one  is  old  ^  and  ii  one  put  on  a  ferious  and  re- 
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ferved  Look,  'tis  a  Conftraint  to  Youth,  who 
think  only  of  Diverfion,  and  breathe  nothing 
but  Gallantry  and  Gaiety. 

Generally  fpeaking  Peribns  advanced  in. 
Years  feem  troublefome  and  formidable  to 
Youth,  becaufe  of  the  Difproportion  of  Senti- 
ments, unlefs  they  ftoop  and  condefcend  to  Ju- 
venilities unbecoming  the  CharacSter  of  old  Age. 
They  (hould  learn  hov/  to  recede  and  to  keep 
Company  v^^ith  their  Equals,  and  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  be  agreeable  and  diverting,  when  the 
Seafon  of  thofe  Things  is  over. 

Is  there  any  Reafon  for  an  old  Woman  that 
marries  a  young  Husband  to  complain  that  he 
does  not  care  for  her  ;  I  know  he  is  obliged  to 
fome  Complaifance  and  Officioufnefs,  to  re- 
compence  her  for  the  Charge  flie  is  at  for  him: 
But  if  (he  demands  any  thing  elfe,  if  fhe  re- 
quires Love,  and  Ardour,  and  Tendernefs,  (he 
is  much  out  in  her  Accounts.  Dorinta  is  fifty, 
who  has  married  Philijius  of  thirty,  an  hand- 
fome  and  genteel  Man,  who  loves  high  Living 
and  Play  ;  Dorinta  is  wondrous  fond  of  this 
young  Sppufe,  (he  furniilies  him  with  gaming 
Aloney,  and  fine  Equipage,  and  a  noble  Ta- 
ble :  He  loves  not  Dorinta^  but  fiights  and  dif- 
refpefts  her  ;  'tis  an  uncivil  Man.  Decency 
would  oblige  him  to  make  up  his  want  of 
Love  to  his  old  Wife,  by  fome  outward  Shews, 
as  who  furnifhe^  him  with  liberal  Sums,  to  fup- 
ply  all  his  extravagant  Expences. 

The  Defign  a  Woman  has  form'd  to  marry 
a  Man,  with  v/hom  flie  keeps  up  an  intimate 
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Correfpondence  for  a  long  Time,  docs  not  ju^ 
ftiiy  her  to  the  World  ;  no  body  penetrates  her 
^Intentions :  And  fuch  a  long  eftablifh'd  Com- 
merce is  a  fufficient  Ground  for  Scandal,  the* 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  it.  Reputation 
is  a  Plant  of  fo  tender  a  Growth,  Infirmity  is 
fo  over-ruling,  the  Inclination,  to  judge  ill  of 
•our  Neighbour  fo  natural,  that  we  can't  be  too 
precautious,  nor  over-diligent  to  keep  fair  with 
thePublick,  and  flop  the  Mouth  of  Slander. 

'Tis  an  odd  Conjun<5tion,  an  old  Man 
match'd  with  a  young  Woman ;  fuch  Allian- 
ces expofe  Women  to  great  Temptations:  The 
Carefles  of  an  old  Husband  muit  needs  be  dif^ 
guftful  to  a  young  Wife.  The  Difproportions 
of  Age  breeds  an  Antipathy,  becaufe  naturally 
we  love  our  Like,  and  the  Cold  and  Phlegm 
of  Age  do  but  ill  comport  with  the  Flame  and 
Charms  of  Youth.. 

Does  a  Man  advanc'd  in  Years,  naufeous^ 
diftemper'd,  and  over- run  with  Rheum  and 
Defluxion,  pretend  to  fix  the  FJeart  of  a  young 
Girl,  that's  brisk  and  amiable,  and  foi^d  of 
Pleafure?  He  argues  ill,  if  he  flatters  himfelf 
that  his  Riches  will  be  much  available  to  pro- 
cure her  Love,  or  that  his  little  Afiiduities 
and  Complaifances  will  lelTen  her  Difguft  for 
his  Perfon  j  that  Oiiicioufnefs,  Defire  of  plea* 
fmg,  and  AtFediations,  render  him  (till  more 
difagreeable :  The  Carefles  of  a  Man  that  is 
not  lov'd  are  infipid,  and  turn  the  Stomach 
of  a  young  Wife,  who  fometimes  feeks  to  in- 
demnify herfelf  with  more  agreeable  Com- 
pany, 
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pany,  for  the  Tedium  an  old  Husband  gives 
her. 

'Tis  a  Miftake  in  an  old  A'lan  to  think  to 
bear  up  by  the  Charms  of  his  Behaviour ;  H 
his  Employs,  and  Services,  and  perfonal  Merit 
recommend  him,  he  is  refpeiSted  and  courted 
for  the  Succour  that  is  expected  from  him  ; 
but  if  he  afFe^ls  to  be  agreeable,  he  departs  out 
of  his  Character,  and  lofes  part  of  his  Merit : 
The  more  he  tricks  up  and  fweetens  to  pleafe 
People,  the  more  lie  makes  himfelf  defpifed  ; 
and  tho'  he  be  cultivated,  he  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  ridiculous  old  Fop. 

Husbands  are  oblig'd  to  be  civil  and  com- 
plaifant  to  their  Wives,  but  not  to  Dotage  and 
Stupidity;  the  Women  fometimes  abufe  it,  and 
when  they  get  the  Afcendant,  their  Empire  is 
tyrannical.  One  would  fay,  to  fee  fome  Wo- 
men's ConducSt,  and  how  termagantly  thty 
treat  their  Husbands,  that  they  only  look'd  up- 
on them  as  their  BailifFs,  or  Stewards  of  their 
Houlhold,  who  have  all  the  domeftick  Cares 
and  Troubles  upon  their  Shoulders,  in  which 
their  Wives  have  not  the  leaft  Part. 

Avarice  is  a  Counterpoife  to  Merit,  and 
which  weighs  down  the  Balance  :  This  fingle 
Vice  is  fufficient  to  make  Aicn  ridiculous,  who 
might  dillinguiili  themfelvcs  by  their  other 
good  Qi^ialities.  Nothing  is  mere  defpicable 
than  a  covetous  Lover,  an  interefted  Devotee, 
and  one  that  builds,  and  fpoils  his  Defign  by 
an  ill-placed  Thrift ;  He  that  has  a  fhattered 
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Retinue,  and  denies  himfelf  the  moft  necefiary 
and  a9;reeable  7^hin2:s. 

The  Outrage  of  Parents  is  not  a  good  way 
to  bring  Children  to  their  Duty  ;  when  they 
are  in  Fault,  you  are  to  punifh  them  with  Mo- 
deration, and  let  them  fee  your  AfFe£lion  for 
them  even  in  your  Chaftifements.  Children 
on  their  Part  ought  never  to  be  deficient  in 
their  Refpe(5ts  to  their  Parents,  whatever  rigo- 
rous Treatment  they  receive  from  them  ;  the 
Harihnefs  of  the  one  does  not  authorize  the 
Rebellion  of  the  other. 

We  don't  always  get  the  Love  of  People  by 
doing  them  great  Services ;  I  know  not  by 
v/hat  Caprice  it  is  we  are  naturally  under  a 
Conftraint  with  thofe  to  whom  wc  are  much 
obliged,  and  we  incur  the  Sight  of  them  with 
feme  Uneafinefs  and  RelucStance. 

A  mifplac'd  Liberality  does  a  Man  no  Cre- 
dit ;  we  muft  be  liberal  with  DiftiniS^ion,  and 
difpofe  of  our  Bounty  with  Difcretion.  What 
v/ouid  It  cofl:  to  accompany  our  Prefents  with 
fome  obliging  Word,  which  would  heighten 
the  Price  of  them  ? 

Few  People  delight  in  Liberalities,  or  behold 
the  Askers  without  fome  kind  of  Repugnance; 
this  is  a  fordid  Sentiment,  and  ought  by  no 
Means  to  appear.  If  you  yield  to  the  Intrea- 
ties  of  your  Friends,  \e.t  an  obiiging  Look  ac- 
company the  Kindnefs,  and  convince  them  you 
ilncerely  defire  to  do  them  Service. 

Benefits  increafe  or  diminiOi  Priendfhlp  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Circumftances  that  ac- 
company them  3  a   Man's  Blood  rifes  againft 
a  thofe 
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thofe  that  difcover  their  Regret  to  do  him  a 
Pleafure.  There's  as  much  Art  required  in 
giving,  as  refufing:  A  Denial  qualified  with 
fome  Softenings,  and  a  great  Demonftration  of 
Sincerity,  does  not  offend  rational  Perfons. 

To  adapt  ourfelves  to  the  good  liking  of  the 
World,  we  muft  give  to  every  one  what  they 
are  privileged  to  demand  of  us  :  Our  Superiors 
demand  Refpe6l  and  Deference,  and  Submif- 
fion ;  our  Equals  Civility  and  good  Nature  ; 
our  Relations  Friendfliip ;  our  Friends  Affe- 
ction and  Confidence  ;  every  body  Sincerity 
and  the  Services  in  our  Power,  v/hen  they  have 
Occafion  for  our  Affiftance:  We  muft  help 
the  miferable  by  our  Charity,  and  our  Enemies 
by  Generofity.  But  let  it  be  without  Oftenta- 
tion  and  Flattery,  without  Sordidnels  and  In- 
tereft. 

'Tis  violating  all  the  Laws  of  Decorum,  to 
treat  Perfons  fuperior  to  us  by  their  Quality 
and  Station,  Employs  or  Age,  in  a  familiar 
way  ;  Familiarity  is  not  fufferable  but  amongft 
Equals :  And  tho*  People  fometimes  wave  their 
Privileges,  yet  ought  we  not  to  forget  our  Duty, 
and  treat  them  other  wife  than  their  Character 
demands.  Urafylus  has  been  a  Mufqueteer  fix 
Months,  and  he  talks  with  the  fame  Liberty, 
Familiarity,  and  Jocofenefs,  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Company,  as  if  he  was  talking  to  his  Com- 
rades. He  entertains  him  with  his  Love- In- 
trigues, and  gives  him  the  Narrative  of  all  his 
Adventures,  with  an  Air  of  Aflurance  only  in- 
cident to  a  Fool,  that  does  not  perceive  he  is 
laugh'd  at,  and  that  he  offends  Decorum, 
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The  Dotages  of  the  Underftanding  are  eafier 
cured  than  thofe  of  the  Will ;  for  the  Will, 
where  it  faftens^  will  not  eafily  lofe  its  Hold : 
The  Underftanding  is  more  defultory  and  vo- 
latile. Our  Reflexions  inward  upon  ourfelves, 
help  to  correal  the  Extravagancies  of  the  Mind, 
but  the  Engagements  of  the  Heart  hinder  us 
from  refle(Sting. 

The  Defe6t  of  Underftanding  is  commonly 
the  Caufe  that  many  handfome  Women  are 
not  loved  to  the  Degree  they  appear  amiable  ; 
their  Beauty  is  attra^Stive,  and  their  Carriage 
is  forbidding:  'Tis  a  kind  of  Counter-charm, 
to  difpel  the  Fafcination  of  their  Beauty. 

Modefty  fo  eflentially  belongs  to  fome  Cha- 
ra6iers  and  Profeffions,  that  tiie  leaft  Ren^flion 
therein  deftroys  all  the  Efteem  a  Man  has  ac- 
quired 5  it  aftonifties  the  Pubiick  to  fee  fome 
People  live  with  a  Licenfe  and  Indulgence  fo 
unbecoming  them.  Eugenius  has  a  thoufand 
good  Qualities  ;  he  has  Senfe,  and  Govern- 
ment ',  his  Perfon  is  pliant  and  infmuating  ;  he 
would  be  an  accomplifti'd  Man,  if  he  could  rid 
himfelf  of  one  Fault,  which  poifons,  as  I  may 
fay,  all  his  Merit,  and  renders  his  fine  Talents 
the  lefs  taking :  He  has  too  debonair  and  fi  ee  a 
Deportment  with  the  Women,  tho'  his  Pro- 
feffion  and  Employs  demand  more  Referve  and 
Circumfpedion. 

'Tis  a  great  Cruelty  to  defpife  People  under 
Misfortunes :  Have  they  not  already  particu- 
lar Troubles  enough,  unlefs  you  add  Raillery 
and  Infult  ?  The  ofFenfive  Names  of  Wretch^ 
Scoundrel^  Beggar ^  o\^^t  not  to  enter  into  the 
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Difcourfe  of  the  Well-bred,  nor  any  other  in- 
jurious Terms  that  raife  an  Idea  of  Contempt, 

The  Ladies  that  fpend  the  greateft  part  of 
their  Time  in  the  Country,  are  commonly 
more  unpolifh'd  than  they  that  live  in  great 
Towns,  becaufe  they  ftudy  lefs  to  pleafe ;  be- 
ing taken  up  with  their  Houfewifery  and  do- 
meftick  AfFairs,  they  neglect  thofe  Agreements 
that  are  not  of  much  Ufe  to  them.  There's 
no  Occafion  to  take  much  Pains,  when  they 
are  only  obliged  to  pleafe  their  Husbands. 

The  Women  have  for  fome  time  complain'd 
that  the  Men  are  uncivil,  uncomplaifant,  and 
brutal :  Whom  do  they  blame  for  it  ?  If  they 
were  not  fo  very  tractable,  the  Men  would  be 
more  fubmiflive  and  refpedtful.  No  body  can 
efteem  your  light  and  wanton  Creatures,  what- 
ever fine  Things  he  may  tell  them ;  they 
amufe  for  a  time,  but  a  Correfpondence  not 
founded  on  Efteem  and  Refpeil,  can  be  of  no 
long  Continuance. 

'Tis  natural  for  Women  to  defire  to  pleafe  ; 
nor  ought  they  to  be  blamed,  when  they  have 
no  particular  Views,  and  this  Defir^  continues 
general.  An  Husband  that  obferves  in  his 
Wife's  Conduct  any  Inclination  that's  injurious 
to  him,  may  exprefs  his  Refentment,  without 
making  a  Noife  of  it ;  that's  the  utmoft  Mi- 
fery  of  Marriage,  and  the  Ruin  of  AiFe^tion^ 
which  fhould  be  its  chief  Comfort. 

The  Ladies  Morals  are  fallen  a  little  to  De- 
cay ;  they  don't  majeftically  enough  maintain 
the  Empire  which  their  Beauty  and  Merit 
naturally  give  them  over  Men*  fprmerly  no 
Q  2  body 
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feody  durft  take  Liberties  before  them:  But 
Men  at  prefent  are  not  fo  fcrupulous,  but  dif- 
courfe  to  them  in  a  Manner  that  favours  of  the 
Loofenefs  of  the  Age,  the  difcreeteft  of  'em 
are  not  alarm'd,  provided  they  talk  in  ambi- 
guous Terms,  and  clean  Linen.  Thofe  that 
feem  to  be  exceptious,  have  fo  afFedted  a  way 
with  them,  as  lets  their  true  Sentiments  appear 
through  it. 

Can  a  Woman  of  an  irregular  Condu6l  be 
ignorant  of  the  Satire  and  Scandal  that  is  fpread 
of  her  ?  If  ftie  be  not,  how  has  fhe  the  Face 
to  appear  ?  As  good  a  Look  as  flie  fets  upon  it, 
the  Lofs  of  her  Reputation  gives  her  many  un- 
grateful Moments.  The  loofeft  of  the  Sex 
have  ftill  fome  Remains  of  Modefty  ;  they 
can't  forbear  praifing  and  efteeming  Women 
whofe  Virtue  does  Honour  to  their  Sex  :  Tho* 
they  abandon  themfelves  to  their  proftitute 
Temper,  they  have  now  and  then  fome  Inter- 
vals of  Reafon,  wherein  they  can't  pardon 
their  own  Diforders. 

The  idle  Life  of  Women  is  the  firft  Source 
of  their  Diforders ;  they  know  not  how  to 
ipend  their  Time  to  keep  off  that  Irkfomenefs 
of  Thought  which  they  dread  above  all  Things. 
Hence  they  recur  to  Play,  and  other  ftill  more 
criminal  Diverfions ;  the  generality  love  not 
reading,  and  thofe  Books  they  ftudy  corrupt 
their  Imaginations,  and  form  their  Heads  to 
Amours  and  Intrigues.  'Tis  not  for  Inftru6tion 
they  have  Recourfe  to  Books,  but  to  learn  the 
Adventures  of  other  Women,  and  all  the  Arti- 
fices necefiary  to  the  Succefs  of  an  Intrigue. 
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It  feems  a  Paradox  to  fay  that  the  more  a 
Woman  abounds  in  Wit,  the  lefs  reafonable, 
and,  commonly,  lefs  amiable  fhe  is ;  her  Head 
is  inftrumental  to  the  Corruptions  of  her  Heart. 
Vivacity  renders  her  inconftant,  Penetration 
gives  her  more  Artifice  and  Malignancy  ;  Ex- 
perience daily  demonftrates  that  the  moft  flan- 
derous,  the  mofl  fatirical,the  moft  deceitful,  the 
moft  wanton,  and  moft  extravagant  among 
them,  have  more  Wit  than  the  generality  of 
Women  :  Their  Vices  increafe  in  proportion  to 
their  Wic,  which  they  make  a  bad  ufe  of. 

Moft  Women  are  incomprehenfible  ;  their 
Character  is  dark,  and  myfterious,  and  a  Rid- 
dle: The  fame  Woman  is  lavifti  in  ail  her  Ex- 
pences,  and  covetous  in  all  her  Thrift.  Un- 
able to  keep  a  juft  Medium,  Ihe  hates  to  Day, 
even  to  Fury,  him  that  fhe  loved  Yefterday, 
to  Excefs :  She  violently  defires  a  thing,  which 
flie  defpifes  the  very  Moment  that  iiie  has  it. 
But  what  is  ftill  more  unaccountable,  is,  that 
Men,  who  know  Women's  Faults  and  Infir- 
mities, who  are  Witnefies  of  them,  and  fufFer 
by  them,  can't  break  ofF  from  them.  Men 
that  are  fo  wife,  and  Heads  that  are  fo  ftrong,, 
give  way  to  be  confounded  by  a  Glance  of  an 
Eve,  and  the  Luftre  of  an  handfome  Face. 

Commendations  mifguide  Women,  and  pre- 
vent their  Information  ;  they  would  have  fewer 
Faults  if  they  had  lefs  Incenfe  given  them:  'Tis 
their  Flatterers  that  make  them  uncivil,  proud, 
contemptuous,  and  haughty,  by  placing  iliem 
above  all  other  Women  ;  and  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  defcend  from  this  imaginary  Superiority. 

O  3  'lis 
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'Tis  from  a  delicate  Prldcj  or  Self-love,  that 
moft  Women  in  France  put  on  the  Mask  of 
Devotion,  after  they  have  ad^ed  another  Cha- 
ra6ter.  This  afFecSied  Devotion  is  a  very  con- 
venient Tranfition  from  a  moft  licentious,  to 
that  mofl  auftere  Life  v/hich  docs  them  fo  much 
Honour  in  the  World  ;  there's  no  need  of 
changing  the  Principles,  but  only  changing  the 
Habit:  ^Tis  not  to  be  more  humble,  modefl:, 
paiTive,  and  mortified,  that  they  lengthen  their 
S'eeve,  and  fill  their  Bags  with  Primmers  and 
Beads ;  but  only  more  conveniently  to  enjoy 
all  the  Pieafures  of  Life,  without  being  cen- 
ibred  by  the  World.  The  Decorum  of  Gra- 
vity is  due  to  a  certain  Age  which  they  can't 
difpenfe  with,  without  making  themfelves  ridi- 
culous ;  they  dare  not  permit  themfelves  Plea- 
fares  that  make  a  Noife,  but  they  find  ways  of 
Secrecy  and  Silence  to  fatisfy  themfelves. 

A  Woman  of  Wit,  who  thinks  herfelf  io^ 
and  is  fully  perfuaded  of  her  Superiority  of  Ge- 
nius, regards  all  the  reft  of  her  Sex  with  Pity, 
Jt  will  not  be  believed,  perhaps,  but  Experi- 
ence is  a  convincing  Proof  of  it,  that  the  more 
Wit  a  Woman  has,  the  lefs  fhe  has  of  com- 
mon Senfe  :  If  we  examine  the  Characters  of 
thofe  who  have  ruin'd  their  domeftick  Affairs, 
who  have  fallen  into  Difgrace  by  the  Diforder 
of  their  Conduct,  who  can  agree  with  no  bo- 
dy, nor  no  body  with  them ;  we  fhall  find, 
without  more  ado,  that  all  thefe  Women  had 
a  great  deal  of  Witj  and  little  Judgment. 
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Clorina  reads  all  forts  of  Books,  good  and 
bad,  without  DIftin6lion  or  Tafte ;  fhe  does 
not  read  for  Inftrudlion,  but  only  to  have  the 
Glory  of  a  great  Reader,  and  to  cite  the  Names 
of  many  Authors,  which  is  all  that  fhe  retains 
of  her  reading :  But  ihe  has  got  by  it  a  great 
Prefumption,  which  appears  by  her  fevere  Ccn- 
fures  of  all,  even  the  moft  excellent  Works, 
which  fhe  miferably  decries.  Clorina  would 
be  thought  judicious  at  any  Price,  even  at  the 
Expence  of  her  Judgment,  which  fhe  betrays 
the  Weaknefs  of. 

The  wife  Man  has  faid,  that  a  prodigal  Wo- 
man ruins  the  beft  Houfe  5  which  is  an  unrea- 
fonable  and  criminal  Diilipation,  but  moil  Wo- 
men are  more  obnoxious  to  the  other  Extreme. 
They  are  naturally  thrifty,  and  fo  far  from 
Superfluities,  as  to  retrench  Neceflaries  5  they 
themfelves  firfl  fufFer  by  their  Sordid nefs,  and 
every  body  elfe  after.  If  they  add  Habit  to 
their  Inclination,  they  are  incorrigible.  Thi$ 
Excels  of  good  Houfewifery  renders  diem  very 
contemptible,  perverts  their  natural  Equity,  and 
fpoils  their  good  Sentiments  ;  and  they  need 
only  this  Weaknefs  to  ruin  their  Credit,  what- 
ever Merit  they  may  have. 

What  Confuiion  does  not  a  Woman  caufe  in 
a  Family,  who  is  addi(Si:ed  to  play,  and  ha- 
zards great  Sums?  Difcord,  domeflick  Dif- 
contents,  and  abfolute  Ruin,  are  the  inevitable 
Confequences  of  this  Paflion,  which  at  laft 
turns  to  Fury  and  Diitradlion.  It  is  rare  to 
fee  Women  weaned  from  this  vicious  Paflion  ; 
nothing  but  Poverty  and  Ruin  can  banifh  them 
O  4.  from 
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from  Gaming.  Meldnt'ine^  after  fhe  has  lofi: 
all,  begs  an  Alms  to  game  with  ;  one  of  her 
PvcJations  has  compaffionately  taken  her  to  her 
Houfe,  file  gives  her  Diet  and  Cloaths,  and 
all  Things  neceiTary  to  her  Subfiftence  j  but  the 
Wreck  of  her  Fortune  has  not  been  able  toex- 
ting'diih  her  Fondnefs  for  Play  :  She  mingles 
with  the  Rafcality.  to  fport  the  \\tX\Q  Money 
fhe  has  got,  which  ihe  has  the  Sordidnefs  to 
ht%.  \{  Fortune  happens  to  look  upon  her 
with  a  more  favourable  Eye,  and  make  her  a 
Winner,  file  ventures  in  one  Day  all  her  Profits 
for  many  Months.  Incapable  of  being  cor- 
reded  by  her  paft  Misfortunes,  and  ftill  Hatter'd 
with  the  Hopes  of  emerging,  tho'  fhe  be  funk 
beyond  Retrieval,  file  leads  a  Life  that  moves 
the  Pity  of  thofe  that  have  feen  her  in  fo  ^xi- 
iQ.xitx\t  a  Condition. 

The  natural  Temper  of  Women  ought  to 
keep  them  out  of  Law-Suits  \  as  their  Indif- 
ference, natural  Lazinefs,  Love  of  Diverfions 
and  Pleafures,  the  Concern  for  their  Adjuft- 
ments,  and  their  Beauty  :  But  when  they  are 
once  embarked,  they  have  other  Qualities  to 
retain  them  to  the  Courts ;  they  are  more  un- 
teachable,  more  heady,  more  interefled,  and 
more  opiniative  than  Men,  and  will  lefs  hear- 
ken to  Reafon :  Pride,  Indignation,  and  a 
Shame  of  yielding,  makes  them  continue  a 
Suit  wherein  they  have  no  Interefl:  but  to  fa- 
tisfy  their  Vanity  and  Revenge.  Nothing  is 
more  pitiable  than  a  Woman  skill'd  in  the  Sub- 
tilties  and  Quirks  of  the  Law,  by  a  long  ufage 
of  the  Bar  j  you  find  an  entire  Revolution  in 
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her  Temper;  the  Hurly-burly  of  Bufinefs  ferves 
her  inftead  of  Walks,  and  Pleafures,  and  In- 
trigues.    Women  are  not  naturally  Enemies  to 
Difputes,  Quarrels,  Broils  and  Variance;  fo 
that   the   Tumult  of  Trials  grows  at  laft  an 
agreeable  Occupation,  becaufe  it  indulges  their 
Inclination  to  Diflention,  Hatred,  and  Slander,, 
and  is  an  inexhauftible  Source  of  Complaints, 
Reproaches,  and  InvecStives :  And  they  even 
find  in  it  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  their  deareft 
and  niceft  Paffions.     Their  Charms  are  a  won- 
derful Loadftone  to  attradt  the  Judges,  and  en- 
gage  them   in  their  Interefts ;  they  ftudy  to 
pleafe,  and  leave  no  Stone  unturn'd  to  miflead^ 
them ;  Art  feconds  their  Beauty,  and  when 
their  Artifices  have   fucceeded,  they   applaud 
themfelves  for  the  Triumph.     Hatred  hardly 
gives  a  Woman  lefs  Pleafure  and  Pain  than 
Love  ;  it  feems  to  be  the  more  lively  and  ani- 
mated Paflion,  and  gives  the  mofl  violent  Mo- 
tions:  Law-Suits  are  the   Triumphs  of  this 
Paflion   which   awakens  all  the  refl,  becaufe 
Glory  an^  Intereft  are  the  two  Springs  that: 
move  the  Souls  of  the   Litigants.     You  fee 
what  makes  Suits  everlafling,  efpeciaily  when 
"Women  are  concerned  in  them;  they  feldom- 
come  to  an  Accommodation :  Prejudice^bereaves 
them  of  the  Liberty  to  hearken  to  good  Advice. - 
The  more  Arguments,  you  offer  to  convince 
them,  the  more  Subterfuges  their  Obftinacy  finds  ^ 
to  elude  their  Force  ;  the  End  of  their  Life  pre- 
cedes the  End  of  the  Suit,  and  the  lafl  Breath  of 
a  Woman  of  this  Charadter  is  caft  out  by  the 
Regret  fhe  has  to  leave  herEnterprize  unfinifh'd. 
O  5  We^ 
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We  find  Women  that  have  a  Strength  of 
Genius,  and  a  moft  exquilite  Judgment,  that 
are  capable  of  a  generous  Refolution,  and  great 
Undertakings ;    but,  generally  fpeaking,  they 
are  of  a  weaker  and  nicer  Conftitution  than 
Men,  which  makes  them  fo  indulgent  to  them- 
felves,  and   fo  defirous  to  be  flatter'd :  Their 
Heads  are  fill'd  with  Prejudices,  and  turn'd  to 
Trifling.     When  they  havt  fix*d  their  Refo- 
lution, they  obftinately  maintain  it,  tho'  they 
are  naturally  volatile  and  inconftant ;  'tis  har4 
to  bring  them  off  from  their  Amufements,  to 
engage  them  in  any  thing  more  ferious,  unleis 
they  have   fome  violent  Paffion  that  prevails 
over  their  Temper.     This  new  Intereft  that  ' 
engages  them,  draws  them,  as  I  may  fay,  oujt 
of  their  felves,  and  difcovers  in  their  own  Bot- 
tom fuch  Recruits  as  they  never  thought  on  j 
they  grow  bold  and  enterprizing ;  Pains,  Pe- 
rils,   and  Difappointments,    don't  difhearten 
them.     Oppofitions  whet  their  Courage,  and 
Jeach  theni  to  bear  up  againft  all  Obftacles  ; 
they  repine  not  at  the  longeft  Fatigues,  to  pur- 
-^hafe  an  infignificant  Pleafure. 
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c. 

CAlumny,  what  Temper  it  argues.  143 

Caprice,  why  Men  live  fo  much  by  it^  2 1  r » 

Reprefented  at  large.  244,  &c, 

CenforV  Part  hard  to  aSf.  zz 

Cen fares,  how  to  be  received.  171 

Cenfure,  oftentimes  indifcreet.  39 

Cenfurers  (the  great  eft)  not  affeSled  with  their 

own  Faults.  133 

Ceraftus  offers  Greatnefs,  183 

Ceremonies  exploded.  z6^ 

Ceremonies,    Tradefmen^  Country- Folks,  and 

Pedants,  mo/i  full  of  Um.  275 

Q\)2,X7^Q.Qt  forced,  ridiculous,  234 

Cits  (Prodigal)  how  ruined.  160 

Civilities,  excejjive^  are  trouble fome.  zy^ 

Company,  Choice  of  it  ought  to  be  our  chief 

Study.  260 

Complaifance,  how  far  it  ought  to  go,  30.  ^Tis 

the  fureji  Way  to  the  Friendjhip  of  Men, 

271 
Com- 
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Comprehenlion,  fome  admire  mofl  what^$  above 

their  Comprehenjion.  104 

Concealing  Wit^  fometimes  great  Wit,  47 

Conceited  Fool-hardinefs^  to  be  reSltfied,        1 68 

Condefcenfion  in  -proportioning  one's  felf  to  the 

Humour  and  CharaSfer  of  thofe  we  converfe 

wiihf  282,     A  Signofafuhlime  Genius^  i/\.. 

Its  great  Defe£i  in  Men  of  Learning,  148, 

150 
Confidents,  their  CharaSfer^  44 

Converfation,  the  generality  of  it  injlpid^  10. 
Monopoly  in  it  a  Tyranny  over  Wit^  1 4,  40. 
The  Pleafure  of  it  ruined  by  the  whimjical 
Unevennefs  of  fome  People^  246.  Convert 
fation  with  difreput able  P erf ons  cenfured^  249.. 
Why  the  Converfation  of  Women  is  infip'id^ 
%i^Q,  And  incommodious^  261,  Why  com- 
mon Converfation  is  fo  naufeous,  266 
Qoc^Qtry^  familiar  Letters  a  great  Fund  of  it, 

38 

Counfel  to  be  cautioujly  given,  50,  51 

Country   Squires  lijlen  with  a  ftlly  Attention, 

9 

Courage,  how  to  feafon  it^  SS-tS^'  The  Vanity 

of  rajh  Courage.  85 

CovetOMfnefs  the  mofl  unpardonable  Madnefsy 

192.     Scarce  confflent  with   Honefiy^  203, 

It  renders  Men  unfit  for  Society  or  Secrecy, 

205 

Qredulity  the  natural  Confequence  of  Selffuffi- 

ciency.  220 

Charad:er,  Theocrino'j.  28 

^^riticifm  inexorable  has  ill  Effe^s,  249 

Cunning, 


INDEX. 

Cunning,   moji  People's  Commerce  rum  upon 
'^'  74 

D. 

Tr\Ead ,    His  cowardly  to  /peak  ill  of  them, 

H3 
Decorums,    the  Soul  oj  Society^  270.     Their 

Sou7'ce  andfeveral  Branches.  ib. 

Delicacy^  (falje)  the  EffeSi  of  ill  Humour  or  ill 

Breedings  259.     Its  fever  al  Steps,  ib. 

Dependance,  the  Punijhment  of  it.  223 

Devotees,  JffeSfation  in  them  cenfured,        6gy 

70 
Difcourfe,  Formality  in  it  and  Starchnefs  c en- 
fur  ed.  66,  71 
Difcretion   of  Men  not   to  he  depended  upon, 

241 
Difgrace,  not  to  be  infulted.  195 

Diffimulation  ^A/)^^.  .    108 

Drollery,  when  it  dfgufls,  ^2,  30 

E. 

ECclefiafticks  in  Y X2SiZQ  fcandaloujly  prodigal, 
280 
pquipage  of  Eccleftaflicks  ought  to  he  regulated 
by  the  Government,  ib. 

Efteem,  oftenthnes  owing  to  Fate  or  Fortune^ 
4.  '77j  lefen'dy  and fometimes  quite  lofl^  hy 
too  frequent  Converfation,  ib. 

Event,  The  Injufiice  of  judging  of  Things  by  the 
Event.  x86 

Excel- 
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Excellencies  without  Modejiy  are  difpleafing  to 
others,  84 

Expences,  Indifcretion  in  thetn,  56,  57,   172 

Experience  makes  us  more  accepiahle  to  the  World 
than  Precepts,  .  274 

Extravagancies  ought  to  he  withmt  Witnejfes, 

228 


F, 


FAcetioufnefs.     See  Gaiety. 
Family,  the  heji  way  to  govern  it.  136 

Familiarity  with  Women  of  Merit  and  Beauty 
dangerous^   12.     Familiarity  at  the  firji  Vifit 
cenfuredy  54,  241.     Familiarity  with  Per- 
fons  of  a  high  Rank  cenfured^  54,  289.    Ex' 
cefs  of  itfuits  with  none, .  273 

YdiuXts  infeparable  from  human  Nature^  3.  tF^e 
jhould  fometimes  dijfemble  the  feeing  them^  24. 
Cautions  relating  to  the  Faults  of  others^  33, 
5,1..  Vain  Men  never  own  a  Faulty  80, 
Why  People  correSl  themfelves  of  any  Faulty 
87.  We  muji  not  pretend  to  correal  all  that 
have  committed  Faults^  125,  132.  The  Va-^ 
nity  of  obferving  the  Faults  of  others^  22 15 

264 
Favorinus  his  CharaSfer,  3  3 

Favourites  rarely  approved,  144 

Feafts,  how  to  be  managed,  21 

Ficklenefs  expos' d,  246,  254 

Finical  Affectation,  73 

Flattery,  a  Vice  mightily  in  Vogue^  96.  How 
to  diftinguijh  it  from f mere  Praife^  lyg^  1 8  r. 
^Tis  fcandaloust  182 

Fools 
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Vooh  perjifl  always  tn  their  Error,  80 

Foppery  increafes  with  Jge.  90 

Yoni[i2iY\^s  expos' d.  14I5  263 

Fortune,  Change  of  it  begets  a  Change  of  Man^ 
ners  and  Opinions^  16,  155.  Why  Men  of 
Integrity  feldom  get  any  great  Fortune.  204 
Friendfhip  j^-fww  will  not  oblige  People  if  we 
talk  much  of  it,  i  7.  True  Friendjhip  re- 
quires Courage,  193.  ^Tis  banijhed  the  World 
by  Inter  eft.  194. 

G. 

/^Aiety  overdone  grow i  infipid,  104.  Itjhould 
^^  always  he  moderate.  1 6 1 

Gamefters  can  hardly  he  worthy  Men,  200 

Gd.mmg  corrupts  the  bejf  Principles,  204.  Nei- 
ther Experience  nor  Misfortunes  will  cure 
it,  21  o 

GQneroCity^ifled  by  Inter  eft,  202 

Gerion*i  Character  of  the  Hero  of  France  eX' 
pofed,  130 

Gratitude  ought  to  he  free  and  eafy,  196 

Greatnefs  affe6iedhy  Inferiors  is  expofing,    72, 

121 
Great  Men^s  Caprices  command  the  Multitude, 

»73 


Hair- 
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H. 

HAIrbrain'd    Behaviour   can   never  pUafe. 
159 
Head  guilty   of  fewer  Faults  than  the  Heart. 

Haughty  Strain  befl  anfwer'd  %vithout  Commotio 

on^  18.     Haughty  People   muji  fubfnit  to  a 

thou f and  Mortifications,  z  1 9 

High  Birth  no  Foundation  of  Pride,  224 

High  Living  does  not  make  a  Man  valuable, 

122 
Hochftet  Battel,  177 

Homebred  People  very  fond  of  their  perfonal  Me- 
rit,  81 

Husband  miferly  to  a  young  Wife^  hazards  both 
her  Honour  and  his  Qwn»^  238 

Hypocrify  exposed,  i\i 

Houfewifery  dejpifedby  Women  of  great  Figure.. 

I. 

TDlenefs  of  Women  the  fir  ft  Source  of  their  Dif 

•■•  orders,  292 

J Qzloufy  in  Husbands  cautioned,   37.-  'Tis  often' 

times  fatal  to  their  Repofe  and  Honour^   136. 

'Tis  a   Source  of  a   thoufand  Impertinencies^ 

248.    f  ealoufies fioQuld  he  well  conceaVd^  253, 

^Tis  the  infallible  Sign  of  an  ill- turned  Mind 

and  a  groveling  Soul.  256 

Jeftsj  Cautions  about  'em,  41,  53.    Some  would 

rather 
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rather  difoblige  their  hejl  Friends  than  lof^ 
them.  I  oo 

Jefter,  his  Chara£ier,  -  156 

Ignorant  People  talk  mofl,  1 49 

Impatience  to  tell  every  thing  we  know,  a  cer- 
tain Sign  of  Vanity.  273 
Impatience  when  People  are  fpea king  difcover'd 
in  the  Looks,  a  Vice,  1 1 
Imperfecfiions,  natural,  'tis  uncivil  to  mention 
them.                                                              20 
Impertinence  arifes  from  want  of  Attention, 
145.     Its  Definition.  ib. 
Impertinents,  fever al  Species  of  them.   1 5  o,  1 5  5 
Impoftures,  their  Eff eh s.                              107 
Incompliantnefs  of  Humour  reprefented,       232 
JndiiFerence  to   Things  furprizing  ,    cenfured, 

222 

lnd\(cvQ\\ovitheEffe£lofUnpoUtenefs,  29.    In- 

difcretion  defined,  3 1 .     *Tis  hard  to  be  cured.r 

33 
Ingratitude  natural  tofome,  tin  Effe^  of  afe- 
cret  Pride.  85 

Infignificancy  in  the  World  reprefented.       2 1 7 
Infulting  a  Man  guilty  of  a  Folly,  and  expref- 
ftng  a  malicious  Joy  at  his  Confufton,  is  ex- 
tremely rude  and  cruel.  15,   126 
Interruption  in   Converfation  an  'unpardonable 
Incivility.                                   11,  240,   250 
Intcreft,  its  various  Effe^s,  i  ^^9 


Laugh- 
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Aughing  at  others  Follies  cenfured,  42 

Law- Suits  hereditary^   196.      They   warp 
the  Mind  7noJi^  and  foomji  corrupt  Integrity, 

zoo 

Learned    Men^   why   unacceptable  to  Men   of 

Breedings  26,  148.     They  have  a  lofty  Idea 

of  their  own  Sufficiency,  7  7 

Learning  pompoujly  difplafd^  a  Sign  of foolijh 

Vanity,  ib. 

Liberality  mifplaced  does  a  Man  no  Credit, 

289 

Living  (Art  of)  the  moji  ufeful  of  all  Sciences^ 

2.     Learn  d  fometimes  by  ill  Fortune*      22.3 

Ti/f  Aggotry  exposed,  24.$ 

XYl  Marriage,  the  Inconveniencies  of  it,  135. 
Efpecially  of  matching  Youth  with  old  Age, 

285,  286,, 287 

Mafters  indifcreet  in  talking  Before  their  Ser- 
vants,  49 

Matrimony,  the  Hopes  of  it  make  Women  take 
too  great  a  Liberty,  40 

Meannefs  of  Birth  not  to  he  conceaVd,  71, 
People  of  mean  Extraction  apt  to  be  vain 
in  pretending  Antiquity,  82.  And  that  ve- 
ry  infolently,  122.  They  expofe  themf elves 
to  Ridicule  in  afeSfing  to  equal  and  con-' 
verje  with  the  Courtiers,  163,  164,  165,260. 

They 
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They  have  a  great  Opinion  of  their  own  per- 
fonal  Merit,  .  183 

Melancholy,  why  Men  fail  into  it  without 
knowing  the  Reafon,  211 

Men  are  ever  difpofed  to  judge  ill  of  Women^ 
180.  Why  Men  take  fo  little  Pleafure  in 
one  another.  •  257 

Merit  ( great)  is  fometimes  nothing  hut  a  great 
Artifice  to  hide  Imperfe^ions^  3.  Merit 
no  Defence  againfi  the  Raillery  of  Buf- 
foons^ 99.  Fondnefs  of  one's  own  Merits 
leads  to  many  Extravagancies.^  218.  Jt  dif 
quiets  us  when  we  fee  the  Merit  of  others^ 
ibid.  Confcioufnefi  of  Merit  hears  no  Compe" 
tit  or  s,  225 

Merlet  {Countefs  of)  her  CharaSier,  56 

M.i{a.nthropy ^  reprefented.  127 

Misfortunes,  a  great  Mark  of  Weaknefs  and 
Pride ^  to  be  always  complaining  of  them,  237, 
Efpecially  with  a  Gaiety,  233.  The  Cru- 
elty of  defpiftng  People  under  them^  290.  A 
Pleafure  taken  in  relating  them.  23  7j  267 
Mode,  the  Change  of  it  confider'd,  251 

Modefty  Jhould  not  he  fcrupulous,  6 1 ,  Mo- 
defy  affeSfed,  a  Sign  of  foolijh  Vanity^  88. 
Modefiy  a  Sign  of  Merit,  1 44 

Monder'i  Character,  157 

Morofe  Humour  defined,  128.  //  Jhuts  a 
Man's  Eyes  againfi  his  own  Inter efi,  129. 
Its  other  Effehs,  ibid,  ^Tis  a  Diverfion  to 
Spectators.  139 

Mothers,  their  Complacency  mahs  their  Daugh- 
ters proud,  224.     And  immoral,  277 
Murfant,  his  Character^  10 

Nar- 
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N. 

NArcIfllis  charaSier'iT^d,  46 

Natural  Relations  moji  pleafmg.  1 56 

Newfmonger,  h'i$  Charaiier^   157.     Importu- 
nity to  tell  News  is  Impertinence,  23  9 
Nicety    of  Tajle  expofed^    259,  263.     Nicety 
in  point  of  Decormn,  271 
Nobility,  chimericaly  is  the  Difeafe  of  thofe  that 
grow  rich,  165 
Novelty  gains  upon  the  Judgment.  1 04 

o. 

OBIoquy,  hefl  baffled  by  feeming  not  to  hear 
it,  142 

Obfcenity,  though  ambiguous^  is  very  imperti- 
nent, 159 

Obftinacy,  though  in  Vindication  of  the  Truths 
difpleajes,  1 3 

Old  Men  are  always  leSluring  Youth.  133 
They  would  he  very  ufeful  if  lefs  morofe^  134 
hove  in  them,  is  very  ridiculous^  286.  The 
Ridiculoufnefs  of  Old  Women  courting  all 
Pleafures.  230,  284,  285 

Opinion  ofonisfelf  not  to  be  removed.  ij^ 

Opinion  of  our  own  Merit  hinders  the  Dif 
coveryoffi£iitiousPraifes^  177  ^  178.  jind 
makes  us  backward  to  praife  others <i  180.  It 
fets  all  the  World  again/i  us^  216.  To  oppofe 
the  Opinion  of  all  the  World  is  prodigiou/ly 
fantajlical,  245,  249.  Th§  Honour  of  rece- 
ding  from  an  Opinion^  257 

OpU' 
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Opulence,  without  Senfe^  infpires  Men  with 
Pride,  79 

Order,  whimfical  People  Enemies  to  it,        248- 

Outfide  handfomey  a  Prejudice  in  Favour  of  the 
Speaker.  1 7 

Outward  Appearance  not  to  be  neglected,       26 

P. 

T)Arents  indifcreet  in  not  diffembUng  the  Ine^ 
^     quality  of  AffeSlion  towards  Children^       48^ 

Their   Outrage  is  not  a  good  way  to  bring 

Children  to  their  Duty,  288 

Paffions,  why  we  indulge  them  fo  much,        168 

"They  are  the  Caufe  of  Injufiice.  1 90 

Pedantry  very  rude^  27.     Its  Unfeafonahlenefsy 

ib.  It  proceeds  not  from  Science^   but  the  ill 

TJfe  of  Science.  253 

Plays,  or  Gaming^  not  to  be  quite  interdiSfedy 

134.     But  moderated,  135 

Pleafing,  the  defire  of  it  is  natural^  4.     How 

topleafe  in  Converfation,  278 

Plcafure  (malicious)  in  the  Shame  and  Vneaf- 

nefs  of  others,  132 

Pleafe,  the  heft  way  to  pleafe  is  to  he  civil  and 

no  great  Pretender^   174.  Why  fo  few  are  per- 

feSl  in  the  Art  of  pleaftng,  281 

Politenefs,  a  Cojnbination  of  Virtues y  7.     Po- 

litenefs  defined.  23i 

Politicians,    (Pretended)    their  fooUJh   Suffix 

dency  in  pretending  to  forefse  all    Events, 

227 
Poverty 
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Poverty  joirCd  to   a  high  Spirit  a  Misfortune, 

.        .  f^7 

Praifes    equivocal    are     hut   ingenious  Satires, 

.         .  '79 

To  Pralfe  Friends^  is  a  nice  Task,  237 

Praifes,  ^5zv  to  he  receiv^d^  6 r,  63,  64.  The 
Character  of  a  perpetual  Fraifer,    127,  238 

Praifes  mifplaced  naufeous^  30.  To  praife  a 
M.an  for  Qualities  that  he  has  not^  is  to  affront 
him,S2.     And  yet  it  takes,  177 

Praifes  given  to  others^  in  ExpeSlation  of  the 
like  frofu  them,  8  9 

Prejudice  divided  and  defined^  166.    ItsEffeSfs. 

167,  &c. 

Prepofleffipn  of  eininent  ^alities^  a  great 
Source  of  Irnpertinence^  8 1 .  And  of  Uneaji^ 
nefs,  141 

Prefumption,  a  Companion  of  Ignorance  and 
Self  conceit  y  185.  It  makes  a  Man  negligent 
and  lazy.  -     186 

Pride  [fecret)  natural  to  all  Men^  1 7.  Where 
'tis  hecoming^  and  where  not^  146.  ^Tis  a 
kind  of  Drunkennefs  and  Madnefs  that  ruins 
young  Women,  167 

Prodigality  f^«/arV.  160,172 

Profeflion  (Ferfons  of  the  fame)  always  jealous^ 
151.     The  Whimfey  of  defpijing  one  another, 

Promifes  to  he  cautioufy  granted^  34.  There's 
a  foolijh  Vanity  in  promifing  every  one,  35. 
Falfe  Fromifes  exposed,  109,  112 

Prudence  uncommon  required  in  a  Gentleman  of 
the  Sword*  55 

Publick 
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Publick,  an  inexorable  Judge  that  ought  to  hi 
more  cultivated  than  it  is.  285 

Quality  {Perfons  of)  are  of  late  too  familiar 
^  with  one  another^  1 5  4.  They  have  no 
Authority  for  Nonfenfe^  i^j.  Vices  more 
unpardonable  in  them  than  in  others.  i6z 

Quality  ( Perfons  of)  young  Women  vainly  affe£f 
to  he  married  to  'em,  8  3 ,  Quality  preferred 
before  Merit  and  Virtue^  a  great  Corruption 
of  Manners.  121 

Queftioners,    a  fort  of  infupportahle  People, 

R. 

RAillery,  how  to  feafon  /V,  21,  51,  52,  124, 
This  mujl  be  bore  with  fometi?nes,  153 

Reformers  are  a  needlefs  Office.  145 

Religion,  the  Odioufnefs  of  playing  the  Wit  at 
the  Expence  of  Religion.  279 

Relifh,  fo?ne  Impertinents  relijh  nothing  that's 
faidto^em.  260 

Reputation,  Indifference  about  it,  in  Women,  the 
highefi  Impudence,  i^.  To  think  to  ejiablijh 
their  Reputation  by  condemning  others,  is  in 
vain,  65.  Reputation  not  founded  on  Virtue ^ 
is  not  durable.  i  j  5 

Referve,  Medium  between  a  fcrupulous  Refrve 
and  Opcnnefs.  102 

Refer ved,    Wamm    were  formerly   mere    re- 

P  ftrvd 
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fervid  than  the  Men^  hut  now  'tis  otherwlfe. 

Retirement  ^;W^  an  Air  of  Dignity »  4 

Retreat  ought  to   begin  where  Agreements  end, 

231 
Revenge,  an  infamous  Method  of  it,  272 

Riches  once  got^  never  examined  how  they  came^ 
212.     They  cover  all  Faults.  213 

Ridicule  iii  general^  r.     We  may  fall  into  it  by 
.  thofevery  Things ^n  which  we  excels  84,    Ri- 
diculous Cujloms  feldom  parted  withy  becauje 
not  perceived,  90 

Rivaling  a  Superior ^  dangerous,  47 

Rudenefs    creates    a   general    Averjion^    and 
fpeaks  a  bad  Education,  7 

S. 

SCandal  fighted  by  thofe  who  are  not  able  to 
avoid  it,  120 

Scholars   apt    to   be  foolijh  and  ridiculous  ^ 

14S 

Secrets  not  to  be  imparted  to  Women,  43 

Secrefy  enjoin^ d^  fpurs  feme  to  Difcovery^  86. 
He  that  does  not  keep  his  Friend^ s  Secret ^  can^t 
he  an  honeji  Man,  272 

Sedatenefs  {apparent)  not  inconfjlefit  with  inward 
Difquiet*  2  52 

Self,  to  talk  of  one's  felf  and  his  own  Affairs^ 
naufeousj  4i»  43?  44»  92,  233.     Selfcon- 
ceit   in    Men    of   Learnings    the  Source  of 
their  Unpolitenejs,  26.     We  ought  to  Jludy 
curfehesy  46,     To  talk  much  to  one's  own 
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Dlfadvaniage^  is  a  criminaUffe^aiion,  64, 

Self-conceit,  5^^  Vanity,  and  i^i.    It  hinders 

Repofe.  ibr 

Self-love  hinders  our  bad  Qualities  to  make  an^ 

Imprejfion  upon  us -^  87.     Its  EffeSfs^     i^S» 

190 
Self-praife  exposed,  89^  903^3 

Services  {great)  di  not  always  procure  Love. 

.     288^ 

Shinefs  f^^rV,  •   66,  152^ 

Silence,  there^s  a  way  to  he  fiUnt  without  the 

Imputation  of  Stupidity,  49 

Sincerity,    to  Excefs^    dangerous^    19.     Sime^-- 

rityy  tho'  blunt,  preferable  to  fruitlefs  Caref- 

feh  35»     Cautions  about  Sincerity,  ^7^,     'Tis 

the   Soul  of  Civil  Society^  109.     Everyone 

boajis  of  it,  1 1 2 

Singularity  ridiculous,  73.     So7ne  affeSi humour- 
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